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PAPERS AND DIARIES OF A 
YORK FAMILY 


CHAPTER I 
THE VOICE OF THE HOUSE 


INTRODUCTORY AND HISTORICAL 


Ir is not given to many to live as I have done in a beautiful, 
historic, and romantically situated house, and from so early 
an age, before my twentieth birthday, that I seem to have 
become a very part of the house. To me the long Gallery 
lined with oak speaks with no uncertain voice of the past, 
of the many different people who have worked, played, and 
suffered there since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when it was built on top of the ancient thirteenth-century 
walls and pillars of the old official house of the Treasurer 
of York Minster, situated to the north-east of that great 
Cathedral. It is not that there are ghosts in the House— 
ghosts imply something terrifying, something unhappy; 
but there is, at any rate to me, some atmosphere, some 
impelling force which cannot be particularly described, but 
which nevertheless suggests something very near, very akin 
to personal life. 

The House inspires love, admiration, respect. It breathes 
harmony and quiet, and speaks to those who know how to 
hear, of goodness, of duty, and of discipline. The noble 
proportions of its rooms, the beauties pertaining to so many 
different styles and tastes, and the general comfort and con- 
venience, the simplicity and dignity of its furnishings, tell 
of people who have had ideas and culture, who have been 
industrious, and careful and simple in their lives. The 
rooms all lined with books placed there by forbears of the 
man who brought me to the House filled me with awe and 
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pride when I was twenty, and today are even more a source 
of happiness and interest. 

There is much of historical interest the House could tell. 
Of its foundations which form part of the old Treasurers’ 
House built in the thirteenth century as the official 
residence of the Treasurers of York Minster; of its becoming 
private property in 1547; of its many changes, and rebuild- 
ings and divisions; of its alterations in accordance with the 
requirements of its owners, and with the prevailing fashions 
of the day; of its ownership by well-known men who received 
within its walls Kings and Princes on their way through 
York. But the history of the House can be read elsewhere. 
I wrote its history in 1902 as carefully and accurately as I 
could, chiefly from notes made after long and patient research 
by William Gray, my husband’s father. It was told by 
Mr. Christopher Hussey in Country Life in September, 1921. 

Strong and insistent has been for some the Voice of the 
House, bidding me tell something of the lives and characters 
of the family who have lived in that part of the old house 
which since 1788 has been known as Gray’s Court after its 
owners. 

The division of the rebuilt Treasurer’s House, or “ Great 
House in the Minster Yard ” as it is called in a deed of 1663, 
had come about in this way. In 1720 Jane Squire, who 
inherited the house from her father, Robert, divided it and 
leased part of it to Canon Lamplugh, Canon Residentiary 
of York. There is a deed dated June llth, 1720, endorsed, 
“ Lease of the Little House in the Minster Yard.” The 
“Great Court was to be used in common, but when the 
other part was untenanted it was to be for the sole use of 
Lamplugh, no other person to be allowed to set coaches or 
carriages therein.” The “ Little House” was the south- 
east portion nearest Chapter House Street and the “ Great 
House” the centre portion of the present ‘‘ Treasurers’ 
House” and the long Gallery in Gray’s Court with the 
buildings over and alongside it. 

In 1721 Jane Squire sold the whole property to Matthew 
Robinson. She used her father’s seal, which bore the arms 
of Swire of Connelly, with three mullets for Bower, as on her 


nia monument in the church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey, 
ork. 
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In 1728 came the first blow to the unity and indivisibility 
of the estate, for in that year Matthew Robinson sold the 
“ Great House ” to the Honourable and Reverend Edward 
Finch, and the “ Little House ”’ to Bacon Morritt, one of the 
Morritts of Rokeby. After the death of Canon Finch, on 
November 18th, 1742, his nephew and heir, Samuel, Earl 
of Winchelsea and Nottingham, sold the “‘ Great House ”’ 
to a notable cleric, Doctor Jacques Sterne, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, Precentor and Canon Residentiary of York 
Minster, for the sum of £1,200. 

Jacques Sterne was uncle to the celebrated Laurence 
Sterne, who was doubtless frequently about the House; 
Jacques took charge of his nephew in his young days, and 
each hated the other! Jacques got him his prebend and 
the living of Sutton, but Laurence lived chiefly at York. 
There he met Miss Elizabeth Lumley, afterwards Mrs. 
Laurence Sterne,* daughter of the Rev. Richard Lumley, 
Rector of Bedale (1721-1732), who came “ of true and blue 
Yorkshire blood,” and “ came over with the Conqueror.” 
Elizabeth Lumley, both parents dead, lived in “ Little Alice 
Lane,”’ now known as “ College Street,’’ and earlier still 
as ‘“ Vicar’s Lane.” It is described by Sichel in his Life 
of Laurence Sterne as being ‘“‘ South of the Minster Yard 
and hard by an arch marking the site of an old gateway to 
the Close.” 

This gateway, then built up into a house, has within 
the last twenty years been restored by Mr. Frank Green, 
Treasurer’s House, who thus preserved the only remaining 
one of the four gateways to the Close or “ Liberty of 
St. Peter.’’t 

In the library of Gray’s Court there is a book of Tracts, 

* Laurence Sterne was married in York Minster March 30th, 1741, 


by Dean Richard Osbaldestone. 

+ “The Close of the Cathedral commonly called Minster Yard 
or Minster Garth is situated in the north east angle of the city; 
whose walls make one part of its enclosure: and anciently it had its 
own wall to fence it from the city. — 

“Tt has at this day four large gates to it. The principal Gate 
which leads to the south entrance of the Cathedral is in Petergate 
facing Stonegate; the next is in the same street facing Lop Lane; 
a third is in Gotheramgate facing the Bedern and a fourth is in 
Uggleforth. Anciently these gates were closed in every night, but 
now they are constantly open.” (From Drake’s York, p. 570, 


printed in 1736.) 
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given in 1750 by Laurence Sterne to his friend and corre- 
spondent Marmaduke Fothergill. It contains the following 
note and his signature: ““L.S. to Mr. Fothergill greeting, 
with Cibber’s 2nd letter to Pope. Have been doing Penance 
at the Rate of 4 Quarts of Tar Water A Day for the Pleasure 
committed of Sitting up till three in the Morning.” 

There is also a copy of A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of York at Hull, Beverley and Humanby 
at the Primary Visitation in 1751, by the Reverend Jacques 
Sterne, LL.D., Archdeacon of the East Riding, Precentor 
and Canon Residentiary of the Cathedral and Metropolitical 
Church of St. Peter in York. 

This ‘‘ Charge ” was printed by request in 1752. As Dr. 
Sterne is later on alluded to in unfavourable terms, it is 
only fair to say here that his “‘ charge” contains sound 
good sense and excellent advice, whether of a religious 
or political nature, strongly upholding the Established 
Church. 

Dr. Sterne was owner of the ‘‘ Great House ”’ when, after 
the battle of Culloden, William, Duke of Cumberland, came 
to York (July 28rd, 1746) to receive the Freedom of the 
City, and desiring to be at a private house, and Dr. Sterne’s 
being the most commodious for the purpose, he was received 
there by the Archbishop of York, Matthew Hutton. 

The following is a copy of an entry referring to this 
incident in the York Corporation House Books for the years 
1745-1746: 


‘BE IT REMEMBERED that on Wednesday forenoon the 
23rd day of July in the nineteenth year of King George 
the Second and in the year of our Lord 1746 His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York came to my Lord Mayor’s house 
and acquainted his lordship that he had by express just 
received an account that His Royal Highness William Duke 
of Cumberland was upon his expedition from Scotland to 
London had left Edinburgh the morning before and intended 
to take a breakfast with His Grace at his house in York 
but declined being rested at the Minster and entertained at 
the Assembly Rooms as proposed, but desired to be at a 
private house as more convenient to his purpose and by 
a postscript in the same letter it was said His Royal High- 
ness who travelled in a postchaise with the utmost expedi- 
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tion would be at York tomorrow morning (being the 24th 
instant). And my Lord Archbishop further informed my 
Lord Mayor that His Grace intended to receive His Royal 
Highness at the Precentor’s house in the Minster Yard 
as his own house, where the Corporation of this City might 
entertain His Royal Highness as they had proposed and 
there wait upon him. Whereupon my Lord Mayor ordered 
preparations to be made for the Duke’s reception according 
to the orders in that behalf, but about ten of the clock that 
same night (25th July)* without any notice given, His Royal 
Highness arrived at this City accompanied by the Lord 
Ancram Lord Cathcart Lord Robert Sutton Sir Everard 
Halkner the Honble Colonel Yorke Colonel Fitzwilliam and 
Colonel Boscawen in postchaises and went to the Precentor’s 
house in the Minster Yard where he was received by the 
Archbishopt and took part of the collation provided by the 
Corporation and sat down at tablet with the Archbishop, 
and his attendants supped in another room.§ And soon 
after sent to my Lord Mayor that he should be glad to see 
his Lordship and the Corporation immediately, for that 
His Royal Highness should proceed in his journey forthwith. 
Whereupon my Lord Mayor sent for Mr. Recorder|| and the 
Aldermen as many of them as could be got together (to wit) 
My Lord Mayor Mr. Recorder Alderman Dodson Alderman 
Barnard Alderman Eskrith Alderman Skelton Alderman 
Mayer Alderman Agar and Alderman Raper went and waited 
upon His Royal Highness and Mr Recorder made the 
following speech to his Royal Highness: (to wit) ‘ May it 
please your Royal Highness, the City of York begs leave to 
congratulate your Royal Highness on your safe arrival here 
secure from those dangers which for the sake of your country 
only you exposed yourself to and to express their sense 
of the honour done to them by being admitted into the 
presence of their immediate delivery from all those evils 
which popery and slavery threatened the preserver of all 
these blessings to us which under His Majesty’s most 
auspicious Government we have in every circumstance of 
life the full enjoyment of. This City had they had a more 
timely notice of the honour your Royal Highness does them 


* The Town Clerk must have been flurried and got mixed in his 
dates. 

+ In the Gallery. 

t In the new Dining-room. | 

§ The Bow-room, demolished in 1845. 

|| Mr. Recorder Place. 
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Mr. Willoughby became Lord Middleton, he sold it to 
William Gray and Faith his wife (March 28th, 1788), and 
thus began the ownership of the House by the Gray family, 
which has continued up to the present day, and which has 
been of longer duration than that of any previous owners, 
whether of the House as a whole, or, since its first division 
by sale in 1728, of any portion thereof. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FOUNDERS OF THE FAMILY 


“THis night we slept for the first time in our Minster Yard 
house,” wrote Faith, wife of William Gray the first, in 
her diary, September Ist, 1788. 

What manner of people were these two founders of a family 
which has been singularly steadfast to their fervent spirit of 
religion and duty to their fellow beings ? 

Their love of the beautiful home they chose together 
(curiously enough for those days, bought in their joint 
names) kept them and their successors constant to it, in 
spite of some temptations of fashion and love of the country 
to remove outside the city. Hence came that rare thing, an 
old family home in a city, lasting over five generations up 
to the present time, with all the pride, atmosphere, and 
tradition which a family house implies. Their lives and 
work first made the House a centre of religious and philan- 
thropic endeavour and a setting for the presentment of new 
ideals for the improvement of human life, whether spiritual 
or material. From the earliest days of their habitation of 
the House generous hospitality was shown, and meetings 
of all kinds, both private and public, religious and philan- 
thropic, have been held there. As will appear later on, 
quite a number of institutions of such social use and im- 
portance as to be living today had their birth in the House. 

From diaries and account books, from records of travel, 
told with minute care, from letters and from published 
notices concerning them, it is possible to know a good deal 
about them. They were both voluminous and excellent 
writers, as were also some of their children and grand- 
children, and most of their writings have been preserved. 
Fortunately, too, most of the writing is perfectly legible 


and of a beauty seldom seen today. 
9 
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Portraits of William and of Faith tell us what they looked 
like in their older days. These portraits had been away from 
the House for many years, when, on the death of Canon 
Charles Gray, they came back according to his wish. Their 
strong and happy faces greeting me each morning gave 
strength to the Voice of the House which had been long 
bidding me reveal something of their lives and characters. 
Thus from the old written yellow sheets I set down as much 
of their story as they have disclosed. Often this is disap- 
pointingly limited, often just a little more would have meant 
so much and made such a difference. Nevertheless it appears 
deeply interesting to me. 

I thought at first to do this for the use and entertainment 
and education of the great-great-grandchildren, who do not 
know much of the House nor of the history of their family, 
and some of whom live in lands over the sea. 

But I believe the story of these simple and beautiful lives, 
of their daily doings, some extracts from their own accounts 
of long journeys undertaken when journeys were difficult, 
will be of interest to a wider public. For facts about people 
who lived so long ago in such a different world, whose views 
on religion and religious difficulties were so different to 
our own, must be of concern to all who study social history 
and wish to make that history live. 

There is yet another reason which prompts me to this 
happy task. It is strange but true that the knowledge of 
their dedicated lives and of the work they did for York and 
for some of the great causes of their day has been an in- 
fluence which has affected to a very real extent my own 
life and work. How little they thought that they would 
influence, not only their immediate successors, but the young 
wife of one of their great-grandsons 120 years later! Yet 
so it is, and my first bit of social work was undertaken 
because it had been founded by Faith Gray and her colleagues 
in 1788. 

In order to understand certain allusions to Methodism 
in the Diary, it must be remembered that the end of the 
eighteenth century saw the evangelical influence of the 
preaching of John Wesley spreading in the Church of 
England, and also numbers of Church of England people 
joining the then newly-formed ‘“‘ Methodists.” 
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Wesley and his followers, finding the Anglican churches 
closed against them, took to preaching in the open air, and 
to “ Methodism,” a term first given in derision to the Oxford 
students, who, in company with the Wesleys, used to meet 
together for spiritual fellowship. When Wesley had 
organized his followers into “ societies,” the name was 
applied to them in the same spirit. It was, however, 
accepted by Wesley, and in official documents he usually 
styles them “the People called Methodists.” Methodism 
is derived from ‘“‘ method ” (Greek root), a “rule.” 

William and Faith Gray and their contemporaries came 
strongly under the influence of the Evangelical school of 
thought, and the fear of their becoming Methodists and 
leaving the Church appears greatly to have exercised Faith’s 
parents and the older generation. However, the teaching 
and preaching of a very notable clergyman, the Rev. William 
Richardson, kept the family with few exceptions within the 
Church. 

Jonathan Gray, the eldest son of William and Faith, 
published a Brief Memoir of the late Rev. William Richardson, 
Sub Chanter of York Cathedral, Vicar of St. Michael le 
Belfrey, in 1822. This book, containing as it does many 
extracts from the writings of Mr. Richardson, throws a flood 
of light on the religious discussions and differences which 
appear to have almost rent society in twain in the last years 
of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth centuries. 
The book is well written and sufficiently condensed to be 
easily read, while the passages quoted from Mr. Richardson’s 
own writings and sayings contain fundamental truths, con- 
veyed, it is true, in a language unfamiliar to us in these 
days, but nevertheless by that very fact, perhaps, bringing 
home in a specially vivid way lessons equally needed 
now; of discipline, the joy of personal religion, and the 
service of mankind. A brief account of this life and work 
taken from Jonathan’s book explains Mr. Richardson’s 
influence: 


“The Rev. William Richardson was born at St. Bees 
in Cumberland in 1745 (New Style) as he says himself 
‘of honest and reputable though not rich parents.’ He 
received the rudiments of a classical education at the St. Bees’ 
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Grammar School, of which the Rev. Dr. James, D.D. of 
Queens’ College, Oxford, was Master, of whom Mr. Richard- 
son always spoke in terms of high respect and admiration. 
His sketch of his master is so charming that I quote it 
in full: ’ 

‘** He was my best and early friend when I had no other 
upon earth; my only instructor and the guide of my youth: 
to him I owe the little learning I have, and it was not his 
fault that I stopped of the improvement he was both able 
and willing to impart. He was indefatigable as a master 
and spared no pains to make his pupils sound scholars, 
accomplished gentlemen, and good Christians. He was early 
and late at his desk, and ruined his health by too sedentary 
a life. He was one of the best readers and most affecting 
preachers I ever heard; and when only ten or twelve years of 
age, I have willingly gone many miles to hear him. I 
thought him a model of perfection in every respect, and 
could not endure that any person should be named as 
superior or even equal to him in manners, in learning or 
in preaching. 

To me he was ever kind, nay indulgent and as zealous 
for my advancement in life as if I had been his son. . 

When he heard of my promotion in York he wrote me 
a warm congratulatory letter, rejoicing that merit like 
mine (his own words) was so soon discovered and rewarded; 
and that I was fixed in a place, and in society, where my 
literary taste might be gratified and improved. When he 
heard that I was become a Methodist—so called—he would 
not believe it, but said, he was sure that a person of my sound 
understanding could never be the dupe of enthusiastic 
schemes of religion.’ ” 


Mr. Richardson came to Yorkshire in 1768, and in the 
summer of that year was ordained deacon by Archbishop 
Drummond, on a title to the curacy of Kirbymoorside, a 
market-town in the North Riding of Yorkshire, of which 
the Rev. W. Comber was then Vicar. He found there at 
Welburn a certain Mr. Thomas Robinson who had collected 
a fine library, amply stocked with the best works of the 
early Divines of the Reformation, to which he was given 
free access, and so was able to keep up with the religious 
discussions of the day and yet have ample time to think 
out his own difficulties. 
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Mr. Richardson’s description of a chance visit he paid to 
York Minster is worth quoting: 


“Tn the latter end of October 1769, I went to Brodsworth 
for Priest’s orders, which I received from Archbishop 
Drummond, with great seriousness of mind, and was much 
affected with the exhortation in the Office, to the Priests. 
In my return through York I strayed to the Minster. The 
evening service was then performed by candlelight. I had 
never before been in the Minster but in the midst of a 
summer’sday. The gloom of the evening, the rows of candles 
fixed upon the pillars in the Nave and Transept, the lighting 
of the Chancel, the two distant candles, glimmering like 
stars at a distance upon the Altar, the sound of the Organ, 
the voices of the Choir raised up with the pealing Organ, 
in the chaunts, services, and anthem, had an amazing effect 
upon my spirits as I walked to and fro in the Nave. The 
varied tones, sometimes low, sometimes swelling into a great 
volume of harmonious sound, seemed to anticipate the songs 
of the blessed, and the chorus of praise around the Throne 
of God and the Lamb. I was greatly affected. When the 
service was over I walked to my Inn at the Red Lion, and 
followed into the Minster-Yard a Clergyman in his surplice, 
cap, hood, and scarf, who turned into the next yard. I 
found it was the celebrated poet Mason, and thought what 
a happy man he was to have a dignified station in such a 
cathedral, where he might gratify his taste for music, in the 
enjoyment of such a heavenly mode of worship. In talking 
of this scene at Welburn soon after my return, Mr. Robinson 
said: ‘You seem to have been much taken with York 
Minster and Cathedral service; would you like to be one 
of the Vicars Choral 2’ ‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘it must be a delightful 
situation; but I suppose it requires particular qualifications, 
and interest, to get into that body.’ He replied, ‘ You sing 
very well, you have a good voice; and I am sure I hava 
interest with the Dean to get you into the Minster, when a 
vacancy happens.’ A vacancy did happen next Michaelmas. 
Mr. Robinson had early intimation of it from a friend in 
York, whom he had desired to give him notice. He sent 
me over with a letter of recommendation to Mr. Mason,* 


* The Rev. William Mason, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
poet and satirist. Born in Yorkshire 1725; died 1797. Son of the 
Rev. W. Mason, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull. Took Orders 1753. 
Canon Residentiary of York Minster 1762. Mason was a friend of 
the poet Thomas Gray. Gray died in 1771, leaving his papers and 
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then again in residence, and with another letter from Mr. 
Comber to Mr. Stockdale, one of the Vicars. I was politely 
received by Mr. Mason, who said there were several candi- 
dates, but two of them very promising. He observed, the 
state of the Choir made a good bass voice very desirable. 
Mine unluckily was a tenor, and one of the promising young 
men of the name of Frank, had the voice they wanted, and 
had been several weeks practising. The next day being 
Wednesday, Ist November, 1770—I read in the Minster—. 
On the 4th of November, I sang Dr. Croft’s anthem ‘ Sing 
unto God O ye Kingdoms.’ Frank’s bass voice gave 
the preference to him; and Mr. Mason, in a very polite 
and friendly letter to me announced the Dean’s choice 
of a Vicar. I was disappointed, and Mr. Robinson still 
more so as he had set his heart upon my establishment 
in York. - 

The February following, my zealous friend and father 
in Christ, Mr. Robinson, died, and in May, the death of poor 
Frank, by a consumption, made a vacancy in the Vicarial 
body, which the Dean, out of respect to Mr. Robinson, in- 
stantly filled up by appointing me. I came to live in York 
in May 1771, when I was just turned six and twenty. I 
came with fear and trembling: for I knew the arduous task 
that lay before me, and my own great unfitness for it. I 
was honest, but diffident, bashful and timid. In much 
weakness but in godly simplicity and uprightness of in- 
tention, I began my ministry.” 


Mr. Richardson was at the same time presented to the 
Incumbent Curacy of St. Michael le Belfrey, which was 
retained by him through life, though he might often by 
removal have gained an accession of income. The reason 
was that he became attached to his flock; and_ besides, 
no other church in York was sufficiently large to contain 


£500 to Mason. Four years later Mason published his Memoirs 
and Letters of Gray. 

Mason married Mary Sherman in 1764, who died three years later. 
The House contains an engraving, published in 1813, of the portrait 
of Mason by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which hangs at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Writing about 1870, W. Gray says he remembers a 
bust of Mason standing under a willow tree in the garden of Mr, 
Morritts’ house facing the Minster Yard, which was removed to 
Rokeby, the Morritts’ place in the North Riding, when Mr. J. 8. 


Morritt sold his part of the “ Little House” to Mr. George Dawson 
of Ackworth. 
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his numerous congregation. From being the junior Vicar 
Choral of the Cathedral, he gradually rose till he obtained 
the rank of Sub Chanter or head of the Vicars Choral. Yet 
the aggregate of his annual income from the Church was 
not considerable. For several years it did not exceed £126, 
and with the additional preferments which he ultimately 
held, the amount was not more than £300 to £400 per 
annum. 

“The doctrines which he preached were those which, it 
cannot be denied, had fallen greatly into neglect in the 
Established Church at that period, and the Clergy, as Arch- 
bishop Secker remarked, did not ‘preach in a manner 
sufficiently evangelical.’ Mr. Richardson having cordially 
embraced these doctrines—the fall of man, redemption by 
Jesus Christ, justification by faith alone, and the necessity 
of that ‘ death unto sin, and new birth unto righteousness ’ 
of which baptism is the ‘ outward and visible sign ’—plainly 
and conscientiously preached them, encountering thereby 
great opposition and hostility. Contrary as the doctrines 
which he taught have ever been to the bias of our corrupt 
nature, they were also new and strange to the ears of his 
congregation, or, if known at all, were known only in 
connexion with the stigma of enthusiasm. It therefore re- 
quired no uncommon intrepidity in a young man to stand up 
in the pulpits of the Cathedral and the parish church im- 
mediately connected with it, and boldly to maintain opinions 
which, though embodied in the Articles, Homilies, and 
Liturgy of the Church, were offensive to the pride and pre- 
judices of his hearers of every class. Calumny and mis- 
representation assailed him from various quarters. For- 
tunately in that worthy and venerable character, the late 
Dean of York, he found a steady friend. Dr. Fountayne 
respected the conscientious principles which induced Mr. 
Richardson to adopt a line of conduct opposed to the maxims 
of secular policy and interest, and turned a deaf ear against 
every representation to his prejudice.”’ 

“In a letter dated August 7th, 1772, addressed by Mr. 
Richardson to the Rev. Mr. Comber, who had sent him 
a friendly remonstrance on his reported tendency to 
Methodism, he observes: 
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‘““* Since I went into orders, I have had continued oppor- 
tunities of observing such deplorable ignorance, such lifeless 
formality, such shameful immoralities, prevailing among the 
members of the Established Church, as convinced me of the 
necessity of a general reformation. As a minister of the 
Gospel, I thought it was my duty to lend a hand to the 
accomplishment of this great work. I have therefore for 
some time in my sermons dwelt principally on the leading 
truths of the Gospel, viz. ““ Repentance towards God and 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and in pursuing this plan, 
I have been constantly directed by the dictates of my 
conscience, uninfluenced by any sect or party. I never had 
any connection with the Methodists more than with any 
other parishioners. J think of them with charity, and as 
far as their opinions agree with the Word of God, and the 
doctrines of the Church of England, I follow them, at the same 
time I dislike the manner in which they speak of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and their un-scriptural notions of 
perfection. As to the persons you call “ Methodisers,”’ they 
are the most valuable part of my acquaintance being those 
whom a malicious world has branded with that name, on 
account of their superior piety and regularity of manners. 
As soon as a person begins to show any symptoms of serious- 
ness and strictness, more than the fashion of the time allows 
he is called a “ Methodist,” though he may happen to have 
no connection with them; and when once this stigma is fixed 
upon him, he becomes like a deer whom the sportsmen have 
marked out for a chase; he is driven away by the rest of the 
herd, and avoided like an infection. Ridiculed and dis- 
couraged in his spiritual progress, he is often reduced to this 
alternative either to square his conscience by the customs 
of the world, or to throw himself into the arms of a party. 
Those who have the interests of true religion at heart would 
do well to consider the mischievous consequences of branding 
strict professors, with the odious name of Methodists. It 
discourages the serious, and emboldens the careless and 
irreligious.’ 


“Many of the Methodists attended his Church, but his 
attachment to the Establishment prevented a union between 
him and the members of that body. 

“Mr. Richardson for some years saw little fruit of his 
ministry. He might in truth have said with St. Paul, 
‘At my first coming no man stood with me.’ He observes: 
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“*When I first removed to York I found no clergyman 
in that city or neighbourhood who was like-minded. I 
was set down in a strange place without rank, talents, or 
anything to recommend me but honest intentions. I met 
with much scorn, discouragement, and misrepresentation. 
My inward convictions, sometimes overpowered by the love 
of ease, and a desire to sleep in a whole skin, produced much 
painful exercise of mind. I was unhappy. I felt unfit for 
so important a station. I wished for some cottage in the 
wilderness, some small parish in the mountains, where I 
might have taught a few plain people and not have en- 
countered “the scornful reproof of the wealthy, and the 
despitefulness of the proud.” But here I was fixed in a 
cathedral, and in charge of the largest parish in York. 
Amidst much weakness, many temptations, inward strivings, 
and outward fears, I was gradually strengthened to preach 
the word, and to testify both to religious and irreligious 
““ REPENTANCE TOWARD GOD AND FAITH TOWARD OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST.’ Without ever aiming at popularity or 
expecting it, I was soon surprised to find my congregation 
increase, till the Church was quite filled. The common 
people, as usual, heard gladly; and by degrees some in higher 
stations became serious hearers. By the good hand of my 
God upon me I have continued more than forty years in this 
important station, and I trust not without some success, 
some fruits, some proof that I have not preached, nor my 
numerous flock heard, in vain.’ 


“*Tt was Mr. Richardson’s particular wish to attach his 
hearers to the communion of the Established Church. He 
observed the influence which the sectaries acquired by 
private societies and meetings, and he feared that without 
some more confidential intercourse between him and his 
flock they would separate. With a view of preventing this 
evil, he used to meet them privately at stated periods for 
purposes of social intercourse, advice, and instruction; and 
when their number became too considerable to admit of 
the extension of this plan to all who were desirous of 
his visits, he determined to give a lecture at his church 
on an evening in the week. This he commenced on Ash 
Wednesday, March Ist, 1775, though not without great 
apprehensions lest so novel a plan should meet with in- 
terruption.” 
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“The Establishment of this lecture was considered by 
Mr. Richardson as a memorable era in his ministerial life— 
‘a night to be much observed before the Lord.’ He remarks 
‘that a parish priest, who was in some measure wise to win 
souls, and disposed to preach among the people the “un- 
searchable riches of Christ,’ who had himself gone through 
deep water and had “‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ and 
was earnestly desirous that all should do the same, who 
saw that the People were perishing for lack of knowledge, 
and when sensible of it, ready to stray after any sectary 
or enthusiastic who pretended to “teach them the way of 
the Lord ”’ more perfectly, should do something more than 
preach once on a Sunday, in order to diffuse the blessings he 
had been taught to value, and to prevent the mischiefs and 
the follies that often attend revivals of spiritual religion.’ 

Wednesday, March Ist, 1775, was fixed upon as a proper 
season for the commencement of the lecture. Notice was 
given the Sunday before that there would be prayers and 
a Homily read every Wednesday evening, at six o’clock, 
during Lent. This was done in fear and trembling, and the 
day was kept by myself and a few religious friends as a real 
fast; with an earnest prayer for direction and blessing, from 
the great Head of the Church; that if the design was from 
Him it might prosper. For there was great reason to fear 
opposition from all quarters to so unprecedented an exercise, 
and that the arm of Authority would be lifted up to crush it. 
But we met in the evening in peace. The congregation was 
large, serious and attentive. We continued to do the same 
to the end of Lent, and by the good hand of our God upon 
us, have so done to this day. The first of March is not for- 
gotten by my old true friends still surviving who ‘ bare with 
me the burden and heat of the day.’ ” 


Mr. Richardson died in his seventy-seventh year, and the 
fifty-third of his ministry, on May 17th, 1821, honoured and 
respected by all. Jonathan Gray says: “‘ the general feeling 
which was manifested on the occasion of his funeral, proves 
that a long and uniform course of consistent conduct, of 
piety, benevolence, and inflexible integrity maintained 
through life, overcomes prejudice, and secures a considerable 
share of the public esteem.” 

. “W. J.,” a friend of William Gray’s, thus describes 
im: 
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“Mr. Richardson was a man of clear and vigorous under- 
standing, of sound evangelical principles and of unshaken 
constancy in maintaining those principles. When I first 
knew him, he was sixty years of age: of a noble majestic 
figure, manly features, piercing but friendly eye, and of a 
cheerful musical voice; very pleasant to hear, either in the 
cathedral chaunt or in the conversation of the private 
religious circle.” 


CHAPTER III 
FAITH GRAY AND HER DIARIES 


FaitH Gray’s story shall be told first because she kept 
and left the most complete diary. Her husband destroyed 
many of his private papers shortly before his death. Also 
I feel that had I lived in her day I should have had more 
sympathy and understanding with her than with her husband. 
She had several interests in common with me: she cared for 
girls in need, for health, for rescue work; she loved the 
country and gardens. I like her dainty dress and cap, 
as shown in her portrait, the tasteful jewellery she wore, 
as shown by the beautiful wrought gold ornaments and 
chain, still worn by one of her great grandchildren, now over 
ninety years old (Margaret Gray), and the refinement of the 
furniture she bought. Her face appeals to me: a pleasant 
face with a shrewd expression and bright, intelligent, dark 
eyes, showing character, intellect and wisdom, humour and 
good temper. 

Faith Hopwood was born in York January 31st, 1751. 
(She makes a note: “was 2 years old 11th Feb. 1753, 
Style altered.”) In the first few pages she carefully tabulates 
facts about her family, giving the dates of births and deaths 
of many of her forbears and collaterals. She says that the 
Hopwoods were reputed to have come out of Lancashire, 
and writes: ‘‘Some of the family are settled there, but my 
father and uncles, being left very young, had little intercourse 
with them at any time.” 

“This may be,” wrote her grandson, William Gray, “seeing 
that the origin of the name is the township of Hopwood in 
Lancashire, but that their antiquity in Yorkshire is greater 
than Faith supposed is shown by the fact that numerous 
Hopwoods appear in the Registers of the Wharfedale dis- 
trict, Harewood, Linton East, Keswick, and Thorpearch.”’ 
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Faith’s immediate relations came from East Keswick, 
as can be seen from the pedigree appended, the details of 
which are chiefly taken from her records. 

She wrote the following ‘‘ Recollections of her infancy ”’: 


““My Grandmother, Mrs Faith Hopwood, had seven 
children by her first husband, J. Ross; by her second husband, 
Christopher Hopwood, she left three sons, Joshua, William 
and Jonathan. The first of these left a son who lives on 
a farm of his own at Tockwith near Wetherby, and has an 
only son and one daughter who married and soon died 
leaving two children. The 2nd was put apprentice to the 
Messrs. Stablers of York, and the 3rd. (and youngest, who 
was my Father) was apprentice to Mr. Atkinson an eminent 
Hatter, Hosier and Glover in York. My Father and Uncle 
joined these businesses, and were in partnership till my 
Uncle retired from Trade. He died unmarried and left 
his property in equal shares to his nephews and nieces, the 
children of his half brothers and those of his own two 
brothers, which made the shares but small. His property 
was reduced to one half by farming. My parents were 
careful in guarding me against what might be hurtful to 
me in morals or general habits. Being taught to read at a 
very early age, I was required to repeat the catechism, 
collects, and portions of Scripture, and these occasionally 
lead to serious examination whether I loved God with all 
my heart, what would become of me if I died in my present 
state: what would be my plea when called to account ? 
Here between Judgment and Mercy I was at a loss for an 
answer. Only I thought that having a desire to serve God 
T should do as well or better than those who seemed. in- 
different about this great concern. 

My father’s attention to the service of God impressed me 
with its importance, and the great care he took to impress 
his children with a love of truth was a blessing to us. My 
mother at that time was so much engaged with the nursing 
of the young ones, with business and family cares, that her 
attention was chiefly directed to external matters, and we 
were more particularly left to my father in other respects. 
On Sunday we were taken to Church both parts of the day, 
repeated the Catechism, etc. and read in the Bible; but 
seldom visited or received visitors on that day. On the 
Saturday evenings my father read something of a religious 
nature to prepare the mind for Sunday.” 
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Letters are copied into the Memorandum Book referring 
to deaths in the family before her day. 

Here is a specimen dated January 31st, 1744, a letter from 
a Mr. Lord of Whelnetham,* near Cambridge, to “my 
Grandfather Batty directed to Tadcaster (by Caxton Bag) 
on the death of his son William (age 25) then a Curate near 
Cambridge ”’: 


** Sir, 

In my last dated the 26th instant I gave you an 
account of your son’s danger, and since then I have been 
in great concern that he had no relation about him... . 
Dr. Howell and the apothecary attended every day, and 
all that could be thought of was applied, as blisters, ete. 
to endeavour to raise the pox; but it pleased God to frustrate 
man’s attempt, and our endeavours proved vain. He 
apparently grew worse every hour, and last night about 
eleven of the clock he died. Upon so melancholy a subject 
I shall say but little, only the loss must be very great to 
you, when to his acquaintance it is much regretted. I 
must do justice to his memory that as long as I knew him, 
he behaved as a worthy clergyman respected by his parish- 
ioners, beloved by his rector and me. I have taken care to 
order for his funeral in a decent manner as it is the last 
duty can be paid him, and what he hath, is carefully locked 
up. Sir, when you come into this country you shall be 
welcome to my house, it will be inconvenient your being at 
an Inn, and the accommodation where your son boarded 
may not be so convenient. I live within a mile and shall 
be very glad to see you. 

TI am, Sir, Yr. humble servant, 
Tos. Lorp.” 
WHELNETHAM, 31st Jan. 1744. 


In a second letter dated February 2nd, 1744, Mr. Lord 
Says: 


“T patiently expected a letter from you, but for want of 
your writing by ‘Caxton Bag’ in the direction, yours of 
the 28th Jany. did not come to me but by London and I just 
now received it, but had everything ordered as you desired. 


* Whelnetham or Welnetham was not ‘“‘ near Cambridge’”’ as Faith 
says, but is in Suffolk near Bury St. Edmunds. 

{| Caxton, a decayed town on Ermine Street nine and a half miles 
west of Cambridge, where the post bags for that place were left. 
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The funeral was ordered with decency, and where he boarded, 
as they were very careful of him and respected him, I ordered 
their gloves and in all other things no more than was necessary 
to keep his memory as a gentleman. Sir, I desire you will 
freely give me orders and can I be serviceable to you tho’ 
unknown to me no one more ready to serve you than your 
humble sert. THomas Lorp.” 


“ Letter from my Grandfather Batty to his youngest son 
Thomas Battye who was in a dying state at Kildwick, where 
he had gone for the benefit of his health” (the house of his 
stepsister, Frances, Lady Anderson): 

TADCASTER, 
29 May, 1757. 

“Dear Son, 

I received your melancholy letter with a full account 
of your present state of health, and as no means can be used 
towards your recovery I beg you'll rest yourself content 
under the wise dispensation of God’s providence who best 
knows how to dispose of us poor frail creatures, but above 
all things beg of God for an unfeigned Repentance which 
through the Merits and Intercessions of Christ, may gain 
an acceptance with Him and be made an Inheritor of His 
everlasting Kingdom: do not be afraid of death, but trust in 
God, who alone can relieve you in your utmost extremity. 
If you have anything on your mind, pray reveal it to the 
Bearer, and if anything is in my power to relieve you, it 
shall not be wanting. Your poor Mother is inconsolable, 
and I little dreamed of being a Mourner at your Funeral, but . 
God disposes of all events, therefore His Holy will be done. 


Adieu Dear Son and God Almighty bless you, 
Witiram Barry.” 


Faith writes: 
“TI spent part of the winter before my Uncle Thomas 


Batty’s death at Kildwick. He died there the latter end of 
the year 1757.” 


After copying into her Memorandum Book these and 
other letters referring to deaths in the family (never, be it 
noted, to marriages or births !), Faith begins to record some 
of her own doings in 1764, when she was not quite fourteen. 
For some time the entries are few and far between, and note 
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chiefly any visits she paid. Every year she seems to have 
made several visits away from her home in York. Indeed 
the number of visits paid and journeys undertaken in those 
days is quite astonishing in view of difficulties of travel. 


‘1764, Visited at Tadcaster this spring. Lady Anderson 
and Mrs. Hopwood (her aunt and grandmother) came for 
me. Miss Mortimer (a Cousin) rode single. 

July, Miss Hills came to visit us at York. Uncle Hopwood 
left my father’s. 

1765, 11th August. Went to Tadcaster where I staid (sic) 
till the 14th November, five days of the time with Mrs. 
Dawson who was married 22nd October. Received £6.0.10 
Spent £5.16.7. (These entries about money seem to refer 
to annual receipts and expenditure.) I spent the winter at 
Kildwick.* Miss Mortimer there. (Faith’s cousin once 
removed, afterwards Mrs. Pawson.) 

1768, 1st January. Made a resolution of rising early in the 
morning to get off parts of scripture and read the History 
of England. 

30th January. Bought my first pocket Bible. 

April. Miss Hendrie came to visit us, first time of seeing 
her. She left us 7th May. 

Ist July. Went to Thorpe Arch with Mrs. Armytage, 
staid a fortnight. On my return staid ten days at 
Tadcaster. 

August 28. Went to Tadcaster; staid till 28th Oct. at 
Mr. Gallon’s. Miss Gallon and I came to be confirmed at 
York, Sept. 20. 

22 Oct. Began to read Taylor’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ 

11 Nov. Went to Mrs Wilmer’s, Helmsley, and spent a 
week. Read the 39 Articles alone in the evenings. 

Recd. £6.6.9. Spent £5.19.2. 

N.B. A strange mixture of Morality, History and Novels 
in my reading. 

1769, April 7. I received the Sacrament first time. 

Eight weeks at Darlington and two at Seaton. 

The chief of this year read History and morality. 

Rec. £10.1.6. Spent £9.1.10. 


* Kildwick, or Kilnwick Percy, two miles from Pocklington, 
fifteen from York, then the property of Sir Edmund Anderson, 
Bart., who was married to Frances Batty, Faith’s aunt, in 1754. 
Langdale’s Topographical Dictionary of Yorkshire, published in 1822, 
gives Robert Dennison, Esq., as the then owner. 
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1770. About this time given much to talking which I 
endeavoured to cure in my own strength as might be 
expected, to no purpose. 

1770 Dec. This year a strange mixture of History and 
Morality substituted in the stead of religion. 

1772, May. The summer house began to be built. (This 
summer house is constantly alluded to both in the Diary 
and in the account books. It was built on a farm at Heworth 
as far as I can tell, for the purpose of providing a pleasant 
country retreat for the Hopwood family. Mr. Hopwood 
owned property at Heworth.) Read ‘ Theum and Aspasio.’ 
Spent a week at Malton with Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank. 

Sept. About this time first had suspicion of Cousin 
Mortimer being Methodistical. 

Saw Mr. Cayley who said I should one day be serious. 

Miss Hendrie’s death and some other circumstances con- 
curred to give more reflection on the uncertainty of life.— 
Received £13.0.0 Spent £12.3.7. 

1773. Begun to hear Mr. Richardson at St. Michael le 
Belfrey. 

Jan. Read Milton a good deal and thought myself steady 
in my religious sentiments. Soon after had misgivings, 
which I resisted. 

Feb. llth. Had like to have set the house on fire ! 

March. At Belfrey’s Church. 

Miss Walker left Lady Anderson to go to Mrs. Travis’s. 
She had been about seven years governess to Miss Anderson 
(afterwards Mrs. Nicholas Smith). Miss Walker married 
Mr. Nicholson of Wakefield shortly afterwards. She was 
much liked by our family. 

About this time began to have opposition about religion. 

Uncle Wilson and Miss Hill* came to visit us a few days. 

13th June. Mr. Richardson preached at the Minster. 

18th June. Walked to Acomb with Mrs. Scott. First 
time of knowing they loved the Gospel as preached by Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. Stillingfleet, etc. 

28. My Grandmother taken ill. She received the Sacra- 
ment from Mr. Richardson a short time before her death. 

July 24th. Heard Mr. Richardson. ; 

13th Aug. Bought the ‘Homilies’ (by him). 

2 Sept. Went to Malton with Mr. and Mrs Ewbank who 
took me to Scarborough on the 6th. Staid there till the 28th. 


* Miss M. and Miss Judith Hill of Tadcaster, workers in the 
Sunday-School movement. 
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1773, 21 Oct. My Grandmother (Mrs. Jane Batty) died a 
little before 4 o’clock in the morning, aged 74. Aunt 
Mortimer and Cousin A. staid a few days with us. 

24th. Grandmother buried at Tadcaster. 

31. Heard Mr. R. at the Minster. Brother William and 
sisters went to hear Mr. Richardson almost constantly, yet 
had no real ideas of the Gospel as preached by our Reformers, 
Cranmer, Latimer, ete. Read part of Colonel Gardiner’s 
Life. 

1774. Jan. lst. Heard Mr. R. at the Minster. ‘So teach 
us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.’ 

Sunday 9th. Mr. R’s text at Belfries ‘ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to bea Christian.’ Mrs. Brook gave me Cennick’s 
Sermons. 

First year of Mr. Richardson’s catechizing at Belfries 
Church. 

July. My brother had rheumatic fever. He was sat up 
with a fortnight. 

Nov. Letters on religious subjects from brother Edmund, 
He gave me ‘Mason on the Sacraments.’ A fortnight at 
Scarborough. My father and aunt Mortimer there. 

1775. A letter from Miss M. Hill on abstaining from 
Diversions on a religious motive—with answer to it. 

4. Jan. Thursday. Drank tea at my Aunt Mortimer’s 
(Faith’s mother’s sister), met Mr. Richardson Miss Buckle 
Mr Gray and Miss Scott. Had a hymn book given to me. 
Read Pilgrim’s Progress at the Summer House with Betty 
Hunter. 

(This date is underlined as above. I think Faith meant to 


remember specially the first day on which she met her future 
husband.) 


Ist March. First lecture at Belfries on the Wednesday. 
Part of a Homily read with observations on it. Catechizing 
on the Saturdays at Belfries. 

(After this comes a long list of the Homilies by Mr. Richard- 
son, read by her: “On the Misery of Man,’ ‘ On Salvation 
by Christ Alone,’ ‘On Faith,’ ‘On Charity,’ etc. One 
day she writes: ‘My Father there, the first time of his 
coming.’) 

3rd May. Read the ‘Life of Whitfield’ calculated to 
take off prejudice and animate zeal. Mr. Adam preached at 
the Postern Church (St. Cuthbert’s). (The Revd. Thomas 
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Adam, Rector of Wintringham in Lincolnshire, a noted 
preacher and divine. Died 1784—age 85.) 

1775, 2nd July. Aunt and Cousin Anderson after I was 
gone to bed (being not well) cautioned my Father and 
Mother respecting my being likely to injure the family with 
my religious notions being Methodistical: Mentioned strange 
reports concerning me. 

18th. Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Aunt and Cousin Mortimer 
drank tea with me at the Summer House. 

24th. Drank Tea at Aunt Mortimers. Met Mr. C. Morti- 
mer, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Gray. 

Sept. (Every few days notes homilies and lectures, 
sermons and texts, interspersed with the mention of visits 
and ‘ drinking tea with friends and relations.’) 

Oct. 26th. At Aunt Mortimer’s to tea. Met Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. King, Mr. Gray, and three Miss Scotts and Mr. Buckle. 

17th. Sister Frances and brother E. and I had a profitable 
visit at the Summer House. (A very small amount was 
received by Faith this year.) Received £4.11.5, Expended 
£4.12.7h. 

1776. 3rd Jan. Mr. Richardson began a course of lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 

9th Sunday. Mr. Richardson baptised_a Jew at Belfries 
Church. Mr. Gray, Mr. Henley, Mr. Preston, Sponsors. 
Drank tea at my Aunt Mortimer’s, Mrs. Scott, Mr. R. and 
Mr. Gray and the Jew drank tea. He proved an imposter. 

18th. Mrs. Mortimer at the Assembly, and next day at 
the Concert. I drank tea at my Aunt Mortimer’s, met Mr. 
Milner, Mr. Richardson and Sister Frances there. 

20th. Mrs. Mortimer began to be very unwell. 

21st. My Mother sent for by Mrs. Mortimer (Aunt 
Mortimer’s daughter-in-law), and Lady Anderson, Mrs. 
Mortimer being in great danger. She died at 11 o’clock in 
the evening. Sunday. O ! how important is an established 
interest in Christ; for in the midst of life we are in death. 

Mrs. Mortimer was 33 years old. She was buried at 
Healaugh, in the chancel of the church where many of the 
Mortimers are buried. 

Feb. 19th. Mr. Gray drank tea and supped with us. 

20th. Received an affectionate remonstrance against pride 
from Cousin Mortimer. 

1st March. Commemorated the blessing of the lectures 
having been begun in Belfries Church on this day last year. 
(More lectures noted.) 
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(1776) 4th. Met Miss Hemingway at my Aunt Mortimer’s. 
She had been a schoolfellow of mine at Mrs. Gibson’s. She 
desired me to write to her. 

25th. Rode with my Father to Haxby. We put Hall’s 
two children to School. Continued to send them two at a 
time. They had eleven. 

19th. Mr. Richardson drank tea with us the first time. 

26. My Father and Mother at Belfries Church, all my 
Brothers and Sisters there too. I admired the goodness of 
God in thus removing prejudices. Lady Anderson, Cousin 
Mortimer and Mr. Gray drank tea with us. 

31st. Received a letter from Mrs. Anderson of Hampton 
Court saying that Miss Anderson had eloped with Mr. Smith. 

(Lady Anderson never forgave this marriage, as will be 
seen later, for no apparent reason. Nicholas Smith was 
Accountant General of the Court of Chancery. The House 
possesses a portrait of him painted in 1812 by W. Owen, 
R.A., and engraved by M. Ward. Nicholas Smith died 181 ey ee 


June 13. Letter from Lady Anderson after her daughter’s 
marriage. Another from Mrs. Anderson on the same sub- 
ject. 

23rd. My Father and I went with my brother Edmund to 
Pickering. Left him to be prepared for College by Mr. 
Robinson. Returned by Kirbymoorside, Helmsley. Saw 
Duncombe Park, Hovingham, ete. 

July 28th. Met Mr. C. Mortimer and Mr. Gray at Aunt 
Mortimers. 

August 7th. Letter from my Mother to Scarborough 
respecting Mr. Gray’s application to my Father on my 
account. 

12th. Mr. Gray supped with us. 

21st. Went to Scarborough in the phaeton with Sir 
William Anderson. Called next day upon Miss Geldard. 

23rd. Wrote to my Mother and Mr. Gray. Saw a great 
deal of Miss Geldard while at Scarborough. 

Sept. 16. Lecture at Belfries. Brother William, Sister 
Frances and I drank tea at the Summer House. A most 
comfortable and profitable evening. Reading, etc. 

30th. About this time Mr. Russell paid his addresses to 
Sister Frances. Expended £4.18.1. 

Charity £1.13.6 
Presents. 0.17.0 
Books. 1. 5.5 
Sundries 1. 2.2—£4.18.1 
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1777. (Karly in the year the mention of visits paid and 
visitors received continues pretty regularly, also of visits 
to the much loved Summer House.) 

22 April. Aunt H. Cousin George Wilson came on a visit 
to Lady Anderson; they were a great deal with us and left 
York the 12th of May. About this time Mr. Richardson 
endeavoured to make a particular and experimental applica- 
tion of 3rd Romans to the conscience. 

Mr. Russell visited us on Sister Lucy’s account. 

June 23rd. Exhortation on the Lord’s Prayer at Belfries 
preparatory to Confirmation. 

July 6th. The Archbishop’s first appearance at York 
Minster. (Archbishop Markham.) 

27th. House in Petergate engaged. Went to see it with 
Mrs. Scott and Cousin Mortimer. At Aunt Mortimer’s an 
interesting discussion on Calvinism. 

Sept. 3rd. Mr. Richardson began a course of lectures on 
3rd Genesis. 

Sept. 8th. My Mother set off for Scarborough. My Uncle 
William Hopwood, Brother William and I drank tea at the 
Summer House. Letter to my Brother Edmund saying we 
intend hearing Mr. Richardson, being our Parish Minister. 

Oct. Went to visit my Father Gray at Hull. Spent a day 
at Hedon. Mr. King breakfasted there with us. 

Nov. My Father and Sister Gray came to visit us. The 
former left us 27th. the latter staid till 6th Dec. 

Dec. The Elland Society began to collect subscriptions 
for the education of pious young men in the Established 
Church. Sister Lucy visited Stamford this year. 

The latter end of this year my Brother Jonathan’s re- 
ligious views improved and his desire to live to the glory of 
God. He liked ‘ Owen, On the Glory of Christ.’ 

Sept. 19th. My Father and Mother came from Scarborough. 
Lady Anderson ill. 

October 9th. Married at Belfries Church by the Rev. 
William Richardson who breakfasted with us. Cousin 
Mortimer dined, my Sisters came home with me to supper. 
Cousin Mortimer and many others in the Church during the 
time of our marriage ceremony, they having requested to 
be present, wishing to join in begging a blessing on the 
union.” 


~— — 
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carried on his business as a weaver at the village of Selley 
near Hedon. After her death he removed to Hedon, where 
he had a more extensive business. In or about the year 
1750 he married my Mother Margaret ye daughter of John 
Thompson, a farmer, residing in the neighbourhood of Hedon. 
She was about the age of 46 when I was born. In 1761, 
the year of her death, my Father removed to Hull where 
he had a place in the Customs House, and there continued. 
He married his third wife Ann Dedier in 1762. She was of 
a French refugee Family.” 


William Gray kept very accurate and particular accounts, 
and sometimes made notes of a personal character in his 
account book. 


“In 1772 when I came to York I had nothing in hand, 
but was supplied with a loan of £8 from my old Master, 
Mr. Iveson.” 


Light is thrown upon his character and upon the reality of 
his religion by the entries from 1775 onwards to the following 
effect: 


“A fifth part of clear receipts deducted for a separate 
Fund.” 


In that year his total income was £74 15s. 10d., and his 
“disbursements for Board, Clothes, Pocket expenses and 
miscellaneous articles as per particulars in the Marble 
covered Book—£33.15.3.”’ In 1777, the year of his marriage, 
and for many years after, he deducted a “ tenth part of clear 
receipts ” for a separate fund. In 1831 he went back to his 
original deduction for this purpose of one-fifth of “ clear 
receipts.” And he made a note in the book to that effect, 
December 31st, 1831: “‘ Have now considered to extend 
this deduction to the standard at which it was fixed when I 
first began the world.” 

In Faith’s account books appear details as to the manner 
in which this tenth part and fifth part of his income was 
distributed. ‘‘ Disbursements from the Charity Fund,” as 
she called it. All his life he could say with truth: “I love 
Thy commandments above gold and precious stones.” 

Faith Gray wrote a short sketch of the earlier life of her 
husband for her second son, the Rev. William Gray: 
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‘Supposing it may not be unacceptable to you to be 
acquainted with some general account of your Father’s life 
from the early age of ten years, I shall endeavour to detail 
what occurs to me. 

During his Mother’s life he had some religious instruc- 
tion; he could repeat the Liturgy by heart, and delighted 
in the Church Service; and his parents rejoiced to see him 
So promising. At the time he was ten years old his mother 
died; and soon after his father removed to Hull (having a 
place in the Customs House). Here he lost his relish for re- 
ligion, having no longer his mother’s watchful care. 

At twelve years old he went as a writer to Mr. Iveson, 
a well known solicitor of Hedon, preparatory to his being 
taken clerk at a proper age. At 15 years old he was articled, 
his father paying with him a Fee of 25 guineas. He at- 
tended Mr. Iveson three months on a business he had in 
London that year. Mr. Gray underwent many hardships 
before this time, but his father prudently avoided listening 
to complaints. During the clerkship he had great fatigue 
riding from place to place in all weathers on horses which 
endangered his life by stumbling many times. He also had 
large bundles, maps, etc. so that if he got off horseback he 
scarcely knew how to get on again. Mr. Iveson was not 
capable of giving him instruction when at home, which was 
seldom the case, for he was generally at that time engaged 
in draining, enclosures, and such like work. 

Mr. Gray during this time wrote precedents, read, im- 
proved himself in various ways; two large folios I have seen, 
closely written, which must have cost much time and atten- 
tion. He had no friend or relative at Hedon to advise or 
assist him; the place was very dissipated and gay. His 
master was occasionally in habits of intoxication, and his 
mistress was a Roman Catholic. The fellow clerk and 
bedfellow, a profligate character. At one time Mr. and 
Mrs. Iveson were in London three months, and Mr. Gray 
was left to take care of the house and business (the writer 
did not sleep in the House, he was but an immoral character). 
In these and other trying circumstances your father was 
mercifully preserved from gross sin. 

Your father gave me in a letter a most interesting account 
of his being confirmed, and after receiving the Sacrament, 
a copy of ‘The whole duty of Man’ and much prayer were 
his guides, and many resolutions with some endeavours to 
live religiously were the consequences. 
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On the expiration of his articles through Mr. Townsend’s 
recommendation, he came to York to be an assistant in 
Mr. Graves’s office. He was that month only 21 years of 
age. Here he was introduced to Mr. Wooley by Mr. Town- 
send and to other associates, but he had no relatives or 
friends to resort to. Religion, he began to think, must be 
such as others had; for he saw no one to support him in such 
strict observance of its duties, particularly so of the Sabbath. 
Still he was graciously kept from gross sin; and happening to 
lodge in Mr. Richardson’s parish, he began again to think 
religion was needful. He went to the early prayers at the 
Minster (at 7 o’clock a.m. discontinued 40 years) which he 
found very edifying; he made solemn preparation for the 
Sacrament. Bishop Beveridge’s ‘ Private Thoughts ’ were 
of great service to him. 

Mr. Gray’s salary was only £60.0.0 a year, and with this 
after paying for board &c. he gave an aged relative £4.4.0, 
made presents, assisted others. I have his accounts in which 
these payments appear. 

Mr. Gray came to York in 1772: in the beginning of 1773 
he became acquainted with Mr. Richardson, and was earnest 
for the salvation of his soul. He had many severe conflicts, 
and particularly from the fear of his father’s being made 
unhappy by his being what he deemed righteous over-much. 
From a desire that religion might not suffer through any 
negligence in business he was more than ever careful and 
diligent to comply with the exhortation ‘ diligent in 
business ’; yet he was fervent in spirit ‘serving the Lord.’ 
Mr. Graves offered him a partnership in 1774: he was then 
24 years old. But business was so much gone from the 
_ office that your father doubted whether the profits would 
amount to as much as his salary of £60; and Mr. Graves said 
he would arrange to make up what should be deficient. A 
close attendance, skill, and indefatigable industry, with the 
blessing of God, by degrees brought the office into the 
respectable condition into which it was resigned to Messrs. 
Thorpe and Gray. 

In 1777 your father and I were married, and much com- 
fort and blessing we enjoyed, though mixed with trials: 
the death of my much loved brother William in 1778 aged 26; 
and Mr. Gray’s excessive fatigue, owing to the extravagance 
and misconduct of a favourite nephew (almost an adopted 
son) of Mr. Graves in the office, which made us for three or 
four years in danger of bankruptcy, was very distressing. 
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In 1782 this unhappy youth eloped, and robbed Mr. 
Graves of so much that with other extravagances he was 
insolvent. Your father on this occasion put down £100 and 
was joined by some confidential friends with other sums so 
that the debts were paid, and the credit of the office pre- 
served. We had then a very small capital: your father 
almost every evening after he had done the Law business 
sat up till, 1, 2, or 3 in the morning to investigate the 
Stewardships and other concerns and to maintain Mr. Graves, 
for he could do nothing. 

Your father had all the time of the partnership the profit 
of only half the Law business, and nothing from Steward- 
ships; he had also a handsome allowance to make to his 
father who was very infirm, and to his sister. This excessive 
labour began to impair his health, and for two or three years 
it was feared his life would not be long, and that a con- 
sumption was begun. Mr. Graves died in 17 89, and through 
your father’s exertions his debts were paid within a few 
pounds. The excessive labour Mr. Gray underwent, attended 
with continual interruptions by day, and want of rest by 
night, so shattered his nerves, that it caused an irritability 
of temper, or rather manner which has given pain to his 
friends. But I can testify that it is free from any abiding 
displeasure, and that it is only momentary. 

Not long after this, the Stamp Office was given to your 
father; without this (with all his labour) scarce any provision 
could have been laid up for his family. 

During all this life of fatigue and exertion, no murmur was 
ever heard, but his mind was kept in peace; he cheerfully 
and thankfully set apart a portion of his income for pious 
and charitable purposes: used ‘ hospitality without grudg- 
ing ’: attended to the temporal and spiritual welfare of his 
wife, children, servants and others; has uniformly been a 
promoter of every benevolent and useful plan for the Glory 
of God, and the good of his fellow creatures, and his great 
delight was in the society of pious persons and those of 
Intelligent and useful characters ; though too often in the 
course of business he was obliged to mix with opposite 
dispositions. He has been a comfort and an adviser as well 
as helper to Mr. Richardson and to other Ministers, and to 
many many more. 

I trust my children will join in thanking God that they 
had such a father. 


llth March, 1814, 


Fata Gray. 
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Having in much haste scribbled this today, I give it to 
you to peruse, and return to me to show to your Brothers 
and Sisters, for I have not time nor inclination to copy 


fen ail 2 ay 


* ** * * * 


The practice of Messrs. Graves and Gray soon increased 
owing to the skill and assiduity of William Gray. Mr. 
Graves, who combined the profession of the law with the 
agency of estates, was a “ portly man,” whose habits had 
been to ‘‘ explore fields or chat with neighbours in the streets, 
rather than sit at his desk.” 

In 1784 Mr. Gray was actively engaged in the celebrated. 
political meeting at York, held in opposition to the Coalition 
Ministry, when William Wilberforce (1759 to 1831) so won 
the hearts of his hearers that at the ensuing election he was 
returned member for the County of York, and for Hull, taking 
his seat for the former constituency. 

Wilberforce was one of the leaders of what was known as 
the “Clapham Sect” of Evangelists. His religious views, 
therefore, were the same as those of William Gray, and a 
strong friendship grew up between them. Mr. Gray became 
the Almoner of Mr. Wilberforce’s large charities in York- 
shire, and on his visits to York welcomed him as his guest. 
Mr. Gray gave large sums to the Anti-Slavery campaign 
started by Wilberforce and Thomas Clarkson with Pitt’s 
approval and support. He was appointed Undersheriff to 
J. Yorke, Esq., High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1789, and notes 
that his receipts from that office that year were £223. 5s. 103d. 

In 1790, on the death of Mr. Clough, Mr. Gray was ap- 
pointed Distributor of Stamps for the West Riding of York- 
shire, through the influence of Mr. Henry Duncombe of 
Copgrove, and Mr. Wilberforce, the then County Members. 
This appointment, of great importance, and producing a 
large income, was held by him until 1828, when he resigned. 
An instance of rare conscientiousness occurred upon his 
appointment as Distributor of Stamps. On entering upon 
this office he found the emolument to be far beyond what the 
labour and responsibility of the situation required, and he 
therefore acquainted the Government with the fact, in order 
that the allowance might be reduced. Whether this request 
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was immediately complied with is not certain; and it prob- 
ably was not, as Mr. Gray returned to the Government the 
surplus beyond what he thought was just. It is not known 
exactly how much Mr. Gray returned to the Treasury. 

But the House keeps with gratification two receipts 
written on simple unstamped paper—the one dated 
February 19th, 1821, bearing the written address “ Downing 
Street,” containing the following words: 


“ The donation of £1000 from 8.0.Y. (Stamp Office, York) 
to the revenue by H.B. has been received, and will be carried 
to the Public Account. 

H. VANSITTART.” 


And the second dated January 22nd, 1822: 


“The second Donation of One thousand pounds from 
8.0.Y. to the Treasury by W.B. has been received and will 
be carried to the Public Account. 

H. Vansirrart.” 


These are docketed by W. Gray as follows: 


“1821 & 1822, Receipts for two Voluntary anonymous 
payments into the Exchequer of £1000 each; in consequence 
of the Stamp Office poundage being continued to that time 
unreduced; I having had in 1816 an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which I represented the 
expediency of lowering it. 

WG 


After the death of Mr. Graves, Mr. Gray took Mr. Anthony 
Thorpe, a man of education, refined taste, and high principles, 
into partnership, who later served the cause of science in 
York, and helped in the foundation of the Philosophical 
Society. 


“ The name of the office became a guarantee for superior 
intelligence as well as for integrity and zeal. Mr. Gray’s 
application to business was intense; he conscientiously 
thought that when the interests of others are committed to 
a professional man, it does not become him to indulge in 
idleness, delay or pleasure. Night after night was his 
candle seen burning in his office till 11] o’clock or later; but 
although he thus furnished an example of a man not slothful 
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in business, he was at the same time fervent in spirit. 
serving the Lord, constantly attending the evening week-day 
lecture at Belfrey’s church and various meetings for religious 
edification. . 

He was connected in various ways with all the religious 
institutions of his time. He was one of the founders of the 
York Sunday Schools, and until he was 90 he used to attend 
one of the schools on Sunday to instruct the children. He 
was President from its foundation of the York Auxiliary of 
the Church Missionary Society, and of the Bible Society. 
He was a Director of the York Dispensary, on the Committee 
of the York County Hospital, and later on, Treasurer of 
that Institution.”’* 


William Gray was one of the original members and 
founders of the York Savings Bank. Mr. W. Louis Lawton, 
the present Actuary of that successful bank, now called the 
“ York County Savings Bank,” writes me as follows: 


““T have been much impressed with the extraordinarily 
close connection, dating right back to 1816, of Mr. Gray’s 
family with the Savings Bank. Meeting after meeting, 
year after year, almost without a break, I read that Mr. 
Jonathan, Mr. William Junr. and latterly of course, Mr. 
Edwin Gray have been present. On a great many occasions 
they have taken the Chair, and are invariably reported as 
having advised the Meeting on important questions of 
administration. It is really a wonderful record of service 
to the Savings Bank cause and one which I should think is 
unequalled throughout the Kingdom.” 


* * * * * 


“His object not being to accumulate a large fortune, 
William Gray retired from the practice of the Law in 1805, 
thinking he might be of more service to the cause of God 
and of his fellow men if he possessed increased leisure. He 
retained the appointment till later years of the Stewardship 
of the Duncombe Park Estate, and it was among his chief 
enjoyments to ride about that picturesque and splendid 
property and show its beauties to young companions.” 


After the death of his friend Mr. Richardson, he edited 
three volumes of his sermons; he also made an abridgment of 


* Quoted from W. J.’s memoir of William Gray, privately printed. 
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Law’s Serious Call. He was exceedingly methodical and 
never idle, one good thing or another always engaging his 
attention. He was a fairly constant contributor to the 
Christian Observer, a newspaper founded in 1801 by William 
Wilberforce and his “Clapham Sect” to press their 
Evangelical views on religion. Archdeacon Wrangham, 
who published an abridgment of Builer’s Analogy, acknow- 
ledged in his preface the help he had received from Mr. 
Gray. He said: ‘‘ For the plan of the work and for a con- 
siderable portion of its execution I am indebted to one whom 
I know not whether to congratulate more on the strength 
and clearness of his head, or the uprightness and integrity 
of his heart.” 

He was fond of books, prints, and pictures, and the House 
contains many such, collected by him from 1808 onwards. 
He loved the country and beautiful scenery, and travelled 
constantly both on business and on pleasure. 

Faith’s Diary shows how much travelling was done in 
the last two decades of the eighteenth century and early 
nineteenth century. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, in their 
fascinating Story of the King’s Highway, remind us that the 
majority of travellers even throughout the eighteenth 
century went on horseback. ‘‘ Right down to the nineteenth 
century, indeed, every increase of travel meant, for the most 
part, an increase in the number of well-mounted horsemen, 
with their saddlebags behind them, that were a constant 
feature of theroads. Throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century, and in particular cases even into the nineteenth, 
judges and barristers ‘rode their circuits,’ and commercial 
travellers were simply ‘riders,’ or became known as 
‘bagmen ’ from the two bags of samples they bore on the 
saddlebows. Merchants and manufacturers and_ their 
customers alike visited each other on horseback; legislators 
and officials went to and fro in the same way. These 
travellers commonly rode post horses, changing their mounts 
at well-known stages by the way. The roads were, of 
course, hardly ‘roads’ as we understand the word. They 
were really rights of way across another’s land, and no one 
set of people were responsible for their maintenance.” 

The account books in the House give no information about 
the cost of horse hire until 1805. In that year several 
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entries were made; for instance, ‘“‘ Horse hire to Duncombe 
Park, £2.4.0. (twenty-five miles from York). 


To Nunmonkton (6 miles) 3/6 


To Knaresborough 5/— (eighteen miles). 
To Malton 8/— 17 ‘5 
To Bridlington 12/— 
To Ganton 9/- 
To Kirbymoorside 8/- 

1806. Horse hire to Hull 1 


5 
a: ae Doncaster and Driffield wir 


Andsoon. Later, when Mr. Gray travelled on his own horse, 
there is an entry which is interesting as showing the cost of 
keeping a horse when away from home: 


“Mr. Goss’s bill for Horse at Livery (15/9 per week with 
3 quarterns of oats per day. MHostler 1/6 per week).”’ 


Stage coaches came upon the road about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Mr. and Mrs. Webb say as to this: 


“It is usually forgotten how modern are these new users 
of the roads. There is no trustworthy record before 1754 
of any coach with springs; In that year several were adver- 
tized to run between London and Edinburgh, Manchester 
and Chelmsford. With the advent of these ‘ flying coaches ’ 
which accomplished their early journeys at the then wonder- 
ful rate of 5 miles an hour, and which by 1830 expected to 
run from London to Edinburgh 400 miles in 40 hours, began 
the really imperative demand for the hard smooth and level 
surface for which we now look in a road.” 


Several letters from William Gray to his father have been 
preserved. I give a few extracts to show his outlook on 
religion : 

Letter from W. Gray to his Father. 
YorK. 
March 21st, 1776. 

*““HoNOURED FATHER, 

You must not be distressed at the delay which I 
sometimes make in writing to you; I need not tell you that 
it springs not from want of affection, but the principal 
reason is, lack of something to write about, and this generally 
happens after a visit when we have had opportunity of 
mentioning everything on our minds.... My Sister 

4 
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to enjoy with Thankfulness these Convenient Mercies, and 
to rejoice in God as the Giver of them; but I am ashamed 
to own that they seem to have a contrary Effect, I have 
often been more thankful and spiritual when outward 
Providences were more disagreeable and when I laboured 
under Crosses. I find a tendancy to rejoice in the Gifts 
rather than the Giver. It is therefore a more dangerous 
Season to me than to you, and I beg your prayers and those 
of my Friends at this juncture, that my Soul may not be 
ensnared, and that my rejoicing may be a Christian and not 
a carnal one. 
% * % * * 


Miss Hopwood and I both need an Interest in your 
prayers. At this Time when we should be the most diligent 
in waiting upon God to prepare us for our important Changes, 
we have little Opportunity together and many Things to 
call our Attention of a Worldly Kind. The Lord, I trust, 
supports her more than me, but we are both in need of help. 
I mentioned to my Sister the Day on which I hoped we 
should join our Hands. There are many Things to do, but 
I trust they will be finished: I shall write again to some 
of you before that Day, if it please God. We can fix nothing 
about seeing you till after we get settled a little. Mr. 
Hopwood gives me £300 in hand; there will be something 
further when he dies, and he has too great regard for his 
daughter not to make her equal with his other daughters, 
which is all I desire. £200 of this will serve to buy furniture, 
and the rest to answer my present occasions; I shall have 
£300 I think from the partnership Business, and J hope the 
future profits of it will more than Maintain my Family; 
therefore I shall have a Fund out of which I hope always 
to assist you with any Thing you want, and I would not 
have you touch any little Matter you have out at Interest 
but let it stay. If it be agreeable to you I should wish you 
to make a Will and give your property and the Keyingham 
House and your Personal effects to my Sister, as I always 
meant them for her Benefit in case I had any Thing to do 
with them: but you will want admitting Tenant to the House 
before you can surrender it to the use of your Will, and as I 
hope we live to meet shortly those matters may be settled then. 

With my prayers and wishes for your Soul’s Health I 


remain : 
é Your affectionate son 


WILLIAM GRAY 
Junr.” 
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YorK. 
April 27, 1778. 

“DEAR FATHER, 

Inclosed is a York Bank Note for ten pounds, you 
will repay yourself out of it what You have laid down to my 
Grandmother and apply the rest to your own use. My Wife 
and I are much pleased at your letting my Sister mention 
your want and we rejoice that the God of all mercies enables 
us to supply it. 

My wife and I read your last letter with concern, which 
gave us an account of the uncomfortable situation you were 
in from the strength of your corruptions and the hidings 
of the Lord’s Countenance. We were enabled to bear you 
upon our hearts at the Throne of Grace and to entreat the 
Lord to return and revive you that you might rejoice in him 
and conquer his Enemies and yours . . . that when public Means 
are cut off he will teach them Wisdom secretly. Times of 
affliction are trying, but I believe when we get to Heaven we 
shall look back upon them as the most favoured Moments 
Gl OUDsUile: eke 

Many of your York friends and particularly of my Father- 
in-law’s Family desire to be remembered to you. My wife 
joins me in cordial respects and good wishes. 

Tam Dr. Father affectionately yours 
WILLIAM GRAY 
Junr.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
THEIR COMMON LIFE 


Iv appears to have been the fashion in those days for the 
relations of a newly married couple to accompany them 
home and have supper the evening of the wedding day, and 
also for them to receive visitors and guests on the days 
immediately following. Faith Gray and her husband had 
guests at breakfast, at dinner, at tea, and at supper the day 
after their marriage, and at one or other meal on the days 
immediately following, in addition to callers whose names 
she carefully records. I gather that in those days breakfast 
was rather a substantial meal to which visitors were not 
infrequently invited, that dinner took place generally about 
three or four o’clock; that ‘drinking tea” so frequently 
mentioned by Faith as an occasion for friendly meetings was 
served between five and six o’clock; and that a supper was 
partaken of later in the day about nine o’clock. I believe 
that biscuits or cake and a glass of wine were not infrequently 
enjoyed in the morning, between breakfast and dinner. 

Business men, such as William Gray, returned to their 
offices after dinner, as the mails arrived in the evening; hence 
more than one mention of his late attendance at his office, 
and his long hours of work. 

Faith’s Diary now contains almost daily records of 
visitors who came either to “drink tea,” to supper, or to 
dinner, and records of journeys made much more frequently 
than one would have supposed. 


* * * ** * 
1777 29th Oct. Mr. Gray and I went to Hull and stayed 
four days. 


Nov. 3rd. My Father and Sister Gray came to visit us. 
My Father and Mother supped. 
43 
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1777. Many visitors and callers, amongst whom were 
Mr. and Mrs. Stillingfleet. 

28. My Father Gray left York and Sister Gray left on 
the lst Dec. 

1778. August 11. Rode to Hull on Mr. Bulmer’s horse 
(single). 

August 25th. Went to Hedon. Rode to Burton Constable 
and Paul near Spurn Head on the 26th Aug. 

27 Aug. Left Hedon and returned to Hull. Sept 2. left 
Hull and went to Mr. Adam’s at Wintringham. 4th Left 
Wintringham rode out with Mr. Bassett in the morning. 
Arrived at York to dinner on the 5th. 


* * * * * 


The Rev. Thomas Adam here mentioned, in his day a 
noted preacher and divine, was Rector of Wintringham in 
Lincolnshire, and was, along with Mr. Richardson and the 
Rev. James Stillingfleet,* one of those who greatly influenced 
William and Faith Gray and their circle of relations and 
friends. There is a portrait of him in the delightful book of 
prints of well-known and well-loved people which the House 
possesses. On his death in 1784, at the age of eighty-four, 
a Sketch of his Life and Character with Extracts from his 
Diaries was written by the Rev. James Stillingfleet, with a 
brief preface by the Rev. W. Richardson. It was popular, 
and ran into several editions. 

The House contains a beautifully bound copy of the book, 
bearing the name of its owner, Lucy Gray, Faith Gray’s 
daughter, written in a fine, pointed hand, and the date 1809. 

Lucy evidently read it constantly and carefully, for many 
passages are marked by her, and the book has been well used. 

Here is one of her marked passages: 


“Every hour comes to us charged with duty, and the 
moment it is past returns to heaven to register itself, how 
spent. 

My hours how trifled, sauntered, dozed, sinned away !” 

* * * * * 


1778 Sept. 28th My Father set off on a journey to the 
north, my brother William being too ill in a rheumatic fever 


* The Rev. James Stillingfleet, Vicar of Hotham, near South Cave, 
and ten miles from Beverley. 
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to go. He was thought in a likely way to recover till the 
7th October, when he was very ill. 

I sat up with him. This week, hopes were again enter- 
tained of his getting better till the evening before my Father 
got home from the north, 13th Oct. The meeting between 
him and my brother was most affecting. 

Saturday. I sat up with him along with my sister Frances 
and Betty Hunter, Mr. Brook, the apothecary was in the 
next room; at six o’clock on Sunday morning he died. Oh 
what a night of affliction! When this dear brother said, 
at 2 in the morning, ‘Can anything more be done 2’ and we 
were silent, it was truly a time of anguish. Through Mercy 
he turned his whole heart to his Saviour, as a sinner trusting 
no other righteousness but that of Jesus Christ. All was 
composed and our prayers, tho’ silent were fervent, such an 
earnest supplication I never before experienced. Mr. Gray 
and I spent the day at my Fathers. 

22nd. My brother was buried in a vault in St. Maurices’ 
Church outside Monk Bar, near my sister Ann who died at 
2 years old of the small pox. Mr. Richardson read the 
service. 


(Faith here wrote a memorandum of the particulars of 
her brother William’s ‘‘ Conduct in his last illness ’’; too pain- 
ful and morbid for reproduction, and less interesting than 
some accounts of a similar character written on the deaths 
of other members of her family. One paragraph may 
be of interest as showing the belief in the benefit of 
bleeding :) 

He put out his arm desiring to be bled. Mr. Brook told 
him he could not do it without asking Dr. Hunter, whom he 
had before refused to have called. My brother now con- 
sented to it, recollecting I suppose the relief he had from 
bleeding before. 


(She described his appearance before his illness.) 


When he died he was 26 years old. His person was 
above middle height strong and well made his countenance 
manly, open and engaging. His temper affectionate amiable 
and lively. He was fond of reading and music in which he 
excelled, and his understanding was a very good one. He 
was diligent in business and neglected no opportunity of 
cultivating his mind. He was particularly attached to his 
brothers and sisters and had pleasure in assisting them in 
the acquisition of knowledge. 
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Having attended a master for seven years whose mode of 
dakiviekien in Latin and Greek was not good, he felt the 
defect and applied himself to French and Italian in which 
he had made great progress and which would have been of 
use in business had he been spared. Whatever he applied 
to he excelled in, without being vain of the attainment, so 
far from it, he was ready to acknowledge that his brother 
Jonathan had a sounder judgement and more perfect acquain- 
tance with the languages, History, Chronology ete. than 
himself. 


* * = x = 


1779. 14th March. Mr. Brook (our apothecary) died. 

June. About this time Cousin Mortimer joined the 
Methodists. 

3rd August. Brought to bed at a quarter past 10 of my son 
Jonathan. 


30th. Our child christened at Goodramgate Church,* Holy 
Trinity, by the name of Jonathan. The Rev. Mr. Richard- 
son, Brother Jonathan and Sister Frances were Sponsors. 

2 Sept. Sister Lucy set off for London. 

6 Nov. My Uncle Wilson's letter mentioning Mr. Clark's 
offer of marriage to my Sister Lucy. 

1780 3 Feb. My son Jonathan’s first night of being weaned. 

Mr. Gray went to London with the County Petition. 
(Issued by the Yorkshire Reform Association, of which he 


* “The Parish of Holy Trinity Goodramgate York has, since 
1585 included the old pre-Reformation Parish of St John-del-Pike, 
whose church stood in or about Ogleforth, as well as the ‘ extra 
parochial place’ called the Bedern, where formerly Lived in com- 
munity life the old Vicars Choral of York Cat » and a portion 
of the Liberty of Minster Yard. The latter contained, adjoining 
College Street, or Little Alice Lane, as it is often called in these 
registers, the ancient buildings of St William's College, recently 
efficiently restored as the twentieth Century home of the Northern 
House of Convocation, but at the time of our registers the abode of 
Sir Henry Jenkins, Knight, and others, and where too the printing 
press of King Charles Ist issued itical broadsheets prior to the 
Great Civil War, in connection with which Royal residence in York, 
the burial of Richard Rosterne, ‘postilion to Prince Charles.” on the 
28th July, 1642, forms an interesting record in the registers. Other 
notable families living in the Parish, and mentioned on the registers 
are those of: Sir Arthur Ingram, Aislaby, Baines, Barstow, Beckwith, 
Buckle, Camidge, Gray, Hesketh, Hildyard, Howard, Morritt, 
Munby, Place, Prickett, St Quintin, Vavasour, Wentworth, Wilmer, 
Worsley, and Yarborough.” (Exiract from “The Parish Registers 
of Holy Trinity Goodramgaie York,” printed privately for the York- 
shire Parish Register Society in 1911.) 


¢ 
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had been secretary since 1778, when it was formed by 
numerous County Gentlemen.) 

Saw Miss Hemingway who mentioned Miss Lucas’ parti- 
cular attachment to the Methodists. 

22 March. Letter from Brother Edmund saying that he 
had left Oxford on account of illness and was at my Uncle 
Wilson’s. My Sister Frances went to London to accompany 
him to York where he only stayed a day or two and after 
that, both went to Scarborough the latter end of April. 
ae Bottomley very kind in both visiting and attending to 

em. 

28th June. Went to Sister Frances and Brother Edmund 
at Scarborough, my sister having been much fatigued by her 
attendance on him. 

5th July. Interesting letter from Mr. Gray. 

12th. Left Scarborough along with my brother Edmund 
and Sister Frances and came to Snainton New inn where we 
had comfortable accommodations. 

15th. I went to Pickering to hear Mr. Lawson preach at 
Middleton and Mr. Robinson at Pickering, returned to 
Snainton on the 17th with Mr. Wade. My Father and 
Mr. Gray came to see us. 

18th. Mr. Gray left us, my Father left us on the 22nd. 
on the 28th we left Snainton and slept at Malton. 29th 
slept at Spittal Bridge. 30th. Necessity obliged us to go to 
the New Inn Castle Howard. 

August 2nd. My Mother came to us with Mr. Atkinson, 
(surgeon). I came to York with him. 

3rd. My Mother came home, Edmund being worse. I re- 
turned to supply her place. My sister F. and I came with 
him to the Lobster House where we slept. The next day 
we, with difficulty brought our dear Edmund to York, he 
being very ill. 

6th. At 20 minutes past 3 in the afternoon the Lord was 
pleased to release our dear brother from his suffering and 
I trust that he sleeps in Jesus. He was aged 19 years. 
He was laid near my Brother William in St Maurice’s Church 
Yard out of Monk Bar. In the year 1776 my Brother 
Edmund had strong impressions of the importance of eternal 
things. He was then 16 years old. He thought that the 
Ministry was the most desirable of all professions, being that 
in which the care of soul was concerned. My Father and 
Mother approved of his choice the more readily both on 
account of their wish to comply with his inclinations and the 
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prospect of his being assisted when at College by Mr. Mortimer 
a near relation of my Mother’s, who was then Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford and afterwards Head of Lincolnshire 
College. Preparatory to my Brother’s going to Oxford he 
was placed under the care of the Rev. Mr Robinson at 
Pickering, under whose instructions he made such progress 
in the Classics that Dr. Mortimer on examining him in the 
latter end of the year 1778 thought him fit for College. He 
was accordingly entered a Gentleman Commoner and went 
thither in March 1779. He was received with much kindness 
by acquaintances introduced to him by Dr. Mortimer. He 
was near 6 feet high and very well made. His disposition 
and talents were good and hopes were formed of his being a 
respectable and useful Minister.* 


* * * * * 


1780. In October Mr. Gray paid a visit to the Rev. Mr. 
Adam at Wintringham along with Mr. Richardson. I was 
to have gone, but was prevented by a sprain in my arm. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stillingfleet and Mrs. Lucas were there. They 
had an interesting and edifying visit. 

My Sister Frances Hopwood went to Hovingham for the 
recovery of her health which suffered by her long attendance 
on my Brother Edmund. 

1781. My Aunt Mortimer died in the Spring of this year 
aged 77. Her daughter gave an account of her experience 
and dying illness in the Methodist Magazine. 

June Paid the first visit to Hotham (at the Rev. James 
Stillingfleet’s house) and staid there a few days. Hotham 
is 10 miles from Beverley. 

Dec. 19th. I received a letter from Mrs. Barnard to inform 
me that Mrs. Stillingfleet was that morning brought to bed of 
ason. Afterwards baptized by name Edward William. 

We went to the house in St. Saviourgate the summer of 
this year. Mrs. Ruth Thompson attended our parties about 
this time. 

My Sister Frances’ health very indifferent and continued so 
for a long time. 


* Faith made the following note about this brother: “ Edmund 
Hopwood was born 19 May 1761 and was baptised in Beddern 
(sic) Chapel in the City of York.” Bedern Chapel is the ancient 
chapel of the college of the vicars choral of York Minster, ‘‘ Bedern 
College,” and the only bit of the property left in the hands of the 
original owners (see The Bedern Chapel, York, by the Rev. F. 
Harrison, M.A., Vicar Choral and Librarian of York Minster). 
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1782 Jan. My Father, Sister and Aunt Gray came to visit 
us. Father and Aunt 10 days. Sister Gray a month and 
3 days. 

23rd. My Uncle Hopwood died aged 69. He was buried 
at Knaresborough. 

Feb. Had company almost constantly. 

March. Company often but none to lodge. 

April. Mr. Clark came to visit us on the 22nd. A great 
number of engagements this month. The relations from 
Knaresborough, Mr. Robinson etc were with us and on the 
25th my sister Lucy was married to Mr. Clark of Walcot, 
Bath. Sister Frances went with them, they stayed a while 
at Leeds with Miss Clark. 

May. Frequent company. 27th Mr. Gray went to 
London. 31st Uncle Robert Gray died. Miss Adam 
matried to Mr. Aistroppe. 

June. Many painful occurrences about this time: Much 
engaged. 

Mr. Lawson here in distress of mind. 

8th. Mr. Gray arrived from London ill in the influenza. 
ae Ill of the influenza myself. Jonathan and the servants 
ill too. 

28th. Brought to bed of a daughter a few minutes before 
- 4in the morning. May God grant me a grateful heart for 
His preservation both on the 15th when I had the violent 
cholic, and during the late delivery 

July. Occasional company. Sister Gray came to visit us. 

Aug. lst. Our daughter christened at St Saviourgate Church 
and named Margaret. Mr. Robinson Godfather, (my Mother 
stood for), Lady Anderson and my Sister Gray, Godmothers. 
My Sister Frances arrived from Bath. 

July 7th. My dear Brother Jonathan left York to go to 
Bath and Bristol. 

12th. Sister Gray left us. Drank tea with Mrs. Harrison. 
Mr. Robinson spent two days with us. A great deal engaged 
this month. Cousin Mortimer’s courtship with Mrs. Wren, 
which had been broken off, was renewed about this time. 

27th. Received a letter from Sister Clark informing me of 
my dear Brother’s being dangerously ill at Bristol; but a 
letter had been kept at the office which was received the 
25th from Mr. Clark at Bath who says that my Brother had 
gone to Bristol on the 19th in good health and spirits, and 
arrived there safe and well, that the next morning he was 
going to ride out, for which purpose he had to walk an 
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hundred yards up a hill whither his hostess Mrs. Duffit 
accompanied him; just as he reached the place he felt some- 
thing flowing from his mouth unusually warm, which proved 
to be blood, in consequence of a vessel being broken. He 
was immediately got home and Dr. Woodward, who had been 
recommended by Dr. Hunter of York, was sent for, with 
several others of the faculty, who after the bleeding was 
stopped prescribed what they thought necessary for the 
present. Dr. Woodward gave hopes of recovery, but my 
Sister Clark’s letter the day after tells me that Mr. Barry 
(an eminent apothecary) thought his case very unpromising. 
In both the letters I was desired not to mention the contents 
to my father and Mother. Mr. Gray was not at home. 
I therefore sent to beg Dr. Hunter to call. He was not in 
York. The day was anxiously spent; at ten that night 
he came and I read the letters with Dr. Woodward’s and 
Mr Barry’s sentiments. Dr. Hunter begged me to go im- 
mediately and inform my Father and Mother; tho’ I ob- 
jected to the having them alarmed at that late hour, I 
went. My Father was gone upstairs and preparing for bed. 
When he came down and heard the letters he gave a deep 
and affecting groan and said he should never again see his son. 

My brother had been dead five hours before I received 
the first intelligence of his illness. My sister Clark had 
written on the 25th that Dr. Woodward thought the vessel 
quite healed and that my Brother must be taken into the 
air as soon as the weather was better. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark earnestly begged some one to go to them from York. 


* * * * * 


1782. Saturday 31st. I received a letter from Mr. Clark 
at Bath enclosing the following from my sister to him. 


Bristol nine o’clock in ye morn. 


My DEAREST HusBANpD 
My heart is indeed almost broken, my beloved brother 
I shall never more behold in this world, he left it and went 
I am sure to glory, at 12 minutes past seven o’clock this 
morning. I can order nothing therefore hasten to me in 
a chaise immediately. 


Mr. Clark was just setting off to her. O my God, let not 
those afflictions be lost upon us, nor the mercies they were 
mixed with. 
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On the Ist Sept. I received a letter from my Sister Clark 
respecting my dear brother’s conduct in his last illness. 


(Faith here quotes a long letter full of painful details 
but also full of the joy experienced by Jonathan in his 
faith and trust in Jesus Christ, and expressing the tenderest 
affection for his parents and sisters and prayers for their 
religious welfare. The letter concludes:) 


I must now my dearest Sister deliver to you the dying 
words of our dear departed saint respecting our conduct 
in life. “* My dear sister’ he said, ‘“‘ comfort my dear Father 
and Mother and tell them I hope this will wean them from 
earthly things, and make them less and less worldly minded. 
Tell my Brother and Sister Gray to keep steady in the Faith. 
Tell my dear Fanny to continue in the way she has set 
forward in, and tell your Husband that I hope he will every 
day see more and more, the necessity of a religious life. 
Don’t pity me, I am going where all sin and sorrow shall 
be taken away. I know lam going to blessed immortality !”’ 
What a privilege for me to have the dying impressions of 
my dear Brother! For me to have the honour of being a 
comfort to him in his last moments, and how good was 
God to support me through such a trial! Nothing earthly 
~ could have done it; the thought of seeing a person die was 
terrible to me, and yet I saw my own brother die with a 
seeming composure, But why was this? ‘twas because 
his death bed seemed like the gate of Heaven. Tell my 
dear parents they must not grieve for him, tell them they 
must rejoice that, (to use his own words) he has left a 
troublesome world and is gone to blessedness. 

Farewell my dearest Sister. May God enable you to 
support this severe affliction. Remember meto. . 

Affecly Yours 
Lucy CLARK. 


My brother Jonathan had an excellent understanding 
which he had cultivated by reading the best authors during 
the intervals from business. He was of a modest calm 
turn of mind and remarkably contented, he had no tendency 
to enthusiasm in his disposition. He was a dutiful son 
and kind Brother and he respected good people and defended 
them when evil spoken of, notwithstanding his being of a 
temper shy and diffident. He had the same disadvantages 
as my eldest brother in not being properly instructed by 
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the Master who taught him Greek and Latin; but he by 
his industry, supplied that defect and also added the know- 
ledge of French and Italian. He was well acquainted with 
Chronology, History, Astronomy and Geography. Yet in 
business he was diligent, so as never to neglect it for any 
pursuit however pleasant to him. He spent as much time 
as he could in private duties. 

Before embracing those views of religion which supported 
him in his last moments, as well as influenced his life, he was 
from his reasoning cast, in danger of scepticism. 


* * * * * 


1782. Sept: Sister Frances very ill just now. My Father 
and Mr. Gray set off with her for Scarborough on the 10th. 

12th. Brother and Sister Clark came to York; they with 
my Mother, spent the Sunday with me. 

16th. Brother and Sister Clark went to Scarborough on 
Monday and returned on Saturday. I was a great deal 
with my Mother and indeed spent as much time as I could 
in College Street from the time of hearing that my Brother 
was ill. 

October. My Father, Sister Frances and Mr. Gray came 
from Scarborough. Brother and Sister Clark who had been 
at Carlisle returned to York. The next day Mr. Clark 
returned to Bath. 

Almost constant engagements this month. Mrs. and Miss 
Harrison, (Mrs. Cappe) drank tea with us. 

November. My Sister Clark left York. 

Had a great deal of Tea Company of the genteeler sort. 

December. Mr. Gray went to Hull on the 2nd and came 
home on the 4th. Almost constant engagements. The 
latter end of this year visited the Hemp manufactory 
belonging to Hooker, along with Miss Harrison (later Mrs. 
Cappe). He consented that the children and girls who 
worked with him should be taught to read in an evening 
and go along with the Mistress to Church on Sundays. 


CHAPTER VI 
PHILANTHROPY IN FAITH’S DAY 


FRom now onwards, constant mention is made in Faith’s 
diary of business and Committee Meetings connected with 
three institutions, in the initiation and management of which 
she took a leading part. 

Fortunately the House possesses an account of these, 
written by her friend and fellow-worker, Mrs. Catherine 
Cappe, first alluded to by Faith as Miss Harrison, the wife 
of the Rev. Newcome Cappe, Minister of a chapel in St. 
Saviourgate. 

The little book throws light on the conditions of the poorer 
people, on the outlook of the time, and also on the wisdom, 
energy, and resource of these pioneer women. The evils 
to be remedied were terrible, and there was no social con- 
science such as we have today. 

In the Preface to her book, entitled An Account of Two 
Charity Schools for the Education of Girls, and of a Female 
Friendly Society in York, Catherine Cappe writes thus 
(December 20th, 1799): 


“The subject, it is admitted, is a humble one; yet to the 
Christian who knows that in the eye of God, all his rational 
offspring are equal, all alike Candidates for a glorious state 
of endless happy existence, or to thinking persons of what- 
ever description, the good order and proper regulation even 
of a Female Charity School will not seem unworthy of some 
portion of attention.” 


She quotes what she calls a late valuable publication on 
Practical Education by Mr. and Miss Edgeworth : “ Let the 
poor be well educated and the difference in their conduct 
and understanding will repay Society for the trouble of the 


undertaking.” 
53 
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She pays a tribute to the “‘ benevolent exertions of many 
ladies of the City during a series of years” for the benefit 
of the institutions she describes. 

“T know,” she says, “‘ that the approbation of their own 
minds is a reward far superior in its value to any praise 
which others can bestow, yet to those of my countrymen 
who have leisure it cannot be improper to mention their 
example as praiseworthy and as deserving of imitation. 
We are so admirably framed, that in proportion as our 
benevolent affections are called into exercise, and our minds 
occupied with pursuits that are useful, in the same propor- 
tion will our own happiness as well as that of others be 
ultimately increased.” 

She concludes her preface by making an appeal for more 
consideration by Christians of the “fatal consequences of 
Female seductions that from time to time have come to 
our knowledge: for assuredly however lightly it may some- 
times be spoken of, to betray and to desert an innocent 
young woman is an evil of the greatest magnitude, whether 
viewed in its effects on Society at large, or as leading on 
the total ruin of an unhappy individual.” 

The full account of the Spinning School is too long to 
quote here, interesting and quaint in language as it is. 
However, owing no doubt to the success of the school, 
applications were received from different parts of the country 
for an outline of its work, with the result that the following 
short account was drawn up and circulated: 


ON THE SPINNING SCHOOL. 


“The Plan of this Institution was first suggested by a 
circumstance merely accidental. Towards the close of the 
year 1782, Mrs. Gray and myself painfully impressed by the 
behaviour of a set of Children employed in a Hemp Manu- 
factory in our neighbourhood, feeling deeply for their 
ignorance, and for the innumerable evils to which, particu- 
larly the Girls employed in it, were exposed, determined 
to try if something could not be done to mend their 
condition. 

Our first thought, was to have them taught to read, knit, 
and sew in an evening after they had finished their work 
in the Manufactory, and that a person, whom we meant to 
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engage, should accompany them to Public Worship on the 
Sunday. 

Having been encouraged by some donations from a few 
friends, 22 young girls were entered with a Mistress whom 
we had engaged to teach them. It did not however assume 
its present form till the summer of 1785. The leading 
object of the institution is to excite a spirit of virtuous 
industry among the children of the poor, for if idleness and 
want of principle are the great forces of their poverty and 
wretchedness, such efforts as are directed to preclude or 
eorrect these evils, are the kindest and best services that 
can be done them. 

The Sunday Schools established in so many parts of the 
kingdom will, it is hoped, do something towards a reforma- 
tion of manners; and in Manufacturing Counties they may 
be very extensively useful. But in a City like York, where 
the children of the poor are idle all the week, the mothers 
being chiefly employed in washing or as char-women, they 
are by no means adequate to the whole of the evil which 
such Schools are intended to prevent or cure. 

The children are assembled regularly twice every Sunday 
at the Spinning School, and from thence attend such places 
of Public Worship as their respective parents or other friends 
most approve, and afterwards at the school they have such 
religious instruction given them by Ladies, who attend the 
school for that purpose, as is judged most likely to excite 
in their young minds an early love of virtue. 

Encouraged by the success of the Spinning School, the 
Ladies who at first projected and who still superintend that 
Institution, about three years ago added to it a Knitting 
School, for the reception of children who are too young to 
be received into the other place. This Institution is founded 
upon similar principles, and as far as it extends is found to 
answer equally well. 

As soon as the children can spin four hanks of wool per 
day, they are decently clothed, and moreover, as an en- 
couragement, they receive one-fourth of their earnings in 
money at the end of the week, it being found that a present 
benefit, tho’ small, has more influence over the parents of 
such children as well as over the children themselves, than 
an advantage which is more distant, altho’ its magnitude 
should be much greater. They make their own clothes, 
which is a further advantage, as by that means they receive 


instruction in sewing from the knitting mistress who has 
5 
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two of the Spinners constantly for a month in rotation 
under her care for that purpose. It would have been much 
more agreeable to these parents and would have occasioned 
much less trouble to the ladies who superintend the School, 
if the children were to receive the whole of their earnings 
in wages without having any clothes given them; but if 
they were not clothed, many of the children would be sent 
in such a state as would render this very superintendence, 
in itself a necessity, nearly impracticable; and besides, 
without this, any material change in their manners and 
bearing could hardly be expected; decency of apparel being 
more closely connected with decency of character than may 
at first sight seem evident. 

The quantity of clothes given to the Spinners is regulated 
by a fixed rule bearing proportion to the earnings of the 
individual. 


CLOTHES ALLOWED TO THE SPINNING GIRLS IN PROPORTION TO THEIR LABOR, 


Spinners from four to Six Hanks. Seven Hanks. Hight Hanks. 
six Hanks a day. In Addition. Additional. Additional. 
A stuff ‘Gown. A checked Apron. A Cap. A green Riband 
Two linen Bedgowns. A coloured Shawl. round the 
Two Shifts. A pair of Pattens. Hat. 

Two pair of Shoes. A pair of 
Two checked handker- Worsted 
chiefs. Mittens. 
Two blue Aprons. 

A Straw Hat. 


Two pair of Stockings. 

Three ounces of 
Worsted. 

Shoes mended twice. 

1 Wolsey Petticoat. 


Spinners of Ten Hanks. Eleven Hanks. Twelve Hanks. 
Additional. Additional. Additional. 
A better Shawl. One Cap. One checked Apron. 
A Wolsey Petticoat. A Stuff Petticoat with A Black Bonnet. 
One Shift. the Gown. 
One White Apron. 


Stays are allowed to those who have regularly spun seven 
Hanks per day, for one year. 

Cloaks are lent, and when the girls go to service, are given 
to them, if they have behaved well in the School, and leave 
it with the approbation of the ladies who superintend it. 

The knitters are also supplied with each a Gown, a Hand- 
kerchief, a Cloak, for their Sunday dress. These are kept 
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at the School, and put on there every Sunday morning, and 
taken off again at night. 

The Ladies, in some few instances, have paid for the board 
and lodging of the children of parents who have either 
wholly abandoned them, or whose notorious profligacy, if 
they had been left subject to their influence, must have 
terminated in their total ruin. To this they have been led 
by considerations similar to those which have induced many 
worthy characters in different parts of the Island, to asso- 
ciate themselves for the Reformation and Improvement of 
manners; and they have already the satisfaction of seeing 
several young persons placed as servants in creditable 
families and likely to become useful members of society 
who, without such patronage, must have fallen an early 
sacrifice to vice and infamy. 

The expense hitherto incurred in each School, as well as 
the number of children taught in them, will appear from 
the Reports printed annually. 

Later, in 1798, a house (in St. Andrewgate) was engaged 
for a term of years, containing rooms for the Spinners and 
Knitters, besides suitable apartments for the two Mistresses. 
‘The Spinning School’ appeared to have attained that 
degree of stability that might encourage the hope of its 
becoming a permanent Institution. We therefore judged 
it expedient to divide the business of general superintendence 
by the Ladies into particular departments, as follows :— 


The Books and Expenditure. Miss Hazell. 


The Clothes. Miss Salmond, Miss Marsh, Miss 
Perrot, Miss Clough, and Miss 
Grimston* 

The Wool. Mrs. Dr. Withers and Miss 
Barton. 

Six Weeks Visitors. Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Cappe, Mrs. 


Withers,t Mrs. Dalton, Mrs. 
Dring, Miss Royds, Miss Gray, 
and Miss Salmond 


In the year 1797, a second subscription was promoted 
for the object of supplying the Children with Milk for 
Breakfast. They attend the School very early, and it was 
found not only that a great deal of time was wasted in 
going and returning, but that their breakfasts at home 
consisting generally of Tea without Milk or Sugar, was not 

* Miss Grimston owned and was living in another “ Parcel of the 


Mansion House of the Treasurers of the Cathedral.” 
+ Wife of the Recorder of York. 
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sufficiently nutritive to enable them to go through their work; 
and the good effects of this additional benefit are visible in 
the improved looks and greater activity of the children, 
and moreover it acts as an incentive to constant regular 
attendance. 

As these papers may fall into the hands of some who 
have not read the account of this School, published in the 
Monthly Magazine last year, that part is subjoined which 
gives an account of the general conduct of the Girls after 
leaving it, as by that means a better judgement may be 
formed respecting the utility of such an Institution. ; 

‘Some have turned out remarkably well, several now are 
decent members of our Friendly Society, and if we have 
been disappointed in the behaviour of others, it is not to 
be wondered at, considering the character of the Parents 
by whom these children are brought up, the greater part 
of whom are themselves extremely ignorant, and without 
any habits of self government; and as the leading object 
of the Institution is to save from ruin those whose situation 
would otherwise expose them to it, melioration of character, 
rather than perfect good conduct, is perhaps as much as 
can reasonably be expected. It may be observed, however, 
that efforts of this kind, persevered in for a long series of 
years, would continually become less difficult, and eventually 
more successful; it being obvious that the children of those 
whose characters were made so far better than those of 
their predecessors, would have fewer disadvantages to con- 
tend with, and be in less danger from the power of contrary 
influences.’ 

The Conductors of this Institution are well aware that in 
a large City like York, one such School of Industry and 
that for Girls only, cannot be expected to produce any visible 
change in the manners and appearance of the lower orders 
in general. They know and lament that multitudes of 
forlorn children are still daily in the streets, untaught and 
unemployed. Some little, it is evident, may be done 
towards the prevention of this evil by the exertions of 
private individuals; but nothing less than the interference 
and protection of the Magistrate, would be effectual to 
complete its cure. For, were Schools of Industry so multi- 
plied that the child of every person in needy circumstances 
could be admitted; still whilst our Poor Laws remain as 
they are at present, so constituted, and so administered as 
to hold out a certain support to the idle and profligate, 
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many parents would not send their children to be taught 
and employed in them. I do not presume to say what 

alteration in the Poor Laws, or what interference of the 
Magistrate would be effectual. Some such plan generally 
adopted as that of the active and benevolent Count Rum- 
ford* at Munich, or (as seeming more practicable in this 
Country) of the excellent Mr. Voght, at Hamburg, together 
with the general encouragement and patronage of Benefit 
Societies, promises much for the attainment of this most 
desirable end. It is not however too much to predict that, 
although efforts like these might not be effectual, without 
other aids, to produce a general reformation of the lower 
classes: yet that the sum of happiness in respect of numbers 
of individuals would be thereby exceedingly increased.” 


Tur Grey Coat SCHOOL. 


The Grey Coat School, along with the Blue Coat School, 
is still one of the City’s most cherished institutions. There 
is still a Gray on the Committee of the Grey Coat School 
giving loving service, Miss Elizabeth Gray, one of Faith’s 
great-grandchildren. In fact, a Gray has served since the 
foundation of the “ Ladies’ Committee ” in 1786, for Jane 
Gray (Mrs. Shann) a grand-daughter of Faith, was Hon. 
Secretary to the Ladies’ Committee for forty-one years. 
Faith herself gave constant and personal service up to 1813, 
and remained on the Committee until 1820. 

The Schools, which date from 1705, are so well known, 
and their history has been so well written in connection 
with the celebration of their bi-centenary, that I do not 
propose to do more than to give in Mrs. Cappe’s own words 
some extracts from her story of how she and Mrs. Gray 
were brought into the management of the School, and also 
to give a few details as to prices of domestic necessaries in 
those days. 


‘‘ Being at York on a visit, about the year 1780, I heard 
the Grey Coat School several times mentioned, and always 
in terms of regret.— 

* Count Rumford (Benjamin Thompson, 1753-1814), a British- 
American man of science, soldier, philanthropist, and administrator. 


Knighted by George III. Created a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire for administrative services rendered to Maximilian, Elector 


of Bavaria. 
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The Charity School of Boys, it was said, was an useful 
institution, upon the whole well conducted; but it some how 
or other happened, that very few of the girls turned out well, 
that many of them were sickly, remarkably low of stature, 
and that their whole appearance was very unfavourable. 
One day this subject was mentioned in the presence of a 
gentleman of this City, who had for many years attended 
the School as a medical man, and who still attends it: he 
lamented that the opinion generally entertained of the 
School was but too just, and added, that to his knowledge 
there were at that time nine miserable girls, who had been 
educated in it, upon the town, the wretched victims of 
prostitution. It struck him instantly that effects so uni- 
form, must proceed either from some fault in the original 
constitution of the school itself, or from the manner in 
which it was conducted; and I determined, if it were ever 
in my power, thoroughly to investigate the subject. 

In the year 1785, a new building being completed for the 
reception of the girls belonging to this charity, Mrs. Gray 
and myself, having, as it was thought, had some success in 
the establishment of the Spinning School, were requested 
by the late Mr. Mortimer and Mr. Alderman Stabler, to 
give our opinion respecting the regulations so much wanted, 
and our assistance towards putting them into execution; 
and about the same time the Dowager Lady Anderson, and 
Mrs. Swainton, were likewise applied to by Mr. Mortimer, 
for the same purpose. 

Consulting together, we determined to comply with the 
request of the gentlemen, and were immediately joined by 
Mrs. Withers, and the late Mrs. Deighton, wife of the 
Recorder. 

Before their application to us, the Gentlemen had agreed 
with a Master and Mistress of the name of Lazenby to board 
the Girls on the same plan as formerly: the Mistress was 
to employ them as should best suit her convenience, and 
to have the benefit of their labour. 

On considering the subject, we determined, before we 
undertook the regulation of the School, to state to the 
Gentlemen what we conceived to be the ends and objects 
at which a Charity School for Girls should particularly aim, 
and this we did in our first paper sent to the Gentlemen’s 
Committee; it was our design afterwards to endeavour to 
point out to them, from time to time, such regulations as 
should appear most effectual for the attainment of these 
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objects. In this paper also, the outline was sketched of a 
plan for arranging the girls, etc. in such manner that their 
respective employments should regularly follow each other, 
and not be left to the caprice, nor be affected by the interests 
of the Mistress; but as what was at that time suggested, 
has since been put in practice; and as the plan in its present 
improved state, will be described in this account, it is 
unnecessary to transcribe that part of it here. 

This paper meeting with the approbation of the Gentlemen, 
we were requested to visit the School. We found the 
children, then thirty in number, generally diseased both in 
body and mind; their appearance sickly and dejected; their 
ignorance extreme; and the description given by the 
new Master and Mistress, of their moral depravity, truly 
deplorable. 

The faults to which these poor girls were addicted, being 
all of that class which are the result of scanty fare and 
harsh treatment, the first steps to be taken were evidently 
such as should most effectually counteract these evils; but 
as the accomplishment of this, would probably involve the 
necessity of an entire change in the whole plan of the School, 
we were aware that we must proceed with caution, in order 
if possible, to avoid the opposition, which an attempt at 
what would be called an innovation, would be certain to 
excite, were too much attempted at once. In the second 
paper, therefore, we did not propose any alterations, to 
which the Gentlemen had not already consented; we merely 
stated the necessity of having two assistant Teachers,—one 
in the Wool Spinning Room, and the other to teach sewing, 
knitting, and line-spinning; their wages to be paid out of 
the Fund, not by the Master and Mistress; and to this 
proposal also the Governors consented. 

During the month of February, we visited the School 
almost every day, and had the satisfaction of perceiving 
some improvements in the appearance of the children. In 
our third paper, a request was preferred, that the number 
of girls might be augmented to thirty-five, also that the 
present set might continue in the School two years longer, 
the reasons being given in detail; and to both these requests 
the Committee consented. We now ventured, for the first 
time, to mention our objection against putting the girls 
out Apprentices on their leaving the School; also our reasons 
for disapproving the method then in use, of boarding the 
children with the Master and Mistress. 
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The Committee, however, did not at that time agree with 
us in opinion on either of these subjects. 

In reply to this answer of the Governors, we sent a fourth 
paper to their Monthly Meeting on the fifth of April, in 
which, with many proposals for present lesser Regulations 
(to all of which the Gentlemen consented), we stated that 
although we were not convinced by their arguments in 
favour of continuing the present mode of maintaining the 
Children during their stay in the School, and of binding 
them Apprentices when they left it, we should not at that 
time press the subject any further; earnestly requesting, 
however, that the Governors would not then pass any 
decided Resolution on these subjects. 

About this time (April) our Committee of Ladies was 
joined by Mrs. Salmond, to whose unremitting and un- 
wearied exertions, from that time to the present the In- 
stitution owes much of its excellence. 

During the months of July and August, an almost daily 
attendance at the School was necessary, and we found, on 
very close investigation, that the Master was unfit for the 
trust reposed in him, not only on account of the deranged 
state of his wife, but for many other reasons. 

The Governors, at a Monthly Meeting on the first of 
September, requested the opinion of the Ladies on the 
propriety of retaining the Master of the School, in the absence 
of his wife; and they were requested, if his services were not 
found necessary, to appoint a Matron. In consequence of 
this message, we met on the fifth of that month, and after 
coming to several Resolutions, adjourned to the second of 
October, when we met again, and agreed on the contents 
of a paper to be sent to the Governors at their Monthly 
Meeting on the fourth of October. This paper, contained 
our opinion, that it was necessary to dismiss the present 
Master and Mistress and that it would be most proper to 
engage a Matron, to preside over the Girls. We requested 
moreover, that an experiment might then be made, of the 
difference in expense between the present mode of boarding 
the children, and that which we had formerly recommended. 

In their answer, the Governors were pleased to acquiesce 
in all our proposals, and from that time, they have given 
the Ladies entire power to follow the dictates of their own 
judgment, both in respect of the regulation of the girls 
while they continue in the School, the time of their leaving, 
and the method of disposing of them afterwards. From 
this period therefore (October 17, 1786) apprenticeships were 
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abolished, and the provisions and other household expenses 
have been paid for immediately out of the Funds of the 
Charity. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, QUANTITY OF FoopD 
CONSUMED, CLOTHES ALLOWED, DIET TABLE, Ero. 


1786. 1795, 1796, 1797. 
Average price of Butcher’s L.s.d. Average price of Butcher’s L.s. d. 
meat per stone. 4.6 meat per stone. 6.6 
Of best Flour per stone. 1.8} Of best Flour (not including 
2.2 


Wool for manufacturing in- the summer of 1796) 
to Clothing, from 8s. to Wool from 10s. to 12s. per 
9s. per stone. stone. 

Line for Wearing Apparel Line from 12d. to 15d. per 
and House Linen, from pound, 


8d. to 10d. per pound. 


The price of milk was so much advanced in these years, 
of which the average Expenditure is given, that the quantity 
used in the School cost 41. per year more, than it did in the 
year 1794. 

The price of Shoes, Soap and Candles, had advanced since 
the year 1786, nearly one-third. 

For the benefit of any other Institution, which may wish 
to make the experiment, I subjoin the following particulars :— 

The quantity of Beef and Mutton according to the diet 
tables, consumed every week, by forty-four persons. .four 
stone and a half. 

Of Bread Flour, consisting of Wheat and Rye mixed.. 
fifteen stone. 

Of fine Flour, for puddings, pies, and bread for Saturday 
dinner. .five stone. 

Of skimmed Milk. .two hundred and forty-eight quarts. 

The weekly bills are all signed by the Lady who overlooks 
the whole of the expenditure. 

The particulars, which together, amount to the sum of 
10£ for each girl are as follows :— 


£.s.d. 
Clothing, in which is included the average expence of 
Sheets, Towels and Household linen of every kind; 
the new Clothes of the five girls admitted every year; 
and the extraordinary Clothes allowed for five who 
annually leave the school, divided by 40. oon el kOe 
Shoes .. Ne ae sie a os “ 0.17.0. 
Food (3d and nearly one farthing each, per day)... os 80.0. 
Salaries, to the Matron, Assistant Sewing Mistress, 
Reading and Writing Master, etc. ae panet ek sO: 
Apothecaries Bill re Ae es se ae oie 2.0. 
Coal, Soap, Candles, etc. Sia a a 2x hee 10.6. 


Total .. 10. 0.0. 
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The Taxes, expence of Repairs, and the Interest of the 
Money expended in the Building erected for the reception 
of the Girls, is not estimated, because these expences are 
not affected by the arrangements introduced by the Ladies. 

The Wardrobe of every Girl, whilst she continues in the 
School, consists of the following particulars :— 


3 pairs of Stockings. 2 Pockets. 

2 Pairs of Shoes. 2 Gowns. 

2 Petticoats. 2 Bedgowns. 

2 Shifts. 2 Blue & White aprons. 

2 pairs of Stays. 2 Aprons. 5 

2 Nightcaps. 1 Band or Sunday Handkerchief. 
2 Blue & White Handkerchiefs. 1 Cloak. 

2 Hats. 2 Pocket Handkerchiefs. 

1 Pair of Garters. 1 pair of Worsted Mittens. 

1 Day Cap. 


In addition to what may be called her wardrobe, each 
Girl has the following articles given to her:— 


A pair of Scissors. A Huswife. 

A Thimble. A Work Box. 

A Knitting Sheath. A Work Bag. 

A Pincushion. A Comb and Case. 


At Easter she is allowed to have her Scissors ground, or 
if fairly worn out to have new ones, and a String to them; 
a Pincushion and string; her Huswife mended, and new 
stocked with Needles and Thread; her Thimble changed, if 
too little, or if worn out, a new one; her Work Bag repaired 
and new Strings; a Knitting Sheath; new set of Knitting- 
needles; and an ounce of Pins: whatever she uses more than 
these, must be bought out of her own money. In their 
leisure hours, many of the older girls have worked ornamental 
Samplers, the materials for which they buy with their own 
money. 

THe Diet TaBLe. 


Sunday: Boiled Beef or Mutton, with cabbage or potatoes. In 
summer, sliced lettuce with treacle and vinegar. 
Broth for supper. 

Monday: Baked flour pudding, with Yorkshire dip. 


Tuesday: In Winter, pies of mutton, and potatoes, or ox cheek 
stew. In summer, furmenty made of barley and 
milk. 


Wednesday: Baked flour, or rice puddings. 

Thursday: Boiled beef or mutton, with vegetables as on Sunday. 

Friday: Count Rumford Soup, or grey pease porridge, made 
with the broth of the day before. 

Saturday: | White bread (made with yeast) and milk. 
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BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS. 


Skimmed milk, with bread made of wheat and rye, raised 
with leaven except on the Sunday night, as already men- 
tioned. 

The average quantity of bread consumed by each Girl, is 
about half a pound at each meal, but it is not given them 
by weight, everyone has as much as she can eat; and has 
also a slice of bread at any time of the day, when asked for. 

From October to May, their milk is always boiled for 
breakfast, and thickened with oatmeal (which costs about 
Is. per week); boiled milk is found much more nutritive 
than cold. 

On Christmas Day, Easter Sunday, and Whit-Sunday, 
they have roast beef and plum pudding. 

No tea, sugar, butter, eggs or beer are allowed. 

The average earnings of the girls for the last few years 
has amounted to 120£ annually, the particulars of which 
are as follows :— 


Money earned by spinning wool. 
Of which sum paid to the Treasurer. 61. 8. 14 
Deducted for Rewards, carriage of wool, Porter- 

age, Postage of letters, pay of the Wool- 

Mistress and Matron’s Assistant. 15. 8. 14 


Quantity of Wool spun for Gowns, Stockings, 
Mittens, and Wolsey Aprons, would have 


produced in Wages. ; 26.11.1143 
Of line spun for Sheets, Towels, and linen for 
Wearing Apparel of every sort. 17.10.10 


Total. 120. 0. 0 


The Girls also spin and card what is called the Nippins 
or Waste Wool for Petticoats; they boil and bleach all the 
linen; make and mend all their own clothes; knit all their 
own stockings; and quilt their old gowns into petticoats. 
This not only teaches them the method of doing these things, 
and accustoms them to habits of economy and. order, but 
ought to be reckoned as so much work done. It should 
be observed, moreover, that in the last ten years, the children 
have spun, over and above the quantity of wool and line 
wanted for their own clothing, as much more as has been 
sufficient for the clothing of two complete years before-hand. 
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So that the average yearly expence for Clothes, has in fact, 
been nearly one fifth less than the sum which has been stated. 

The children always give over work at six in the evening, 
whether their tasks be finished or not, and their hours of 
play are never intruded upon. 


N.B.—The Writer omitted to mention in the proper 
place, that the children are never allowed to borrow any- 
thing of each other; a practice which is extremely common, 
and always provocative of mischief, even in Schools of a 
much higher order. 


The Ladies, having been particularly fortunate for the 
last 12 years in a humane, careful, cleanly, honest Matron, 
are enabled to publish the receipt of such wholesome and 
cheap food, as they have found to answer best for the use 
of the School. They perfectly agree with Count Rumford, 
in the superior nutritive quality of barley, above every 
other grain for thickening soups; and they found that 
Scotch barley, which is differently prepared from that which 
is commonly known as pearl barley, may be generally bought 
in the Northern Counties of England for three halfpence, 
or two pence a pound, is equally good either in soups or 
broth. 

The new iron pans, called Digesters, recommended by that 
great benefactor of the poor, already mentioned, Count 
Rumford, would enable them to make soups excellent, with 
a much smaller quantity of meat, and therefore at much 
less expence. 


N.B.—The following receipts contain each a sufficient 
quantity of food to dine 44 people.” 


(A specimen receipt out of the book:) 


“BAKED PUDDINGS. 


Fighteen pounds & a half of fine wheat flour, well mixed, 
with 13 Quarts of milk. The baking dishes (four in number) 
to be warmed and well rubbed with suet. Three hours 
will bake them. The sauce, called Yorkshire Dip, is made 
with vinegar one gill—water a quart—three spoonfuls of 
flour—half a pound of treacle, boiled together a few 
minutes.” 
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Tur YorRK FEMALE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


“The York Female Friendly Society” is a Women’s 
Sick Club, one of the very few, if not the only one, of the 
large number established about the end of the eighteenth 
century, extant today. The idea was to form a mutual 
benefit society, and also to afford moral and spiritual help 
to those who had been brought up in the Spinning and Grey 
Coat Schools. Later, ordinary members were admitted. 
Mrs. Cappe says: 


“The plan we put into execution in August 1788. The 
peculiar object was to contribute in health towards the 
support of members in sickness. The great utility of the 
Societies among the Men being generally admitted, an 
earnest wish had been excited in the Ladies who have 
patronized the Spinning School and Grey Coat Schools, 
that some plan of the like kind might be adopted for the 
benefit of the girls who have been educated there. 

At our first meeting 20 ladies presented themselves as 
Honorary Members, and eight young Girls from the Grey 
Coat, and seven from the Spinning School were admitted 
General Members. Our Society flourished in respect of the 
accession of Hony. Members from the very first, beyond our 
expectation or hope, but we have had the mortification 
from time to time of seeing frequent secessions amongst our 
young women Members.” 


Very early it was found up-hill work to induce young 
girls to enter the Society, and to keep in those who were 
compulsorily joined and their entrance fees paid from the 
Private Fund on leaving the school, for we read in the 
Minutes of 1794: ‘‘It was thought expedient, in order to 
attach the young women more generally to the Institution, 
to institute a procession which should take place on the 
15th of May once in two years, when the whole Society, 
Honorary as well as General Members, should attend Divine 
Service at the Cathedral in this City, distinguished by a 
Green ‘ Ribband ’ (sic) placed in their hats, and afterwards 
to be regaled with tea and cakes, in a room engaged for 
the purpose, the whole expense to be paid by the Honorary 
Members from the ‘ Private Fund.’ ”’ Elaborate arrange- 
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ments were made, the children of the schools all attended, 
and these gatherings were continued till 1845. 

The Society was entirely managed by its honorary 
members, but it is very interesting as showing the demo- 
cratic spirit of the founders to notice a resolution recorded 
on May 2nd, 1820: 


‘ At a meeting at Mrs. Gray’s house it was resolved that 
the stewardesses shall have the assistance of two general 
members as allowed by Rule v—such general members 
to be appointed annually, and to have 6/- a year to pay 
their club money out of the Private Fund.” 


Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Cappe, Mrs. Salmond, Miss Hazell, Miss 
J. Fountayne, daughter of the Dean, Mrs. Dr. Withers, 
were amongst the most active members. Today this old 
Society, unique in its way, is an “‘ approved Society ” under 
the National Health Insurance Act, and on its voluntary 
side gives annually large benefits for the small subscriptions 
paid, owing to the wise investment of the funds by the 
trustees, amongst whom there always has been, and is now, 
a male member of the Gray family. 

I have been the “Senior Stewardess ” since 1892, when 
the then Committee invited me to take the office, chiefly 
because of my name. 

I accepted entirely on that account. I confess I would 
not for anything be without the opportunity of intercourse 
and friendship with the general members the work has 
given me, and which has enabled me to know more of real 
conditions of life and the needs of women than anything 
else could have done. 

Several general members now share with the honorary 
members the management of the Sick Club. 


CHAPTER VII 
FAITH’S DIARY CONTINUED (1783 ro 1795) 
[The original spelling and punctuation has been followed. ] 


1783. Tuis year Faith makes but few entries in her Diary. 

Mr. Robinson, who later married her sister Frances, was 
a visitor, and “slept at their house” several times. Mention 
is made of a portrait of “ Father Gray ” being taken by a 
Mr. Nicholson; of the marriage of friends, and of two new 
visitors, afterwards to become great friends, the Rev. 
Joseph Milner of Hull and Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson. 

Mr. George Tennyson was a lifelong friend of William’s, 
who thus mentions him when writing of his boyhood’s days 
at Hedon: 


“On the other side of the way, my early preceptress, 
Betsey Dales, (with me, Dame Dales) held her school in her 
own sitting room and lodging room. Her sceptre was a 
long hazel rod, polished by long use, which Tennyson and 
I wellremembered. NotI think that he ever felt its stroke. 
Being a gentleman’s son, when he rebelled, which he often 


did, he was tied to the bed post.” 


Later, Tennyson was, with William, articled to Mr. 
Iveson of Hedon, and practised as an attorney at Market- 
Rasen, Lincolnshire. 

He was born in 1750, for William Gray, noticing his death 
in 1835, says he was eighty-five at his death. 

He was sometime Member of Parliament, and was the 
grandfather of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Mr. Thorpe, who was shortly to join Mr. Gray in his law 
business, first came to stay this year in June. 


“1783 September 11th. My Father, Sister Frances, Mr 
Gray, Jonathan Gray myself and Sally went to Scarborough. 
Two days later Mr Gray returned to York in consequence 
of a letter saying that Robert Hudson had absconded and 
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taken money and bills with him belonging to Mr Graves 
and to the partnership. 

We stayed at Scarboro’ till the 22nd. 

1784 Feb. My Father’s health which was very indifferent 
during the winter now grew alarming. Sister Clark and her 
son William with a servant came to my Father’s. 

April 3rd. Heard of Mr Adam’s death. Meeting at York 
in consequence of the Coalition Ministry, (Lord North and 
Mr Fox.) 

6th. Contest for the County declined. Duncombe and 
Wilberforce chosen as members. 

My Father very ill the whole of this month. 

26th. My Father took leave of us all in the evening. I 
sat up with him. On Tuesday 27th he left this world, I 
trust for a better, at a quarter before eleven in the morning, 
aged 65. He was the most tender and affectionate husband, 
kind Father and Master, and friendly neighbour at all times. 
He had a respect for religion generally, from his youth, was 
particularly attached to Cathedral worship and used to 
chant the Te Deum or psalms when alone, which seemed to 
refresh his mind. He had so great a dread of Methodism 
or anything that might lessen our attachment to the estab- 
lishment, that for some time he was very averse to our 
hearing Mr Richardson, and until he was convinced that 
we were not in danger of schism or of separation from the 
church he could not be reconciled to it. Happily after 
some time these prejudices subsided and he respected Mr 
Richardson’s Ministry very greatly. 

My Father had the greatest enjoyment in his family 
circle of any man ever saw. He loved my Mother tenderly 
and had the highest opinion of her judgment. As to his 
children, to use his own words, he was ‘too vain of them,’ 
for he thought no one was so blessed in this respect. 
His natural temper was amiable and mild, and while he 
had his children about him no man enjoyed more comfort, 
but when they were removed he had not spirits to support 
the loss, and though he was afraid to murmur, yet he felt 
the affliction so keenly that his health suffered greatly. 
Had not my Mother by her kind attention to him hid her 
own affliction and endeavoured by every means to support 
him, he would have been still more distressed. 

His person and face were esteemed handsome and his 
countenance very benevolent and pleasing. He was well 
made and stout, and his health good before the death of 
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my eldest brother in the year 1778.. My Father gave up 
all dependence on his own righteousness and trusted only 
to the merits of Jesus Christ for acceptance with God. 
When I remember the tender affection, sympathy and 
confidence with which I was treated by this dear parent as 
well as the satisfaction he always showed towards me, surely 
he had a claim to my most reverential regard. He watched 
over my health, my comfort, and my welfare, and T can 
truly say it was my delight to serve him. 


* * * * * 


1784. In August of this year The Rev. John Robinson 
spent a week with us and got appointed as Headmaster to 
the school in St Andrewgate. (A Grammar School founded 
by a Dean of York, Robert de Pykering, in 1330.) 

September. Went to Filey for a week by Hull and 
Beverley. 

October My Mother and sister Frances set off for Bath. 
My sister Clark brought to bed of her eldest daughter 
(Sarah). 

Dec. 27th Mr. Richardson set off for Bath. 

1785 January My sister Frances married to the Rev. 
John Robinson on the 6th. My niece Sarah christened at 
the same time at Walcot Church, Bath. 

15th Mr. and Mrs. Robinson came to us and on the 
22nd. they went into my Mother’s house in Uggleforth till 
their house was ready and she came from Bath. Mr. 
Robinson was appointed to the morning curacy at All 
Saints. 

May 19th Brought to bed of a son at half past 8 in the 
morning. Dr. Withers* attending instead of Mr Belt. Our 
son was named William. 


* Dr. Thomas Withers, an eminent physician of York who first 
instituted a private dispensary on a small scale where the poor were 
supplied with gratuitous medical advice and with medicines at a very 
reduced price. 

This charitable institution doubtless led to the establishment 
“by the faculty resident in York with several other benevolent 
individuals,” of a public dispensary in March, 1788. Dr. Withers 
was one of the five first ‘‘ attending physicians.” 

William Gray gave £100 to the fund, and became a director in 
1793. The York Dispensary is today one of the most beneficent 
and popular institutions in the city. ‘Dr. Withers continued his 
regular and punctual attendance until he became confined in his last 
illness, comprising a period of upwards of twenty years.” He died 
in 1809. (From the History of the York Dispensary, by Oswald 
Allen (1845), in the possession of Mr. John Peters of York.) 

6 
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July 5th Margaret Gray was scalded with boiling starch 
on her head, and face and was very ill and delirious at times 
for the first four or five days. 

July 15th Jonathan sick and ill, 17th. the small pox 
began to appear. 

August 13th Margaret Gray began to be ill in the small pox. 

September Mr Gray visited Mr Tennyson’s and I came 
to Mrs. Wharton at Acomb with the children. 

October My Mother very ill this month. Mr. Gray’s first 
time of receiving rents at Helmsley, he having been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Duncombe, Steward of the Duncombe Park 
Estates; Mr. Graves with him. (Mr. Thomas Duncombe of 
Duncombe Park, Yorkshire; succeeded 1770, died 1799.) 

1786 January My Mother came to us from Bath about 
this time and stayed until Mr. and Mrs. Robinson went to 
Spen Lane. 

February Sunday Schools begun in York by Mr. Richard- 
son, Mr. Gray, Mr. Prest, the Rev. John Graham* and 
others. Their object, ‘To promote among the lower classes 
the knowledge and practice of religious and moral duties, 
a regular attendance upon the ordinances in the Church of 
England, and principles of loyalty and _ subordination.’ 
They were begun by the Miss Hills at Tadcaster last year. 

Dr. Hey of Leeds came to York on my Mother’s account. 
(Mr. William Hey, F.R.C.S.) 


There is a memorial tablet to him and his wife in the church of 
St. Saviour’s ‘‘in the Marishes,”’? York: 


“Sacred to the memory of Thomas Withers M.D. and Elizabeth 
his wife. He was a man of skill in his profession and faithful in 
his attendance as Physician on the York County Hospital for 33 
years, and on the York Dispensary for 21 years. He died on the 
12th day of February 1809 aged 51. 

Elizabeth his wife was co-heiress and eldest daughter of Henry 
Goddard M.D. and Mary his wife, of Foston in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. Their liberality to the poor witnessed their charity, 
and their confidence in Death, bore testimony to their Faith and 
Hope.” 

? The Rev. John Graham, a noted preacher in his day, was born 
at Setmurthy, Cumberland, in 1765. He was presented to the 
Rectory of St. Saviour, and to the Rectory of St. Mary Bishophill, 
York, through the influence of William Wilberforce. He married 
Dorothy, daughter of the Rev. Hewley Baines, of Bell Hall, York, 
in 1791. He died in 1844. He was a leader in all religious activities 
in York, and was connected with the formation of the local Associa- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society (1813-1814) along with William 
Gray, the Rev. Basil Woodd, David Russell, the Rev. W. Richardson, 
W. Gimber, A. Thorpe, and George Gray. 
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March and April. My Father Gray left York, and Mr. 
Gray went to Hotham being unwell, where he was most 
kindly nursed by Mr. and Mrs. Stillingfleet. 

May 7th Heard Mr. Wesley preach. 

Spent a week at Tadcaster in June with the Miss Hills. 

July 9th Another Sunday School begun. Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Richardson set off for Cumberland, Mr. Richardson’s 
County. They returned lst September. 

August A great deal engaged with business at the Grey 
Coat School. 

Saw Lunardi ascend in a Balloon. 

Went with my aunt Lady Anderson to Hull. Drank tea 
at Mr. Milner’s. 

(The Rev. Joseph Milner, 1744-1797. An Evangelical 
divine, became a great friend of William and Faith Gray. 
He was educated at Leeds Grammar School, was Lecturer 
at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, and also had charge of North 
Ferriby Parish, nine miles from Hull. He wrote a History 
of the Church of Christ, to which work his brother, Dr. Isaac 
Milner [1750-1820], Dean of Carlisle and Master of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and twice Vice-Chancellor, added two 
more volumes.) 

Sept. 5th The Grey Coat School Ladies met at our 
house. 

Letter from Mr. Milner about Schools of Industry and 
from Miss Hill about the Berwick Meeting for Sunday 
Schools. 

Mr. Wilberforce called. 

Very much engaged all this year with business at the Grey 
Coat School. 

My Mother very ill. I spent as much time as I could 
with her, but still she was much alone. She was at last 
persuaded to leave her house and come and spend a while 
with us. 

Had many visitors to lodge this year. : 

1787 Mr. Gray to London with Mrs. Horner and Miss 
Greave as far as St. Neots. 

My Mother left us in April and went to sister Frances 
Robinson on account of my being near my confinement. 
She feared being inconvenient to us, but we had planned 
that she need not have left us. 

May 29th Lucy Gray born a quarter before five in the 
afternoon. She was baptised in the House (in St Saviour- 
gate) on account of her being ill. All the rest were baptised 
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in the Church, and she was christened at St Saviourgate 
Church. 

1787 June Sent Jonathan, Margaret, William and Hannah 
to Strensall. Mr Tennyson came to visit us, stayed three 
days, and brought his son George to Mr Robinson’s School. 

Sept 13th My dear Mother ‘fell asleep in Jesus’. God 
grant that I also may sleep in him. She was buried next 
my Father in St. Maurice’s Church Yard. 

She was educated from 4 to 16 years old under the care 
of her Aunt Johnson, sister to my Grandfather Batty. She 
then came to her Father and Mother at Tadcaster and from 
the care taken by my Aunt in her education, and her own 
good understanding was both by example and influence 
useful to her sisters. She came to my Uncle and Aunt 
Mortimer’s for the benefit of attending the best York Schools 
where she made great improvement and had expectations 
of remaining in a pleasant home at her Father’s and have 
a suitable provision from his property. But at the age 
of 21 or 22 she began to think from my Grandfather’s 
expensive turn and losses in consequence of being the 
principal agent at the County Election, and knowing he had 
been pressed for a payment, that his affairs had become 
embarrassed. She took an opportunity of coming to York 
to name her apprehensions to her Uncle Mortimer, and 
consult with him whether she should not become companion 
to a lady, saying, ‘that if my Father failed and there were 
four daughters at home without a maintenance the distress 
would be very great.’ My Uncle entirely approved the 
proposal, though my Grandmother and Aunt Mortimer 
could not see the need of it. My Mother went to be com- 
panion to Miss Wilmer, a lady of large fortune and cultivated 
mind and manners. When she found the value of the person 
she had met with, she was much gratified and my Mother 
was her constant companion; they read, worked, and 
travelled together and my Mother’s intelligent mind had 
a lively relish for whatever was calculated to increase her 
acquaintance with places or persons. I have seldom seen 
anyone who had a more just view of things than she, or 
who had a more accurate judgement of character. 

Soon after her going to Miss Wilmer my Father was 
attached to her and with the consent of her friends and of 
Miss Wilmer, visited her. Seven years elapsed before it 
was thought prudent for them to marry. 

When my Grandfather’s failure in his circumstances took 
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place, his children were unprovided for. My Mother was 
the eldest, my Aunt Tuke (then Jane Batty) the second, 
went to be companion to Miss Thompson, daughter to Lady 
Dawes. Lady Anderson, then Frances Batty, was eight 
years younger than my Mother, and was an uncommonly 
fine girl in person, and pleasant in disposition. She had 
not finished her education. This my Mother lamented to 
Miss Wilmer, who kindly said ‘Let her come to be with 
you, and you may teach her what is necessary.’ She was 
accordingly sent for and stayed there for more than two 
years in which time my Mother had instructed her in every- 
thing likely to be of use to her in future life. 

When the needful instruction was given she was recom- 
mended by Miss Wilmer to go as companion to the eldest 
Miss Anderson. After being in the family some years she 
was married to Sir Edmund Anderson Bart. of Kildwick. 

In this advanced situation she conducted herself so as 
to gain the esteem and admiration of the family and of all 
who knew her. My Mother’s advice was particularly 
serviceable, yet she kept her own place and with great 
delicacy avoided assuming upon her relationship or in- 
fluence. 

My Mother and Father were married in November 1749 
and I was their eldest child. They lived 35 years together 
in the most entire union and happiness. I believe they 
never said an unkind or rude thing to each other. But 
they were severely tried for nearly eighteen years by the 
arbitrary temper of my Father’s brother who, though a 
man of integrity and diligence expected that the whole 
family should be subservient to him. He was partner in 
the business and lived in the house. My Mother’s conduct 
was patient and forbearing towards him, and she as well 
as my Father, taught us all to obey my Uncle equally with 
them. Betty Hunter, a servant in my Father’s family 
36 years, was also a trial. My Mother’s love of peace was 
uncommon and she was willing to bear any fatigue or to 
sacrifice any comfort for the good of her family. She loved 
and promoted order and cleanliness, was cheerful, and 
looked on the best side of things. She rose early and went 
late to bed, and from morning till night was employed in 
everything that was useful, nursing, watching over, or working 
for her children, looking to the ways of her household, or 
when requisite whilst my Uncle was in the business, assisting 
in it, and after he left the partnership taking so material 
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a part in the conduct of it as to be its chief support. She 
was a kind and considerate mistress. 

From the time of the dissolution of the partnership and 
my Father’s having the whole business, I never saw a 
happier Family. The days were occupied in active employ- 
ment and the evenings in a way calculated to improve and 
gratify the mind. My Brothers were engaged in the study 
of languages, in reading History, learning geography or in 
music. My Mother sisters and myself were sewing or reading. 

My Father built a Summer House near York which was a 
pleasant Sunday retirement as well as an occasional retreat 
for music or any other pursuit that we liked. He also 
kept two Horses and had one of us as a companion, either in 
riding or walking. Mr. Richardson used to say when he 
first knew the Family that he did not know a pleasanter 
scene than my Mother in the midst of her Family circle; 
diffusing and enjoying the happiness it afforded; and my 
Father was complacently gratified, so that he never, except 
from necessity was an evening absent from us. 

This prosperous time lasted eleven years, except that for 
the latter part (about 18 months) it was clouded by my 
Father’s and Mother’s apprehensions of our becoming Metho- 
dists and being alienated from the established Church; but 
they after some time, found that instead of that, we were 
now attached to it on principle. They then joined us in 
attending Belfries Church, and were glad that the Family 
had embraced those views which the Reformers had taught 
and which were agreeable to the Scriptures, the Articles and 
Lyturgy of our Church. 

Before this time with all my Mother’s valuable qualities, 
she was too much occupied with the cares of the world and 
indifferent to those of the soul. From the time of my 
Brother William’s death in 1798 my Father’s health and 
spirits declined, and those gratifications of music etc. which 
he and my Brothers loved, were not even named before him. 

My Mother about this time rose early to read her Bible 
which furnished her with support in her future trials, and 
particularly in her last illness, a cancer in the Breast, which 
caused great suffering for about 18 months. 

She had such a sense of the evil of sin, of the value of her 
Saviour who had died to atone for it, and that God did not 
willingly afflict, but chastises those whom he loved, that 
she never murmured, but was a pattern of patient suffering 
to those around her. She died having a full assurance of 
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being received amongst the Saints in Glory through the 
. and intercession of her Lord and Saviour Jesus 
rist. 


* * * * * 


December Mr. Gray and Jonathan Gray at Newcastle 
from whence Jonathan wrote his first two letters. 

1788 May Mr. Gray and I in London. Margaret at 
Lady Anderson’s. 

We left York on the 21st slept at Grantham, got to Cam- 
bridge next day, and on the 23rd supped at Mr. Milner’s 
and there met Mr. Wilberforce. 

24th Got to London, heard Mr. Newton* next day. 

Went to Mr. Hastings’ Trial at Westminster Hall; saw the 
Exhibition of paintings at Somerset House; attended the 
Anniversary of the Children’s Schools at St. Paul’s, heard 
Mr. Knight at the Tottenham Court Chapel and other well 
known preachers. 

June Visited the Exhibition of paintings in Pall Mall. 
We dined at Uncle Gray’s of Deptford and on the 14th 
saw the Tower and Boydell’s prints. 

16th Left London and got to Windsor to Dinner. Next 
day to Oxford where we drank Tea with Mr Agutter. 

19th Got to Bath in the evening. Spent the 28rd. in 
seeing Bristol and the Hot Wells etc. 

26th Left Bath, slept at Birmingham. The next day 
slept at Sheffield and arrived in York on the 30th. 

July Ist This day we slept in the Minster Yard House 
first night. Cousin Thomas Gray from Deptford was with 
us for the benefit of his health this Summer. 

November Letter from London about the King’s illness. 
On the 18th Mr. Graves died, and was buried in the middle 
aisle of Belfries Church. Mr. Gray came to York as his 
assistant and in less than a year was taken into partner- 
ship. 
Reker Mr. Mortimer died aged 61, and was buried 
at Healaugh. The Mortimers were my Mother's first 
cousins, and the Battys and Mortimers had so much friendly 
intercourse that they were like children of the same family. 


* The Rev. John Newton (1722-1807), Rector of the United 
Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, 
Lombard Street. A well-known divine and writer on spiritual 
experience who led an adventurous career as a sailor, even taking 
_ part in the slave trade before turning his thoughts to the ministry. 
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My Mother and Aunts came to York for education, and the 
Mortimers visited Grange or Ouston, the Batty’s homes 
near Tadcaster frequently for health or pleasure. 

1789 On the first of January a partnership was declared 
between Mr. Gray and Mr. Thorpe. 

April 14th Edmund Gray born twenty minutes past 8 
in the evening. 

23rd The King went to St. Paul’s to return thanks for 
his recovery. 

1790 January In this month Mr. Gray was appointed to 
be Head Distributor of Stamps for York, the West Riding 
and Ainsty of York. Mr. Wyvill and Mr. Withers were 
Trustees (or Sureties) for him. 

February. At Thorpe Arch with Margaret, William, 
Lucy and Edmund who were in the whooping cough. Stayed 
there three weeks during which time they recovered so 
much that they were nearly well on returning to York. 

March Mr. Charles Slingsby Duncombe* High Sheriff this 
year. Miss Slingsby Duncombe at our House during the 
Assizes. Mr. Gray Undersheriff. 


(From Mr. Gray’s account books it appears that he was 
first appointed Under Sheriff of the County of Yorkshire 


by Mr. John Yorke of Bewerley, who was High Sheriff in 
1788.) 


gine Sent Edmund to be weaned at Acomb, 13 months 
old. 

June Went to Bridlington Quay taking Jonathan and 
Margaret. Had visits from Miss Clough and Mr. and Mrs 
Robinson while there. Mr. Gray came for five days. 

1791 The beginning of this year had some painful con- 
fusions in our Family amongst our Servants. 

April 3rd Brought to bed of my 4th son named Robert 
Hopwood. 

Robert Hopwood christened. Mr. James Richardson and 
Mr. Bulmer with Miss M. Hill Sponsors. The company 
dined and drank tea. 

June Mr. Robinson presented to the Living of Stockerston 
in Leicestershire by Mr. Duncombe. 

Mr. Gray and Jonathan to Bridlington Quay. Miss M. 


Hill gave a pleasing account of the Barwick-in-Elmet 
Friendly Society. 


* Charles Slingsby Duncombe of Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, 
succeeded his brother Thomas in 1799; died 1803. 
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August Many visitors. 17th and 18th. Heard the Ora- 
torios in the Minster when Madam Mara sang.* 

November Sarah Finch left us after being in our service 
12 years. She first went to Father Gray’s at Hull.” 


1792 (In February, Mr. Gray set off for London and 
stayed ten days in connection with the Slave Trade petitions. 
In May he went again. Faith paid a visit to Thorpe Arch, 
meeting her sister, Frances Robinson, there. She took her 
little daughter Margaret to Tadcaster on a visit to her 
Hopwood relations. Jonathan set off with the Robinsons 
and Mr. Clark to Bath and Bristol. 

Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Digby Cayley, well-known York- 
shire names, Mrs. Pawson, Miss Harvey, and others, stayed 
at the House at various times during the year.) 


1793 The Rev. Mr. Milner in York this month. Mr. 
Gray went to Hull to see his Father who was very ill and 
who died on the 31st. aged 74. He was buried in the new 
ground belonging to the Low Church, Hull. Mr. Gray set 
off for London in February. Sister Gray came to York 
to see if she could find a place to lodge and board; after 
staying 2 weeks she decided on removing to Hull as she 
could not meet with Board and Lodging to her satisfaction. 

March 5 Brought to bed of my daughter Frances. She 
was christened on the 10th. 

June Mr. Gray and all our children except Robert (who 
was left with Sally) Paul, Hannah, and Mary Marshall went 
to Mrs Taylor’s lodgings, Bridlington Quay. 


(The finances of the family now admitted of the keeping 
of horses and carriages, which were accordingly bought 
this year. Paul Plowman just mentioned was engaged as 
coachman and stayed with them for many years. It appears 
that in 1805 Paul would be receiving £25 a year, and that 
he lived in the house; in 1815 he received £31. 


* Quotation from a newspaper cutting dated 1823 in a scrap book 
in the House: 

“The last Musical Festival in York in 1791 was held at the risk 
and for the benefit of the conductors. Messrs. Camidge and Ashley. 

The receipts amounted only to about £1700. We do not know 
the amount of the expenses: but as Madame Mara, the principal 
female Vocalist, received fifty guineas for each performance, and the 
band consisted of about 100 other vocal and instrumental per- 
formers, the surplus could not be considerable.” 
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All the general expenditure passed through Faith’s hands, 
but Mr. Gray kept the “horse account,” and each year 
notes, ‘“‘ Paid by Mrs. Gray towards the expense, £50.” 

Faith received from her father and from the Hopwood 
family about £1,795, a goodly sum in those days, especially 
for people of moderate fortune. 

They put their horses out to grass every summer, and for 
this purpose rented the “‘ Postern Close ” (which, I believe, 
was near Layerthorpe Postern) and another close in Gilly- 
gate: “ Paid Lord Grantham half a year’s rent due Michael- 
mas, for ye Gillygate Close and two Horse Fair Closes 
£11-0-0.” 

In 1805 Mr. Gray paid “a year’s duty for two horses 
£8-0-0.” 

In 1808 this duty was £8 19s. 0d., and in 1813, £9.) 


1793 August Mr. Robinson died suddenly after the breaking 
of a blood vessel. He was buried at St. Maurice’s Church, 
near our Family. Sister Robinson left the Spen Lane house 
and came to us. 

f* September 7th Jonathan Gray went to Leeds to be con- 
firmed. He was at Miss Lucas’s. 

1794 Jan. 2nd Mr. Gray set off on Horse back to London 
in company with Mr. Blundell and Mr. Worthington. 

24th Frances began to be ill in the small pox. 

30th Mr. Gray arrived in London. 

Feb. 2nd. Frances small pox at the height. She got 
well through them. 

8th Edmund began in the small pox. 

10th Lucy and Robert begun in them. 

14th Edmund’s small pox at the height. 

22nd William began to be ill. 

March Through the kind hand of our gracious God, all 
the five children got well thro’ the small pox, not one of 
them likely to be at all marked. 

May 2nd Frances taken to Fulford to be weaned. 

18th She came back from Fulford. 

22nd Frances having a cold was kept in the house. On 
returning from drinking Tea with Mrs Thompson I found 
her worse and sent for Dr. Mather who ordered her a blister 
and an emetic. 

23rd Frances something better but had a bad night. 

24th She was very ill this Day. Dr. Hunter was called 
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in; he ordered bleeding with Leeches which relieved her a 
little but she had a relapse in the night. 

May 25th Frances suffered severely from 5 to 7 in the 
morning when she expired. 

O! my God, grant that this stroke may bring me and 
mine near to thee by repentance and faith. Sunday sins 

. vain trifling, and wandering thoughts, punished by 
the loss of so dear an object. Lord grant that I may accept 
the punishment and see, and submit to thy righteous hand 
in it. Let every day glorify thee. 

Frances was one year 2 months and 3 days old. She was 
a fine child and very engaging. The stroke was the more 
afflicting to me having so lately suckled and nursed her 
through the small pox, and only weaned her three weeks 
before her death. 

29th My dear Frances interred this morning. 

July Mrs. M. Finch called, she proved a kind condescend- 
ing and valuable assistant in schools, Friendly Societies ete. 

August Mr. Duncombe and Mr. 8. Duncombe slept at our 
House. Mr. Nicholas Smith, Mr. D. Cayley, Mr. H. Grim- 
ston dined. 

September 17th Went to Tadcaster. 

19th Miss Judith Hill came with me to York and met Mr. 
Withers (the Recorder.) 

December Mr. Smith came having been sent for by express, 
Lady Anderson having been taken dangerously ill. Mrs. 
Smith was unable to go to her Mother being ill in Bed at 
Potternewton. 

Lady Anderson better in a few days. 

Mr. Smith stayed near a fortnight at our House and Mrs. 
Smith a week. 

1795 May Letter from Mr. Pawson on Mr. Knox’s Pam- 
phlet on the Separation of the Methodists from the Es- 
tablished Church. 

Robert went to Acomb being unwell. Stayed ten days. 

24th Mr. Gray entered into the Banking business with 
Mr. G. Crampton and Mr. Eaton. 

July Went to Castle Howard Inn with Robert who was 
ill. Sister Robinson, Lucy (her second daughter then 
eight years old) and Hannah with us. 

24th Returned to York. 

August 3rd After three months suffering in a decline 
which followed a scarlet fever, our dear son Robert expired 
ata little past 4in the morning. I trust that he was received 
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into the arms of his Saviour, and that thro’ grace I shall 
meet him, never to part, in a better world. He was 4 years 
and 4 months old; in Face and person very like his Father; 
his understanding uncommon for his age, his disposition 
lively and pleasant, so that he was general favourite. I 
felt this stroke a punishment for my great grief for the loss 
of my dear Frances. 

1795 10th Sister Robinson, Jonathan, Margaret, William, 
Lucy and Edmund Gray myself and A. Burnett went to 
Filey. 

Sept 3rd Rode to Cayton first time, Mrs. Lofthouse with 
me. (On the 31st was thrown off the Galloway into the 
water ! !) 

8th About this time the Sunday School was begun at Filey. 

18th Left Filey and got to York in the evening after a 
stay of 5 weeks. Mr. Gray with us part of the time. 

Dec. lst County Meeting. Mr. Wilberforce and Dr. Clark 
of Hull slept at our House two or three nights. 

1796 Feb. Soup making, assisted by Mrs Finch. 

May 29th Mr. and Mrs. C. Duncombe slept at our House. 

30th Nomination Day. Mr. Stillingfleet and Dr. Clark 
of Hulldined. Dr. Clark supped at our House. 

June 6th Mr. Wilberforce came to sleep at our House. 

7th Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Lascelles elected County 
Members. 

8th Mr. Wilberforce left York. 

21st Went to Filey where we spent a week. Mr. Thorpe 
and J. Gray came to us. Mr. Gray 3 days with us at 
Bridlington Quay. 

29th Returned to York. 

30th Mr. Wilberforce dined with us. We often saw him 
and the more we knew him the more we valued him. 

August Busy the beginning of this month with plans for 
the circulation of Mrs. H. More’s ‘Cheap Repository Tracts.’ 

8th Hannah Walker married to William Clark White- 
smith. She had lived with us 15 years and 4 months. 
Mr. Gray, Jonathan Gray, Mr. Richardson and Paul Plow- 
man set off on their Tour to Scotland. (Jonathan wrote 
a detailed account of this tour, taken on horseback.) 


A letter written about this time by the sixteen-years-old 
Jonathan to his Aunt Fanny, a great favourite with him, 
throws light upon the family life, and on the character of 
Jonathan. 
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Extracts from Diary Letter written by Jonathan Gray at the 
age of sixteen to his Aunt Frances Robinson. 


YORK 
9th to 26th of October 
(inclusive) 1795. 
Dear AUNT 

I have taken a large sheet of paper in order that you 
may have a Pennyworth for your Penny. On this account 
I have been longer of writing as it requires more matter to 
fillit. Here follows the Diary. 

October 9th Friday This morning my mother and Mr. D. 
Russell rode out together. He also dined with us. Business 
of all kinds is postponed for love affairs, and sweet are all 
conversations thereon. 

During dinner he said to my mother, very significantly 
‘Both the plans are rejected.’ My Mother is instructing 
him in Economy and Housekeeping. Miss E. Baines has 
not yet been to receive a lecture on either subject. The 
information will come more pleasantly thro’ the man beloved 
than at second hand. 

Saturday Yesterday night Lady Anderson and Mrs. Ann 
arrived here ‘en bonne santé.’ Lady A. is remarkably stout 
and well. 

Paul (the coachman) returned this evening, my father 
does not return till Thursday. Mr. Batty Tuke has given 
a guinea to the Filey School. We have had a letter from 
him, in which he says that the Mayor’s Feast at Beverley 
is on Monday, and invites me to it. 

Monday Margaret says Mrs. Ann was dressed yesterday 
more gaily and tastily than she has been. She is quite a 
spectacle. My mother says she has dressed much more 
since Lady Anderson has not been able to see her. . . . I 
find from Mr. Thorpe that I have to go to Beverley to 
register some deeds. If I had known on Saturday I could 
have gone to Mr. Tuke’s Feast at the same time, = 

Tuesday Morning so wet that I could not go to Beverley. 

_I set off this afternoon at 2 o’clock. Am now at 
Market Weighton where I arrived about six o’clock. Iam 
very moped and dull, spending three or four hours entirely 
alone. 1 rambled and groped about from street to street 
to seck a Methodist, Calvinist, Presbyterian, or Baptist 
chapel, but could not find one. 

It isa large town. I called at the house where Mr. Stilling- 
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fleet’s letters are left to ask if they were well. I was very 
much entertained with a gentleman who was going from 
Hull to York and stopped here a quarter of an hour. He 
seemed much such a man as Mr. Pickard, as nervous and 
as passionate. 

The coachman in waving his whip, had lashed the end 
of it into the coach against this gentleman’s cheek. When 
I came in he was scolding and complaining in a most violent 
manner, but it was very difficult to understand a word owing 
to his stammering. I never heard anybody stammer so ill. 
He said he would never travel in a coach again, that his 
eyesight had been in great danger, and his life run imminent 
hazard, and that he would publish it in all the papers for 
the public good, and to caution people against coachman’s 
whip lashes. He said he could take his oath to the place 
where he was struck. etc. 

He seemed a genteel person. He would not enter the 
coach till assured that the windows were all up, and the 
horse held by a proper person. I purpose breakfasting at 
Beverley to-morrow morning if it be fine and shall therefore 
set off early. 

Wednesday morning. ‘ Beverley.’ I got wet through in 
riding from Market Weighton to this place. I have been 
in the Minster. It is a very pretty building and resembles 
York Minster. It is so long since I saw it that I have almost 
forgotten it. This is a wet morning and prevents me from 
proceeding. (Night.) Called at Mr. Batty Tuke’s* (Mayor 
of Beverley) who asked me to dine. They were erecting 
the mace in a corner of the room. It is the only symbol of 
mayoralty they have at Beverley. They had a respectable 
dinner on the swearing in day. Nearly 80 persons. Mr. 
Tuke provided a very good dinner and everything was carried 
on with great unanimity. They were very civil to me. 
After dinner I rode to some neighbouring places where I 
had to call. 

Mrs. Tuke went to hear Mr. Boutflower when at Filey 


* The Tukes here mentioned were apparently no relation to the 
York Tukes, of whom William (17 32-1822) became famous as founder 
of the ‘‘ Retreat’ at York (1792), as also did his grandson Samuel 
(1784-1857), who wrote a Description of the Retreat, and was one of 
those who led the movement in York for reform of asylum treatment 
of theinsane. Faith Gray’s aunt, Jane Batty, had married a Thomas 
Tuke, and their eldest son was the John Batty Tuke alluded to in 
this letter; Mayor of Beverley in 1795, in 1798, and in 1801; he is 
described as a banker. 
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and liked him very well. I drank tea and am to sleep at 
Mr. Tuke’s. Mr. Owen who was supported by Mr. Tuke as 
a candidate for the Lectureship called: He is a very cheerful 
man and resembles Mr. Storey. He read a copy of a letter 
that he had sent to the Archbishop to justify his character. 
The clergymen here are an Arian and a Swedenborgian. 
They have told Mr. Owen that unless he changes his religious 
sentiments they will endeavour to prevent his being ordained 
Priest, and they will persecute him all in their power. 

Thursday. I was to have set off at half past six o’clock 
but on account of rain was prevented till near ten, and I 
breakfasted with Mr. Tuke. Mrs. Tuke plays on the spinet 
almost as well as Mrs. Smith; she does not thump so much 
and yet has I think equal execution. Her father and mother 
accompany her on violins which makes it very agreeable as 
they play well. They wish me to have stayed longer. They 
enquired particularly after you. I saw old Mrs. Tuke who 
was very well. 

I returned by Bainton and Garraby which made the ride 
35 miles. I had to stop above two hours at Bainton so 
that I did not arrive at this ancient city till 7 o’clock. 

Upon the whole I had a very agreeable journey. My 
father had not returned when I came home but was ex- 
pected, and did return in an hour’s time. My mother and 
Aunt Gray were at Mrs. Graeme’s this afternoon. The 
Mr. Moores, Mr. Bulmer and Mr. Richardson had dined at 
our house and the Moores go away to-morrow. My father 
did not see them. They dined in expectation of seeing 
him but he could not get home to dinner. Mr. Charles 
Duncombe, the Prince of Wales and the Princess his wife 
arrived at Mr. Duncombe’s last night. 

They were expected in the afternoon, and Mrs. Duncombe, 
being uneasy at their not arriving sooner, sent men with 
lanterns to meet them to Stillington, and hung out lights 
in different parts. They arrived at about nine o'clock. 
Their arrival was celebrated by firing of guns, fireworks, 
and bell-ringing till twelve at night. It was expected that 
there would be an illumination, but it did not take place. 
As you are curious about great personages, you will be 
interested to know that Mr. Thomas Duncombe’s lady, 
who may be called the Duchess of York, (because she was 
married to the second brother and because they were married 
first) is a little fat beauty. ‘The new married lady or Princess 
of Wales a little thin pretty woman. I received your letter 
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this morning which gave me great pleasure particularly as 
I did not expect one so soon. : 

I hear that young Mr. Mortimer has written (from Dublin) 
to his friends to say that before the letter reached them he 
will probably be married. That he finds a great incon- 
venience in a single state, and that he has looked for and 
found a lady who suits him and who is of a small fortune 
but of good family. 

Mr. Russell’s marriage is drawing towards a conclusion. 
Miss Judith Hill is coming to spend a week with us. She 
is going to be married and is most likely come here for the 
convenience of buying Wedding Garments etc.... My 
mother, Aunt, Miss H. and Margaret drank tea this afternoon 
at Mrs. Thompson’s. 

Sunday 18th Mr. Forrest preached morning. Afternoon, 
Mr. R. Richardson’s text 1 John 2—v 15, 16, 17, Love not 
the World &. Mr. R. introduced politics into his sermon; 
said that those who were factious and discontented under 
pretence of love of liberty and the rights of men were in- 
fluenced by the love of power and deride of command, that 
this had been the case in France where the people had 
exchanged an arbitrary government for one ten times more 
oppressive. That they were before chastised with rods but 
now were chastened with scorpions. 

Monday My father has not been well since he came home. 
He did not get to church yesterday. I saw J. Green yester- 
day at the Minster. He looked very miserable and wretched, 
Mr. Plummer called and stayed supper last night of his own 
accord. He seems improved. He stayed prayers, and said 
that he was edified. Mr. Jas. Richardson’s* little girl 
continues as she was and has never spoken of near a month. 
My father has ordered the music of Handel’s Messiah, the 
choruses and songs, and the songs of Judas Maccabeus and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, at Binn’s. Last Monday night 
one of Etherington’s children was taken very ill. The next 
morning Etherington went to Filey, and an hour or two 
after he had gone the child grew much worse. My mother 
was told of the symptoms and advised sending for Mr. Mather 
who said that there was no hope of recovery and that the 
disorder was a dropsy in the head. Etherington was then 
sent for. In the afternoon she became delirious and was 
obliged to be held by main force from tearing and beating 


* The Rev. James Richardson, probably a brother of William, was 
godfather to William and Faith’s fourth son, Robert Hopwood. 
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herself to pieces, till Wednesday morning when she died. 
She was buried on Saturday. 

Tuesday 20th 2 Miss Hills arrived. They both dined. 
One returned in the evening. Mr. D. Russell begins to 
look very brisk. I believe he will be married latter end 
of this, or beginning of next week. Miss Elizabeth is 
returned from Barwick. Mr. Russell has put off the gar- 
ments of weariness and looks much better in coloured 
clothes. Mrs. Whaley and her daughter drank tea. 

Wednesday Mr. Richardson’s text, Psalm 138, v. 3. He 
is going through with his lecture on the Psalm, which he 
began last Wednesday. Mr. Thorpe and another gentle- 
man sup. 

Mr. Duncombe has sent to desire that Miss S. Duncombe, 
who is going to meet her uncle at Ferrybridge, might sleep 
here on Saturday night and so we shall have her setting 
off at nine or ten on Saturday morning, and throwing all 
the family into confusion. I do not know how we shall 
contrive, as Miss Hill and my aunt take up the two spare 
beds. As Miss Duncombe does not seem able to pay for 
a bed at an inn, I wish my father had treated her with one 
there. I suppose we shall have a maid or two bothering 
besides. They are to come to dinner on Saturday. 

Thursday. My father went to Sheriff Hutton and stayed 
all night. I have begun reading Johnson’s Life, which is 
in three octavo volumes. I like it very much, but it makes 
me rather indolent in letter writing. Handel’s music is a 
very valuable acquisition. Miss Judith Hill is very agree- 
able company. We admire very much the history of the 
two farmers Braywell and Worthy, in the “Church Reposi- 
tory.’ It seems superior to anything Hannah More can 
write. The parcel from Mr. Hazard (a bookseller) is arrived. 
The paper grows worse and worse. My father says he is 
afraid Hazard is making it a mere lucrative affair. 

Lady Anderson dined, and seems pretty well but her 
sight grows worse. She stayed till near eight o’clock. The 
weather has been remarkably changeable lately, and an 
amazing quantity of rain has fallen. It has not been fair 
for a day together for 5 weeks or a month. The change 
in the weather likewise takes place very suddenly. It is 
sometimes fine and mild and seems to promise nothing but 
fair weather, and in an hour’s time a stormy-set-in rain 
will come on. 

Friday Went to Strensall Court. Had a pleasant ride 
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and an excellent dinner consisting of 2 hares, 2 geese, a 
great many fowls, Giblet pie, boiled mutton 2 plum pud- 
dings 6 or 8 fruit pies. 4 partridges, a large piece of roast 
beef, etc. 

I received to-day very unexpectedly a letter from Mr. 
Boutflower, to myself. We sent by young Mr. Boutflower, 
Mr. Richardson’s list of religious ‘tracts, with his printed | 
letter annexed, and as he supposed this to have been sent 
by me, he here thanks me for it, for what he calls the little 
Heaven troops,’ which I have been so good as to send him. 
‘I wish’ (he says) ‘to be among you to talk over the 
infinite obligations we are under to our dear and | great 
Redeemer, and drop together the silent grateful tear,’ ... 

Is not this a delightful letter 2 It will be happy for us 
when we are likeminded with Mr. Boutflower and have our 
hearts taken up with heavenly things. I must botch up an 
answer by and by. My mother, Aunt, Miss Hill and Mar- 
garet drank tea with Mrs. Thompson. 

Saturday Very windy and cold. I think of sending off 
my letter to-night if I have time to transcribe it, and if it 
will fill the sheet. Miss Duncombe was expected to dinner 
and preparation was made accordingly, but she sent word 
this morning that she should not arrive till night. I am 
afraid we shall be miserably banished from our proper 
beds, but have not yet heard thefarrangements. 

The music of the regiment here is the finest I ever heard. 
A new regiment came in to-day to winter, of which the Duke 
of York said when he reviewed it a few days ago, it was the 
best in his Majesty’s or any other service. It is the first 
Battalion of West Riding Militia commanded by the Duke 
of Norfolk. Mr. Fryer the proctor, who passed the regi- 
ment on the road near Easingwold yesterday, said that the 
Duke was on foot and a common soldier rode on his horse. 

Tomorrow is the King’s accession, when he will have 
reigned 35 years. Do they read the proper service at 
Walcot Church ? There has been no politics of late worth 
reading about. The Prince of Wales’ Regiment is returned 
to York and is at the Barracks (6 o’clock). 

Miss Duncombe arrived at half past five. My Aunt Gray 
was drinking tea out at Mr Thomas Gray’s. Miss Hill 
would not go into the Bow room to tea but drank tea in the 
drawing room with Margaret and me. My mother came out 
and saw us at tea. She went into the room to Miss Dun- 
combe and then sent Paul to Miss Hill to say that tea was 
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ready, and she sent answer, she had got her tea. I do not 
know how they will do at supper. Miss Duncombe goes at 
half past 8 in the morning. 1am to be stowed into a crib 
in the study, I wish Miss Duncombe 320 miles off. 

Received to-night from Bath by Lady Anderson’s Edward 
a packet of tokens for which I am much obliged to the donors. 
Pray remember me to them. Miss Hill supped with Miss 
Duncombe, my Aunt did not, but stayed in her lodging room. 

Sunday Miss Duncombe set off at nine o’clock before 
breakfast. The Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Scarbro’, and Sir 
Thomas Gascoyne were at the Minster here yesterday. 
Mr. James Richardson preached. His Text was 1 Peter, 
Chapter 1 v.17. a good sermon. The tune of God save the 
King was played in honour of the day. The appointed 
service was used. Afternoon Mr. Richardson’s text 2 
Chronicles Chap 36 v. 15 a very excellent and striking sermon 
on the state of affairs, of our national privileges and the 
abuse of them, on the contempt for religion shown by the 
highest and lowest classes of people, on the judgement of 
God which was upon us and hung over our heads, and the 
necessity of repentance in order to avert our utter destruc- 
tion, he spoke of the party spirit which appeared among 
the more serious, and their separation from the church, 
of the contempt poured on the ministers of the Gospel by the 
rich, who instead of taking warning by the fate of those foreign 
nobles who are now wandering like fugitives and vagabonds 
on the earth, were following the very same course, despising 
and discountenancing religion, and all professions of it, and 
of the profane manner in which the sabbath was spent by 
the poor, of the neglect of public worship among all ranks 
and of the little respect paid to ministers even by the more 
decent. That all these were signs of approaching ruin unless 
averted by a national reformation, and that peace and plenty 
would never be restored till this was the case. Mr. Richard- 
son was very animated and spoke with much feeling. The 
tune of ‘ God save the King’ was again played in honour 
of the day. The bells rang both morning and night. Miss 
Clifton drank tea. 

Monday I am employed in copying this letter when I 
have time. I have taken the opinion of my father, Miss 
Newstead and Thomas Gray, whether a letter written on so 
large a sheet would be charged double. They in general, 
think not. I shall speak to the post office about it when I 
putitin. However if it is double itis the size of two common 
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sheets of letter paper (such as that on which you wrote) 
and therefore it will only be the same as if I had sent two 
letters at once, besides the advantage of not having two 
blanks for directions, which is the case when they are sent 
separately. My mother and co. drank tea at Mrs. Whaley’s* 
and came back in a coach, which was a burning shame such 
a fine moonlight night. 


End of the Diary. 


I hope my former excuse will serve for not inserting suc- 
cinctly all salutations and remembrances. All join with 
me in them, including Miss Hill Mr Thomas Gray, my Aunt 
and Bella (who goes on very well). 

Iam my dear Aunt 
Yours Affectionately 
JONATHAN GRAY. 


P.S. I hope they will not charge this letter double. It 
is a very large sheet. If they do you can convince them to the 
contrary. 


Post scriptum from Oct. 26 to 31 (Inclusive) 


Monday I find I cannot send off the letter to-night and 
that it does not fill the sheet, I shall therefore write a daily 
postscript until I get it finished. 

Wednesday My mother and Miss Hill went to ascend 
York Minster yesterday. A very arduous undertaking. 
The day proved unfavourable and it was postponed until 
to-day. They have now been up accompanied by me and 
Margaret. Did you ever suppose my mother capable of 
such an exertion fit only for Mr. Wesley, a man of 89 or 
90 years of age? She performed very well. They think 
Miss Hill resembles General Clayayt she is so hardy. No 
weather makes any impression on her nerves. He is called 
the man of iron and set to all the hardest tasks, such as 
night watching etc, and Miss Hill seems much of the same 
stamp. Mr. Richardson preached a very good sermon 
from the 4th and 5th verses of the 138th Psalm. 

Thursday Prince William of Gloucester} has taken a house 


* Mr. Whaley was the first apothecary to the York Dispensary 
who gave his services free for the first year. ; 
+ William Frederick, 2nd Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh 
born 1776, died 1834 s.p.; married his first cousin, Princess Mary, 
daughter of George ITT. . 
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and is coming to spend the winter in York. He is appointed 
generalissimo of the forces in the north, which are very 
numerous. We have two or three regiments in York one of 
them the finest in Europe, and one regiment in the barracks. 
Will not York be a great place when the King’s nephew 
lives in it 2? You must come over and see him again. 

Mr. Richardson seems to have his mind impressed with 
the state of public affairs, by his discourses, and hence to 
be led to pray for the spread of the gospel, and the Millen- 
nium. He desired to sing ‘ There is a fountain’ which after 
allhe seems to like. He read a second letter from the Society 
for the spread of the Gospel, giving an account of their 
meetings, their sermons and their texts. You have no 
doubt heard of it before this time. Mr Haweis is one of the 
leading men, and preached from ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.’ Mr. Richardson 
does not seem to have much opinion of the wisdom of the 
persons concerned in it or of the consequent success of the 
plan. He thinks they have zeal without prudence. 

Tuesday To-day Mr. Withers and Mr. Thorpe dine. 

I have now, I think written as much as will fill the 
letter, and would send it off to-night, if there is a post, but 
however you shall have it on Tuesday. Prince William is 
expected to-night or to-morrow. He will most likely cause 
a greater number of company than usual in York. The 
Lord Mayor is to wait on him and compliment him on his 
arrival. I do not think they can afford to give him ‘his 
freedom in a gold box.’ The Prince has taken Mrs. Clough’s 
house for two months. 

I am proceeding in the Lecture of Johnson’s Life, which 
is highly interesting and entertaining. 

Miss J. Hill is to be married to a Mr. Vernon, Miss Hill 
to a Mr. Fretwell. We have had almost incessant rain for a 
fortnight and a high wind. I have had the toothache every 
day for a fortnight. 

Saturday In this letter you will find many trivial cir- 
cumstances which I have not inserted but from consideration 
that having been recently with us you are more interested 
in such circumstances and can accompany me when I give 
you an account how we spend our time, and how we go on. 
My mother and Margaret continue to make my industry a 
plea for their indolence. 

The Prince arrived last night. The bells did not ring, 
I suppose the ringers were not well paid when he was here 
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before. He was waited on by the Lord Mayor, Recorder, 
and Aldermen who made him a speech to which he returned 
a very polite answer. The Aldermen in general are so 
disloyal as to mark their disrespect to the Prince, by not 
waiting on him. He will review the volunteers on Wednes- 
day. They will be at the Minster to-morrow as is usual on 
the first Sunday in the month. The Duke of Norfolk and 
Lord Scarborough are gone up to Parliament. Mr. Re- 
corder Withers drank tea and supped. I have now finished 
my Herculean labour and shall conclude by desiring to hear 
shortly from you. 
Adieu J. G. 
3rd Postscript 


Mr. Jones, a London clergyman, is in town and is to spend 
the Sunday at York, but as he had heard from Mr. Robinson 
of Leicester that Mr. Richardson restricts all who preach 
for him to half an hour, he has declined an invitation to 
preach for him, for he is always an hour over his sermons. 


(Note.—Here follows a space and the direction 7) 


Mrs. Rosrnson 
Mr. CuArK’s 
WaLcot 
Batu. 


This vacant space was left for my mother to write on but 
we have considered that as the back parts of a letter are 
seen by the post office people, if they were to see two different 
hands they would charge double, which as it is I am 
afraid of. 

wy mother says she will write in a few days or at least a 
week. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FAITH’S DIARY CONTINUED (1796 To 1804) 


1796 August 24th Received a letter from Mr. Clark 
saying my sister Robinson was dangerously ill. Set off for 
Bath the next morning at 7 o’clock. Slept at Sheffield, 
next day at Birmingham. 

27th Got to Bath at half past 10 at night. 

28th This day and Monday my sister thought to be dying 
and in a state of greatest weakness. 

30th Hopes given of Sister Robinson’s recovery. On this 
day Mr. Gray received the account of her very dangerous 
illness and that I had set off for Bath. 

September Mr. Gray arrived in York from his Scotch 
tour, Mr. Richardson, my son Jonathan and Paul with him. 
Mrs. Robinson continued recovering. 

Edmund Gray had the measles at this time, was very 
full of them. 

October 13th Mr. Gray got to Bath at noon. 

17th Mrs. Robinson rode out the first time since her 
illness. 

21st Mr. Gray and I went to Bristol to see Redcliffe Church. 

24th Mr. Gray, Mrs. Robinson and I left Bath at half 
past 9 in the morning, slept at Newbury. 

25th Got to Windsor about 2 o’clock, saw the Royal 
Family go to the Castle in the evening. Slept at Windsor. 

26th Attended prayers at St George’s Chapel. The King 
and one of the princesses there. Got to Tslington to dinner 
at my Aunt Wilson’s; stayed with her a week. 

Nov. 4th Arrived in York after being absent 10 weeks 


and one day. 
December Made collections for the benefit of the French 


Emigrant Ladies. 

The effect of my Sister Robinson’s Fever (on the brain) 
at Bath this year left her very weak and affected her eye 
sight so that she required much care all the Winter. I 
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think she never wholly recovered from the shock it gave 
to her nervous system. 

1797 January Our servant Mary Grey died. She was a 
good and faithful as well as affectionate servant, she came 
to us on Mr. Robinson’s death. 

April Mr. and Mrs. Boutflower and Mr. Milner came to 
visit us and stayed a week. ; 

May 3rd Went to stay at Haxby with Sister Robinson 
and Margaret Gray. 

May 9th To Tadcaster till the 30th. 

27th To Helmsley with Sister Robinson and Margaret Gray. 

July 1st Returned in the mail. Many visitors to dine 
and to drink Tea this month, and Sister Clark to stay. 

Aug 16 Mrs. Robinson, William Clark, William Gray, 
Lucy and Edmund in a chaise and Jonathan Gray on 
Horseback, went to Filey. 

September Mr. Richardson preached at Filey and Cayton. 
He was of our party. Mr. Gray a fortnight and three days 
with us. 

October 5 Returned to York. 

Nov. 14 Mr. Milner (of Hull) taken from this world to a 
better. May God make this afflicting providence a call to 
live more close to God, and to follow the steps of our dear 
departed friend. Aged 53. 

Dec. 19th Thanksgiving Day for Naval Victories. The 
King went to St. Paul’s. 

1798 March Miss M. Hill came to York in consequence 
of a subpeena in a Trial of Lord Egremont; She stayed a 
week with us. Miss Judith Hill came from Islington where 
she had left her brother to fetch her home. 

May Ist Mr. Simeon preached in the morning at St 
Maurice’s, in the evening at Belfries.* 

29th Bay Mare bought. She was three years old. 

June Cousin Hopwood and his daughter, and Mr and 
Mrs Stillingfleet stayed at our home. 

18th Mr. and Mrs. J. Cayley Junr. dined with us and 
drank Tea. 

23rd Lucy Gray set off with Mrs 8. Green to Hilton Lodge 
Cleveland. 

28th Dined at Mr. Cayley’s, Naburn. 


* Charles Simeon, the eminent evangelist at Cambridge, 1759- 
1836. Educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge; ordained 
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Dec. Lucy Gray came from Hilton Lodge. 

1799 January Jonathan Gray went to Hotham. My 
Aunt Wilson died, aged 66, after a long series of bodily 
sufferings from severe attacks of the gout. 

3lst Mr. Gray set off for London. 

February Mr. Edward Stillingfleet detained here three 
weeks at our House in consequence of the snow. 

23rd Mr. Gray arrived from London. 

April Much engaged with business at the Grey Coat 
School this Spring. 

June Went to Tadcaster 7th to 18th. 

20th Mrs. Robinson, J. Gray, Margaret Gray, William 
and Edmund Gray and Peggy set off for Bridlington Quay. 

26th Mr. Gray and I went to Malton, Paul driving, on 
our way to the sea. Got to Scarbro’ on the 27th when 
J. Gray met us. 

29th Got to Bridlington Quay. 

August Ist Went to see Hornsea Mere and the Camps. 
(Preparations for resisting Napoleon’s contemplated in- 
vasion.) 

Church of England Mission begins this year. 

October 3lst Lucy Gray came back from Hilton Lodge. 


(In the House hang two beautifully stitched pictures in 
black and white, on the backs of which is written, ‘“‘ Worked 
by Lucy Gray when with Miss Green at Hilton Lodge. 
Aged 12 years. 1799. 

The usual large number of visitors and friends “to 
lodge ” during September and October.) 


Nov. 16th Paid Bride Visit to Mrs. Dodsworth. 

1800 (This year Mr. Gray bought two Closes of land at 
Heworth and built a stable.) 

January Mr. Brodrick came to sleep at our House first 
time. 

April Mr. Gray set off for Exmouth in Devonshire. 
He got home on the 18th. Mr. Hollingsworth in York 
some days and almost constantly with us. First time 
of his coming amongst us. He with Mr. Richardson and 
us to tea at Lady Anderson’s. 

May 15th Procession Day, Friendly Society. Miss J. 
Fountayne (daughter of the Dean) and I, Stewardesses. 

27th Went to Tadcaster. Mrs. Robinson, Sister Clark 
and Mr. Gray accompanied me there and returned in the 
evening. 
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1800 June Got home from Tadcaster. 

July 14th Spent the day at Mr. Chatterton’s at Wapling- 
ton, near Pocklington.. Mr. and Mrs. Overton of the party. 
Saw Kildwick in going thither. 

22nd Mrs. Pawson and her maid Esther and Mr. Tuke 
came to visit us. Assize week. (Mrs. Pawson was Frances 
Mortimer, first cousin to Faith’s mother.) ‘ 

Aug. 4th William and Lucy Gray confirmed in York 
Minster. 

8th Mrs. Pawson and Esther left York. Margaret Gray 
set off to Bath with Mrs. Robinson. The Dean of Carlisle 
and Mr. Richardson and Mr. William Richardson dined 
with us. 

18th J. Gray and Mr. F. Barker set off on a tour to North 
Wales. (Jonathan wrote a full account of this tour.) 

22nd Mr. Stillingfleet spent a night with us and took 
Lucy Gray with him to Hotham. 

September 1st Mr. Simeon slept at our House. 

Mr. Gray and I spent 4 days at Hotham, Lucy returned 
with us to York. 

October Miss Susanna Whalley christened at Fulford 
Church. Mr. Richardson, Mrs. Robinson, Miss Clough 
sponsors. She was about 13 years old; her Father had 
desired she might be of age to judge for herself before she 
was baptised; he was a dissenter. 

November Mr. Gray, Mrs. Robinson, Margaret Gray and 
I stayed all night and spent a day at Mr. Withers’, Helmsley. 
First Donations for Annuity Fund amounting to £47-2-0 
paid at the Quarterly Meeting, Friendly Society. 

1801 (Several new names as visitors this year: Mr. 
Fergus Graham, Sir James and Lady Catherine Graham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, of Kirby Hall, Miss Cradock, Miss 
Place, Mr. Smith and son, of Newbuilding, Dr. Belcombe, 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. and Mrs. Garforth, etc.) 

May Mr. Gray, Margaret Gray and myself set off for 
London. Jonathan Gray came a few days after us. We 
went by Cambridge, dined at Dr. Milner’s and drank Tea 
at Mr. Simeon’s, called upon Mrs. Trimmer at Brentford on 
our way to Kew and Richmond. At the latter place we 
saw the King, Queen, Prince Adolphus, and the Princesses 
attending morning service at the Chapel. The King was 
unwell. Received a letter from Mrs. Trimmer while in 
London. During our stay there we heard Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Scott and other known preachers: were a day and a 
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night at Mr. Wilberforce’s (Bromfield) where we met Dr. 
Milner and others, and heard Mr. Venn. 

Spent a day at Hampstead with Mr. and Mrs. Gimber, 
dined and drank tea at Mr. Smith’s. On the 4th, the King’s 
birthday, saw the nobility etc. go in their carriages to the 
Levée in the morning. In the afternoon saw Mr. Pitt 
come out of the Queen’s Palace from a private audience. 


(In the Book of Portraits in the House is a fine engraving 
of Mr: Pitt bought at this time for £3 3s. Also a small 
engraving by W. Bone of Mrs. Sarah Trimmer, née Kirby 
[1741-1810], from a portrait painted by H. Howard. She 
was a noted woman in her day, and published several 
popular books for the young, amongst them Sacred History 
with Annotations and Reflections adapted to the Comprehension 
of Young Persons; The Economy of Charity, addressed to 
““ Ladies ”’; and a book on education.) 


* * * * * 


Left London at noon (23rd) arrived in York the 26th June. 

August Several to stay, including Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
Lady Anderson’s daughter. I spent 18 days at Tadcaster. 
Letter from Mrs. Trimmer with a interesting account of 
Schools established by Mr. and Mrs. Latouche near Dublin. 

Sep. 4th Lady Anderson very ill. Mrs. Robinson and I 
sat up with her. She was not expected to live till morning. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Smith arrived in the morning from 
Scarborough, Mrs. Smith in the evening. Lady Anderson 
had. been three days without any struggle and only ceased 
to breathe. She was in the 73rd year of her age. 


Lapy ANDERSON 


Few characters have been so generally admired and 
esteemed as hers was. Her conduct at Kildwick was very 
excellent. When she first married, she found the estate, 
the House and the general state of Sir Edmund’s concerns 
in a most unfavourable situation; she employed the influence 
she had with him, in restoring everything to order, comfort 
and prosperity. 

Sir Edmund’s health became indifierent, and he found 
she was worthy of his confidence. He therefore committed 
the management of all his affairs to her. She first had the 
House put into compleat repair, and furnished with every- 
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thing necessary. The Miss Andersons had the Interest. of 
their Fortunes regularly paid, and with the advice of her 
father, who visited at Kildwick every summer, the Estate 
was properly improved, the tenants required to cultivate 
the land as it ought to be done, and that part kept for home 
use, put in a high state of management; plantations were 
made, hedges and fences etc. attended to, and the ground 
stocked with Cattle and Sheep, so that the sale of them, and 
the produce of the land, made an important addition of 
income. For the first 3 years, only a two-wheeled 
carriage was kept, and the income at the end of 7 years 
from the Estate (after paying the Allowances to Mrs. and the 
Miss Andersons) was only £700 a year. During that period, 
all the debts were nearly paid off; and the Estate clear of 
all but the payments to Sir Edmund’s son and daughters. 
From that time, a chariot and four was kept, the general 
establishment was in all respects suitable, and in a hand- 
some style. When Sir Edmund died in 1765, the Estate 
and House was left in excellent order, and without any 
remaining encumbrance. Sir William Anderson and the 
family were fully sensible of the benefit they received from 
the increased attention paid by Sir Edmund’s Lady to 
produce this prosperity. 

At the time of the Riots on account of the Militia, the 
House was in danger of being destroyed, the great steps 
leading to it were broken down, and the gates torn open, 
the Rioters entered the Kitchen, and after consuming all 
they met with there, and in the Larder, they proceeded with 
intent to force the cellar door open. This Lady Anderson 
feared, but was determined if possible to prevent; she there- 
fore stood before it, and told them they should not enter, 
but offered to go with the mob to Pocklington, where they 
should have what they wanted; On their agreeing to the 
proposal, and leaving the House, she mounted her horse and 
rode with them till a large body were returning. She then 
went back to the House, and resumed her place at the Cellar 
door, till Sir Edmund, for whom an Express was sent, made 
his appearance. It was believed that this firmness and 
presence of mind saved the House and its contents from 
destruction. (Sir Edmund Anderson had left the estate at 
Burnby, at that time £300 or £400 a year, to her, which 
she declined, not wishing to injure the family property.) 

After Sir Edmund’s death in the year 1765, Lady Ander- 
son and her only daughter removed to York, and lived in 
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lodgings 6 years, in order to educate her with every 
accomplishment, in which she spared no expence; and to 
save money for the furnishing a house which she went to 
at the end of that time. Miss Anderson was much admired, 
both for her person and accomplishments, and her Mother 
formed expectations of her marrying in very high life; here 
this valuable woman erred, and it caused the unhappiness 
of her later Days: for when, in 1776 Miss Anderson, against 
her consent, married Mr. Nicholas Smith, she shewed too 
great resentment; the mode was certainly very wrong being 
in Scotland, but it was caused by the aversion expressed to 
the connection by Lady A.: Mr. Smith was a man of excellent 
character, sufficiently handsome property, and respectable 
Family. He was Accountant General to the Court of 
Chancery. Unhappily Lady Anderson could never get the 
better of the step her daughter took, her abhorrence of a 
Gretna Green marriage was unconquerable, and she did not 
act in her usual amiable manner to Mr. Smith’s Family, 
who were in no way to blame. 

After this time, Lady Anderson had a great deal of ill 
health, with little intervals of being well; she had a growing 
relish for religious reading, and for having sound doctrine 
preached. She had Family Worship Morning and Evening, 
and expressed her full trust in the sufferings and merits of 
her Saviour, casting herself on him for salvation and re- 
nouncing all reliance on her own works. Those views gave 
her support, patience, and consolation in different illnesses. 
She assisted in the formation of the Spinning School, which 
when in York, she attended on the Sundays. She was very 
diligent, and of great service, in regulating and conducting 
the Grey Coat School, and Friendly Society, and was a 
promoter of the different charitable institutions in York, 
as well as a liberal contributor to them. 

She was tall and very graceful in her person her coun- 
tenance expressive of every amiable temper, her complexion 
fair, fine teeth, and beautifully coloured hair, and good 
features. She wrote a genteel and good hand, was a good 
accountant, and complete work-woman, in whatever she 
did. The order of her House was admirable, she was well 
read in history, and loved in general to read the best Authors, 
she had made an interesting collection of them as well as of 

rints. 
r The last 5 or 6 years of Lady Anderson’s life, her sight 
grew so bad, that she was at the close of it quite blind. 
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When she was 62 years old, she learnt to spin, which both 
amused her, and kept her in exercise, as well as warmed 
her. Few persons had a better judgement than Lady Ander- 
son, and yet she was liable to be influenced by those whose 
abilities and character were inferior to her own. The Friends 
who knew her well could look back, and think how her 
valuable qualities were called forth, or suppressed according 
to the influence she was under, cannot but regret that for 
her own happiness, she was not always with those, whose 
opinions were just and right, and who were disposed to 
conciliate rather than aggravate her feelings. 


* * * * * 


1801 September 18th Attended Lady Anderson’s funeral 
(along with Mr. Gray, Mrs Robinson, and Mr. Allen* (the 
Apothecary) in one coach, the servants in another) to 
Kildwick; she was buried in a vault next her Husband Sir 
Edmund Anderson. 

I have omitted to mention, Lady Anderson’s visiting and 
attending to the sick around Kildwick, dressing wounds, 
and managing them in the nicest manner. She had every- 
thing proper for the purpose; Sir Edmund having studied 
physic, was her adviser. Her health wag injured by nurs- 
ing him in his last long illness, in which she was truly ex- 
emplary. 

* * * * * 


October Went with Sarah Clark and Margaret and 
Mr. Gray to Helmsley. Saw Rievaulx Terrace that day, 
called on Mr. and Mrs. Duncombe, saw the House, Home 
Terrace etc. 

10th Returned to York. Mr. and Mrs. Smith in York 
three days on their way to London. Sarah and Fanny 
Clark and Margaret Gray with Sister Robinson get off for 
Bath. 

December Mr. Gray three weeks in London on Stamp 
Office concerns. 

1802 February Cousin Hopwood being unwell, came to 
York for advice. Mr. Gray to London and to Bath where 
he stayed a week. 


* Mr. Oswald Allen was appointed apothecary to the York Dis- 
pensary in August, 1789. It seems clear that apothecaries prescribed 
medicines in addition to dispensing them. In all the cases of illness 
mentioned in these diaries an apothecary, as well as a physician, was 
in attendance. 
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14th Dr. Fountayne Dean of York, died aged 87. He had 
been 50 years Dean of York Minster. See an account of him 
in the ‘ Christian Observer ’ for this month. Mr. Gray Home 
from London and Bath on the 25th. Miss Hill two nights 
with us. 

March On the 20th Mrs. Dr. Withers died aged 66. She 
was a person of great benevolence, integrity and honesty of 
character and was zealously attached to the Established 
Church, the principles of which she felt the force of peculiarly 
towards the close of life: She was a steady friend and was 
one of the first promotors of the Spinning School and assisted 
in regulating the Grey Coat School and Friendly Society. 
In all these her labours were unwearied. She also visited 
the sick going into the meanest habitations to relieve their 
necessities. 

April Wrote to the Honble. Mrs A. Egerton with £25 
collected for the Female Emigrants. (French). 

Letter from Margaret saying that thro’ Miss Bird’s in- 
fluence she had been introduced to Mrs. Hannah More and 
her four sisters. 

9th Letter from Margaret Gray saying she had, along 
with Mrs. Warren, dined and drank Tea with the Mrs. 
Mores and giving an account of Mrs. H. More and her 
sisters. 

April 28th William Withers Esq, the Recorder of York, 
died aged 53 very greatly regretted as an upright conscien- 
tious Magistrate and zealous Friend of the King and his 
country, both in Church and State. His religious principles 
were orthodox and sound. They were particularly his 
study the last year of his life and were his support in his 
sickness before his death. He was Bondsman for Mr. Gray 
in the Stamp Office. 

May llth A letter from Margaret with Mr. Clark’s kind 
offer of being a Bondsman for Mr. Gray in the place of the 
late Mr. Withers. 

Letter from Mrs. Smith who had been long ill, about 
Books, which gave me great satisfaction. 

20th Margaret Gray arrived from Bath after an absence 
of above 6 months with my sister Clark. 

June Ist Thanksgiving Day for the Peace. (Peace of 
Amiens signed March 25th, 1802.) 

June 2nd Mrs. Smith died aged 46 years. She was 
attacked with spasms at 11 o’clock at night, and died in 
two hours before medical help arrived ! 
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Mrs. Smith was a most engaging and interesting woman. 
Her understanding was a good one and she had both quick- 
ness and genius. Her temper was amiable and pleasant 
and I think on the whole I have seldom known a mind more 
calculated to receive good impressions. But in her education 
those excellent qualities were not cultivated as they ought 
to have been, for instead of that, music, dancing drawing 
and other attainments were the greatest object proposed in 
order to her becoming as highly accomplished as possible. 
When only 17 and very beautiful she was introduced 
into every fashionable circle that opportunity presented. 
Had morning Concerts where she played and sung in a very 
superior style. She was the subject of general admiration; 
so educated and so admired it would indeed be surprising 
if her mind was kept free from vanity. She certainly lived 
to attract notice and to be admired. Some information 
she had acquired in French, Geography, accounts, writing, 
History and working but those were neglected for what 
was ornamental, and Religion was little regarded. She 
married to affluence and to a husband who idolised her. 
How far she might have been irretrievably intoxicated 
with all this I cannot say, if it had not pleased God from 
time to time to visit her with alarming attacks of illness. 
These and the books she met with at her Mother’s, the 
sermons at Belfries Church in York, and from Mr. Atkinson 
at Leeds had at times impressed her mind. 

The last two or three years of her life she had read with 
attention and benefit Dr. Horne’s, Mr. Milner’s, Mr. Hollings- 
worth and Mr. Adam’s works and sermons, and for many 
years she had every day read the Psalms and Lessons and 
Prayers in the family morning and evening. 

All these means were, I trust, made more particularly 
useful to her the winter before she died, when she had the 
benefit of well disposed companions and of religious servants. 
Mrs. Smith was beloved by her servants and by the poor 
both at Potter Newton and at Stanmore, for she was a kind 
benefactress to them. She was buried at Stanmore near 
London. 

* * * * * 


1802 June 6 Dr. and Mrs. Buchanan came to visitus. We 
had heard much in their praise, but now we have seen them 
we do indeed regard them as most admirable and interesting 
Christians. He is Minister of Canongate Chapel, Edinburgh. 
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10th Mr. Wilberforce came to us about 11] at night. 

12th The County Members re-elected. Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Lascelles. Mr. Wilberforce slept at our House. 

Aug. 7. The Dean of Carlisle came in the evening. He 
stayed with us 4 days. 

16th To Scarborough: slept at Yeddingham. Edmund 
and Lucy with me. Mr. Gray stayed a fortnight. He went 
home for a week and returned to us the 16th. 

Sept. 20th Mr. Gray, Edmund Gray and I, all on Horse- 
back went to Whitby. (I behind Paul.) 

22nd Rode through Lord Mulgrave’s pleasure grounds, 
saw the ruins of Mulgrave Castle, Whitby and Lythe Churches 
and Whitby Abbey. Drank Tea at Mr. Brodrick’s. 

93rd. Returned to Scarborough by Robin Hood’s Bay, 
Stone Brow and Cloughton. Heard of the High Sheriff’s, 
Sir William Foulis’ death. 

Mr. Gray left Scarborough to go to Ingleby Manor, 
Sir William Foulis’ seat. 

Oct. Ist Left Scarborough dined at Snainton, got to 
Malton to Tea. Mrs. Ewbank supped with me. 

Ind Breakfasted with Mr and Mrs Ewbank, left Malton 
and arrived in York to dinner. . 

Many visitors. 23rd Margaret, Lucy and I went to visit 
Mr. Tuke’s at Beverley, got there to Dinner. 

25th Left Beverley after Dinner and got to Hotham to 
Tea. After spending a pleasant and profitable Sunday at 
Hotham got to York to dinner found Mrs. Robinson who 
had got to York Thursday, 21st. 

November Went to see the House at Whitwell, after 
which dined with Mrs. Withers. 

19th Mr. Thomason wrote to propose William being 
entered at College for next October. 

December Mr. Latrobe writes a pleasing account of the 
Otaheitan Youths educating at Fulneck.* (The Rev. C. J. 
Latrobe was Secretary of the Church of the ‘ Unitas Fratrum ’ 
and a noted musician.) 

31st A good and sensible as well as candid letter from 
Mr. Boutflower respecting the Methodists, giving his opinion 
of Mr. Knox’s Book. 

1803 March J. Gray appointed Undersheriff. (1st time). 
Sir H. Carr Ibbetson Bt. High Sheriff. 

May Mr. Gray arrived in London, found a letter from 
Mr. Clark saying that William Clark was in London and 


* Fulneck, a boys’ school at Pudsey, near Leeds—still flourishing. 
8 
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wishing him to see him at the Bull and Mouth Inn. My 
sister Clark went to London on the 29th and stayed there 
till the beginning of June. 


(Mr. Gray writes here: ‘This was incog. and on account 
of her son who had long wanderings from his home on 
account of quarrels with his Father, and appeared far gone 
in a habit of confirmed vagrancy; but Mr. Gray persuaded 
him to reconciliation and return.’) 


July 28th Mr. Wilberforce came to attend the County 
Meeting for addressing the King on the expected invasion. 
He slept at our house. Mr. Hey dined with us. 

This year Mr. Gray bought more land at Heworth at a 
cost of £4688. 

1804 Mr. Gray went in the Mail to Cambridge. 

April 23rd Mr. Richardson married to Mrs. Perrott. 

This connection materially contributed to the comfort 
of his declining years. 


Mr. Richardson himself wrote, April 16th, 1804: “ My 
mind is at present occupied by the subject of my intended 
marriage. I never thought it too late for a man to marry, 
as age makes him more helpless than a woman. Yet I 
always did and always shall, condemn unequal marriages 
aS preposterous and unnatural. Mine is certainly not of 
that kind; and unless it was foolish and wrong to malry 
at all, no one can justly censure me for taking this step, 
though in the 60th year of my age.” 

“Oh Lord let thy presence and blessing be with me in 
this important step, that I may glorify thee in the land of 
the living.” And later in November of the same year, he 
writes: 

“Make me a blessing to others, particularly to the wife 
whom thy Providence has given as a companion to my 
declining years.” 


May A number of visitors this month. 

7th Edmund Gray got home to Dinner after being near 
a year at the Rev. Mr. Fawcett’s of Stanwix near Carlisle 
for his education. Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett arrived to Tea. 

llth We spent the afternoon at Bishopthorpe. They 
left us on the 12th. They were very edifying and pleasant. 

14th Mr. Gray arrived from Cambridge. 

July Edmund Gray set off for Mr. Fawcett’s at Stanwix. 
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August. Lucy set off, along with Miss Hepworth, to Bir- 
mingham to Mrs. Wyatt’s School, two miles from that place. 
(Bellefield). The two Miss Tukes stayed two nights with us. 

On our way to Filey this year Sister Robinson and I went 
to visit our Aunt Tuke at Beverley. (Mr. and Mrs. B. Tuke 
were not at home.) 

November 15th Our eldest son Jonathan was married 
to Miss Mary Horner daughter of Joseph and Margaret 
Horner at St. Michael le Belfrey York. He was 25 years old, 
she 19 on this day. After the marriage they, with Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss F. Horner went to Filey where they stayed 
a fortnight. At York they took a house near us in Uggle- 
forth. 

Dec. 10th My Aunt Tuke (Jane Batty) died aged 81. Her 
son Mr. B. Tuke, writing to inform us of the event says: 
‘T trust her soul rests in perfect peace, being fully convinced 
that her Faith in her Redeemer was well grounded, and that 
she died relying wholly on him for salvation.’ 


Some account must here be given of “Son Jonathan,” 
now happily married. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the work of going through these papers has been under- 
standing something of the wit, the humour, and driving 
force of this original and talented member of the family. 


CHAPTER IX 


JONATHAN GRAY 
(Born August 3rd, 1779: died December llth, 1837.) 


JONATHAN was educated at the Grammar School in St. 
Andrewgate, of which his uncle by marriage, the Rev. John 
Robinson, was Headmaster. 

He was articled to his father in 1795, when he was 
only sixteen years old, the stamp duty then paid being 
£100 13s. 10d. He was admitted in 1801, and taken into 
partnership by his father and Mr. Thorpe in 1805. 

In a letter to his son, he mentions his entering the legal 
profession, and his early wish to enter the Church. 


Nov. 1821. 


My Dear William, 

Miss Jane Ewbank is married to Mr. Briggs and 
Mr. Jessop to a Miss Daggle or some such name. These are 
the news of the day. Mrs. Briggs sat in state and had a 
most extraordinary levée, both in number and in quality. 
of gentlemen to pay their devoirs, and take chocolate and 
bride cake. Hitherto it has been much more usual for 
bridal visits to be paid by ladies. Some suppose the great 
influx of gentlemen on this occasion was out of curiosity 
to see Miss Briggs the bridesmaid, a dashing young lady. 
I am sorry to say I omitted to do the needful and have not 
paid any formal respects to the bride and the sitting in 
state is over. I must therefore call in a less stiff and more 
friendly manner. 

With respect to the Clerkship of three years, following 
on a University Degree, there is certainly an Act of Parlia- 
ment which authorises it; but the question still remains as 
to its expediency. The habits and duties of the University 
are of a nature calculated to give the mind a literary turn; 
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to form a man of study not a man of business. I should 
calculate that the chances were at least 10 to one against 
an University graduate being inclined to be an Attorney’s 
Clerk; and, in case he had the inclination, against his setting 
himself doggedly to work in the mechanical drudgery of 
an Office: not to mention that he might be junior in the 
Office, both in station and experience, to young men half 
a dozen years below him in age. 

I am quite satisfied, therefore, that the two things are 
incongruous; there is a dryness and a mechanical labour 
about the Attorney’s desk which would be unsupportably 
irksome to a young man from a University. Whoever goes 
to the University must make up his mind for some other 
profession or line. When I was a boy, I had set my mind 
on the Church; and I was put into the Office by my Father 
against my will. I have since been well satisfied as things 
are, both because I do not feel that I had that serious sense 
of clerical responsibility which he who teaches the Ordina- 
tion Service and enters into its engagements, ought to have; 
and because if I had done so, I am satisfied that I should 
never have filled those engagements to my own satisfaction 


and should therefore have been unhappy. 
Yours affectionately, 
JONATHAN GRAY. 


The House contains two memoirs of Jonathan and some 
press notices which appeared at the time of his death. 
From these I extract some interesting paragraphs. 


“ Jonathan Gray’s first appearance in any important 
public proceeding was in 1807 in which year, being Under- 
sheriff to Richard Fountayne Wilson Esq., High Sheriff of 
Yorkshire, he was actively engaged in arranging and super- 
intending the poll at the great contested election for two 
Members of Parliament for Yorkshire, the first contested 


election for 65 years.” 


He afterwards compiled and published a Poll Book* 
of the election, together with a description of the arrange- 
ments made for taking and counting the votes, which had 
proved successful in the conduct of the election. This book 


* See Appendix J. Jonathan Gray was first Under Sheriff in 
103 (see Faith’s Diary). 
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contains the name and trade or profession of every free- 
holder in Yorkshire, shows how he voted, and is amusing 
to look through for the old Yorkshire names. William 
Gray promised £500 to Wilberforce’s election expenses and 
paid £250, the balance probably not being required. 


“ Jonathan Gray occupied a prominent position among 
his fellow citizens in York and on all public occasions evinced 
unwearied zeal and energy, united with great and varied 
talents. His ardent mind could not be confined to the 
mere routine of his profession or office: he was ever ready 
to engage in the pursuit of knowledge and general informa- 
tion. He possessed great strength of intellect: a mind 
original and masculine and neverfailing in its resources: a 
fund of wit and humour; considerable reading: a clear and 
penetrating judgment with extraordinary facility of ex- 
pressing in writing, not only his own ideas, but the more 
vague ideas of those around him. At Committee or public 
meetings he would draw up with despatch and aptness 
resolutions expressive of the sentiments of the assembly. 
He was ever forward to give his aid to any measure having 
for its object the benefit of his native city.” 


Jonathan Gray was the first Hon. Treasurer of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, which had been founded by a 
few public-spirited men interested in science in 1823. The 
discovery of the Kirkdale Cave by Dr. Buckland, described 
by him in his Relique Diluviane, led to the decision to 
form a Yorkshire Museum of Natural History and Anti- 
quities; for three York men, amongst whom was Anthony 
Thorpe, Jonathan’s partner, resolved to unite into one 
collection such as the treasures, bones of the hyena, 
elephant, and other tropical animals, as had fallen into 
their hands. Thus the Philosophical Society came into 
existence. Lord Milton, afterwards Lord Fitzwilliam, was 
its first President and its first Hon. Secretaries were Mr. 
John Phillips, the distinguished geologist, and Mr. William 
Gray, son of Jonathan. 

The first suggestion of the formation of the British 
Association came from Dr. Brewster in a letter to Mr. John 
Phillips. The suggestion was at once acted upon, invitations 
to the first meeting of the British Association were issued 
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by the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and 
their premises formed the place of gathering (1831). 


“ Jonathan was one of the founders of the Savings Bank 
(1816) and of the Yorkshire Insurance Company (1824), 
and was among the most active Governors of the York 
County Hospital, the Dispensary and almost every public 
Institution in York. Upon the Corporation being thrown 
open, by the Municipal Reform Act, he was elected an 
Alderman. He was also recommended by the City Council 
as one of the new Magistrates, and received that distinction. 
His talents for despatch of business, his quick and ready 
perception of all the points in debate, his good humour, 
his facility of composition, soon advanced him to high 
estimation in the Council and he quickly became an efficient 
debater.” 


He became one of the Trustees of the City’s Charter and 
Chairman of that body. He was for several years one of 
the Commissioners for the improvement of the City, and 
was also a Trustee under the New Market Act. 


“He was keenly interested in Public Affairs, local and 
national, and projected and established the Yorkshire 
Gazette, to which paper he was a constant contributor. To 
science he was not a stranger. He had qualified himself 
to make astronomical observations with accuracy, and had 
a particular turn for the true regulation of time. He was 
curious in clocks and watches and devoted much attention 
to the proper management and exactness of the Minster 
Clock. He also possessed some skill as a meteorologist.” 


He evidently made systematic observations on weather 
conditions in York, for Professor John Phillips, in his Rivers, 
Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, makes use of “ ob- 
servations by Jonathan Gray for a quarter of a century from 
1800.” The rain records seem to have been only from 
1811 to 1824. 

To music he was devotedly attached, and this particular 
pursuit engaged from his earliest youth much of his leisure 
time. He played upon the organ with great facility, and 
for many years gave his services as organist at the Sunday 
evening service at St. Saviour’s Church. He had an organ 
put up in his house, which was daily used in connection 
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with family prayers. He had also some skill as a composer 
of music, and published a few chants for cathedral service. 

To me, reading through what one may term the literary 
remains of Jonathan Gray, the wonder is how ever he found 
the time to complete with his never-failing care and accuracy 
the number of works, literary and otherwise, he undertook. 
Had his talents, energy, and genius been combined with 
opportunity, he would have been a known great man. 

One of his publications, the York Psalm and Hymn Book ; 
or, A Choice Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public and 
Private Worship, evidently met a big demand, for it ran 
through at least twenty-five editions. The copy in the 
House is one of that edition issued in 1832, a beautifully 
bound book, small enough for the pocket. In his usual 
terse and graphic language he writes in the Preface, 


“Sacred poetry has ever been a source of great delight 
to the truly pious. It refines the sentiment; purifies the 
thoughts and imagination; and calls forth the exercise of 
our best affections. But especially when coupled with its 
handmaiden Music, does it prepare the mind for the recep- 
tion of divine truth; the performance of devout worship 
and incites a lively interest in whatever is lovely and of 
good report. ... Under the force of this impression, 
numbers of individuals who have never ranked amongst 
the most excellent of the earth have contributed to increase 
our rich stores of this species of poetry; and open, as it 
were, an overflowing fountain of pure enj oyment, the streams 
whereof are well calculated to refresh the weary pilgrim on 
his journey to a better country.” 


In the preface to the first edition a bit of Jonathan’s 
humour peeps out. 


“Those who possess a musical voice and ear should learn 
the tunes perfectly, and endeavour to join heartily in this 
part of the service, and sing aloud for an example and 
instruction to the rest. Those who have harsh voices or 
an imperfect ear should sing low, that they may not by 
a discordant noise overpower better voices and defeat the 
end of singing. Those who are totally without a voice or 
ear for music should not attempt to sing but be content 
to join in heart and affection.” 
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An amusing story is told of one of Jonathan’s grandsons 
the present owner of the House), a little boy with a singu- 

larly good ear for music and a nice voice. He was sitting 
one Sunday in the family pew at St. Michael-le-Belfrey’s 
Church when his mother, observing that he was not joining 
in the singing, nudged him and bade him do so. In 
reply, this descendant of Jonathan’s opened the book of 
hymns, and pointed to the sentence in the preface just 
quoted ! 

Jonathan was at some time President of a York Choral 
Society and Member of the Committee of the York Musical 
Society of that day. He was a passionate lover of organs, 
and was very learned about them. In connection with the 
erection of an organ for the Minster at York in 1829, after 
the fire by Jonathan Martin, and the subsequent action 
brought by the builders, Messrs. Elliot and Hill, to recover 
the balance alleged to be due to them, Jonathan Gray, 
whose firm had acted for the defendants, the Dean and 
Chapter of York, published a pamphlet containing fifteen 
letters written by him to the Editor of the Musical World 
about the York organs, and the controversy in regard to it, 
one being from Dr. Camidge, the organist, addressed to 
himself. 

Every letter is of interest. Not only are they brilliantly 
written, but they give an historical description of the pro- 
gressive steps by which the organ attained the pre-eminence 
of being “the largest in the world,” from the year 1632, 
when King Charles the First granted £1,000 to the Dean aid 
Chapter of York “ for the setting up of a new organ,” to 
the time of writing, 1832, and state admirably the points 
at issue in the law plea; they describe the special features 
of the organ, showing how improvement in brilliancy and 
effect could be attained without further addition to the 
number of stops; and, possibly of more general interest 
than all, describe his visits to the main organs on the 
Continent. The reproduction of these letters would be 
interesting to many, but it is impossible to incorporate them 
here. I content myself with quoting a description of his 
visit to the Antwerp organ, with a friend, also an organ 
lover, in 1815. 
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From a Letter to his Wife. 


Sunday August 15th 1815. 
TWERP. 


“A Musical Mass at seven A.M. which we missed. This 
Sunday being within the octave of the Assumption, is a 
great festival. At half past nine, the great bell of the 
Cathedral was rung by sixteen men, to give notice of High 
Mass. The bell is in the key of G, and the tone deep and 
grand. At ten the whole church, choir, nave and side aisles 
were filled. The nave was lined with the military; there 
must have been 4000 persons. The band which consisted 
of near seventy performers was stationed in a gallery in 
front of the organ. The Mass was by Naumann. Vespers 
at six: a full band, and a beautiful service by Mozart. 

Monday Aug. 21. A fine mass at seven A.M. with a full 
band. At vespers had a beautiful service, went up into the 
music gallery. The organist had a mirror in front of his 
head, which enables him to see the actions of the priest 
while performing Mass at the High Altar, about 400 feet 
away. Tuesday. This morning at seven, we were again 
gratified by the exquisite music of a mass, the composition 
of Cimarosa, with symphonies by Mozart. The service at 
vespers was if possible superior to anything we had before 
heard. We heard Mozart’s Motett, Splendente Te Deus; 
the Dixit Dominus was by Nicolini. Wednesday. Aug: 23. 
Proceeded to Mechlin. 24th Brussels. Aug. 25 to Water- 
loo, ten weeks after the battle.” 

“As for the organs at Mechlin, Brussels, Cologne, May- 
ence, Worms, Strasburg, Freyburg in the Black Forest, 
Friburg in Switzerland, Dijon, Rheims, Notre Dame in 
Paris, St. Amiens, Beauvais and Rouen, I can vouch for 
their great inferiority to York; but there still remain a host 
of German and other Continental competitors, of great 
name and pretensions to be driven from the field, before 
the victory can be decided in our favour.” 


* * * * * 


Note by Alan Gray, Mus. Doc., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
one of Jonathan’s Grandsons. 


I add a few words on the musical side of Jonathan Gray. 
He was an active promoter of the York Musical Festivals 
held in 1828, 1825 and 1828, and was one of the secretaries 
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of the Committee in 1823 and 1825. He published a set of 
chants: Twenty-four Chants with a preface on Chants and 
Chanting. In the preface, which is generally of a historical 
character, he complains of the limited number of the Minster 
Choir of the day, whereby the proper antiphonal rendering 
of the Psalms was made impracticable. And he makes the 
bold suggestion that one of the so-called “idle ” canonries 
should be suppressed in order to find funds for the augmen- 
tation of the Choir. It might be mentioned that this pro- 
posal was revived a hundred years later, owing to the 
difficulties of the post-war period. 

The Chants themselves were of the florid type prevalent 
at the time, but one of considerable merit was reprinted 
by Dr. Monk* in his York Chant Book. 

It has proved impossible to construct a history of the 
York Musical Societies that were born and have died in the 
last century, but there is no doubt that he lent his aid to 
those existing in his time. He had an organ in his house 
which was in existence when I was a boy. This was given 
by my father to the then newly built Heworth Church, and 
was replaced by a more up to date instrument containing 
some stops by Schulze. This is now in Elsecar Church, 
Barnsley. But Jonathan Gray had a more prominent part 
to play in the lawsuit brought by Elliot and Hill, the builders 
of the new organ ordered for the Minster after the fire of 
1829. The contract for this organ amounted to £3,250. 
It was a very remarkable scheme, both for its extraordinary 
wrongheadedness, as it appears now, and also for the bold 
novelties it introduced. It contained the first 32 foot 
stops, metal, wood, and reed, introduced into any English 
organ. The metal 32 stands today where it was placed 
originally, and is not surpassed in effect by any stop of its 
kind that Lam acquainted with. But as the organ was being 
built, various alterations, mostly affecting the appearance 
of the organ, were required, and in the end the builders 
claimed £3,800 for their costs due to these alterations. The 
matter was referred to arbitration, and the Dean and Chapter 
paid into Court £100, and had to pay £200 in addition. 
Jonathan Gray was solicitor for the Dean and Chapter, 
and in response to criticisms of the Dean and Chapter in the 
Musical World of the time, wrote a series of letters to that 
journal. These letters were reproduced in a pamphlet, and 


* EB. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., born 1819. Organist, York Minster, 1859. 
Resigned 1883; died 1900. 
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curiously enough, though I have known of the existence of 
these letters all my life, I have never seen a copy of them 
until the last few years, and I owe my copy to the kindness 
of the Rev. Dr. Burn of Ipswich, the well-known authority 
on organ literature. Dr. Burn says that he had to go to 
Germany for this particular pamphlet.* 

It is a most interesting document, remarkable alike for its 
ability, its humour, and its sound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of organ construction. His criticisms of the methods 
adopted in the new organ are as fresh after the lapse of a 
century as they were when written. I may add, with 
reference to the lawsuit, what the late Mr. Thomas Hill, 
then head of Hill and Sons, said to me many years ago, when 
he met me for the first time: “ I remember your grandfather. 
I was only a boy at the time, but he was quite right. We 
were let in for that action by Elliott’s executors.” 


Jonathan Gray was one of the four public-spirited men, 
the other three being Samuel Tuke, Godfrey Higgins, and 
S. W. Nicoll,} who, in 1813, led a stormy revolution against 
the management of the York Asylum, and the cruelties 
perpetrated there. 

Karly in 1815, Jonathan published his History of the York 
Lunatic Asylum, of which the House contains a copy. A 
modern writer, Mr. Milnes Gaskell,§ in his Passages in 
the History of the York Lunatic Asylum, 1772-1901, published 
in 1902 by the Radcliffe Press, Wakefield, alludes to this as 
“an admirable summary of the proceedings,” and again, as 
the “best account” of the proceedings which brought to 
light the terrible abuses which had prevailed, and finally 
ended in the triumph of complete reform. 

Of these four men, Mr. Milnes Gaskell writes: ‘‘ Their names 
Should be remembered as those of men who conferred an 


* The explanation is that the copy of the pamphlet in question 
in Gray’s Court is bound up with other matter. 

{| Mr. Godfrey Higgins, a West Riding magistrate living at 
Skelton Grange, near Doncaster. 

¢ “In 1818 Mr Nicoll acted as one of the two Counsellors who 
were assigned to the Lord Mayor, to act in unison with the Recorder, 
who were also Justices of the peace ‘of the Quorum,’ and conse- 
quently ranked superior to the Aldermen. They were called the 
‘City Counsel,’ and were often of much service to the Chief Magis- 
trate in assisting him through the great weight of business he was 
obliged to encounter ” (Hargrove’s History of Y ork). 

§ The Right Hon. Charles George Milnes Gaskell, P.C., etc., 
Chairman West Riding County Council 1893-1910; died 1919. 
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inestimable benefit upon their fellows, and brought about 
a revolution in public opinion in regard to the care and 
treatment of the insane.” 

On his visit to York in 1787, Mr. Howard, the great prison 
reformer, acknowledged the obligation he was under to 
Jonathan Gray, for helping him to collect information about 
the York Prison. 

Jonathan was from inquiry and conviction a sincere and 
attached member of the Church. In the belief in her 
doctrines he lived, and upon them he ventured his eternal 
salvation. He was instructed in them by his father from 
his infancy, and confirmed in them by his godfather, the 
Rev. W. Richardson, to whom he was greatly attached. 
Jonathan wrote his life, and published extracts from his 
sermons and private papers in 1821. His book of family 
prayers has been used with profit, and he abridged Ram- 
bach’s* Meditations on the Sufferings of Christ, of which two 
editions were demanded. He took a warm interest in all 
our great religious societies, and was actively connected 
with the local Auxiliaries of the Bible Society, the Church 
Missionary and the Religious Tract Society. During its 
existence, he was Secretary of the York Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation, only giving up his office on the passing of the 
Emancipation Act. He was liberal to a degree, and few 
applied to him in vain. 

Married in 1804 at the age of twenty-five to Miss Mary 
Horner, who was then nineteen, his domestic life was ex- 
ceedingly happy, as his letters to his wife show; it was 
clouded only by the death of his much beloved daughter 
Margaret in 1826, at the early age of twenty-two. 

He and his wife and children came from their house in 
Uggleforth to live at the Minster Yard side of the House in 
Gray’s Court in June, 1821. His father had divided the 
Gallery, as the account books show. “Dec 31, 1791, Total 
expence of division and alteration, £375-2-}.” 

Although in his writings he gives no such outspoken 
evidence of personal, almost emotional, religion as do his 
father and mother, yet here and there, in his memoir of his 


* “Meditations on the sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ in which 
the history of the Passion, as given by the four Evangelists is harmon- 
ized and explained by J. Rambach D.D. late of the University of 
Glossen. With a recommendatory note by the Rey. William 
Richardson.” 

Jonathan’s father paid £167 15s. for the publication of this work, 
and received £331 18s. 4d. for its sale. 
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daughter, for instance, and his memoir of Mr. Richardson, 


one can find the devotional note expressed in what in his 
day would be the more modern way. Probably as the 
first revivalists passed on, their children, accustomed from 
babyhood to their teaching, would exercise that restraint 
and reserve which comes from custom and from settled 
conviction. 

His life and works show the practical application of his 
religious beliefs. He seems to have had a wide acquain- 
tance, partly I sup: because the Evangelicals of those 
days would be a fairly small number, known to one another. 
When on his tours in England, Wales, or Scotland, he never 
failed to attend the services of the Church or Chapel when- 
ever he rested for the Sunday, and to visit the 
or Minister. He constantly sfinskca; in his letters, to people 
he had been to see, and to new acquaintances made, es- 
pecially clergy of the Evangelical persuasion. He certainly 
was a friendly person, much interested in his fellow men. 
The hospitality of those days, due no doubt partly to the 
recognized discomfort and rareness of Inns, was extra- 
ordinary. Jonathan and his companions would not infre- 
quently be taken in unawares, and still more often be asked 
to supper or dinner or breakfast at a moment’s notice. 

That he was 8 much loved man is shown by the sermon 
preached before the Corporation of York by the Rev. John 
Graham soon after Jonathan’s death at St. Leonards, 
whither he had gone in search of health, accompanied by his 
wife, in 1836. 


Here are a few extracts from the sermon, which was 


inted by request of the Lord Mayor of York. 

Pee God has seen fit to withdraw from us in the vigour and 
full activity of life, a man of rare endowments and excel- 
lencies of character. 

A Man by whose death, his venerable father has lost his 
staff, his wife her comfort, his family their pattern and 
guide, his friends their counsellor, religion its ornament 
and champion, and society its benefactor. When has such 
a bereavement come upon us! . . . 

I dare not loose the reins to my feelings under so recent 
a loss of my beloved and inestimable friend. . . . 
ae — will bear . be traced from its commencement. 

e had the privilege from infancy of being trained by the 
bright example of his parents, te a child he hae the 
scriptures." Quick in apprehension and eager for informa- 


— 
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tion, he became at an early age a proficient in that biblical 

knowledge for which he wae afterwards so much distin- 

. For accurate recollection of any passage of 

eer that came under discussion I have never met 

one that equalled him. His respect for the Bible as 

the sure word of God was advised and profound. That the 

| Bible and the Bible alone ‘ contains the religion of a Christian, 

and is the sole sufficient rule of faith and practise,’ he 
| strenuously maintained. 

He was from conviction and principle an attached son 
of our Scriptural apostolic ha. ae was jealous of the 
_ slightest deviation from her rites and formularies. Yet no 
| Man was ever shackled by less of bigoted party spirit. He 
esteemed good men of all denominations: and readily co- 
4 sarge with those who dissent from us, in any benevolent 

object which did not compromise the doctrines of the 
j Established Church. 
: The works of a religious character which he sent into the 
world were highly evangelical and devotional, evincing the 
taste and spirituality of his mind. In his illness his natural 
_ firmness and cheerfulness of temper never forsook him. 
| He yielded to the recommendation of his medical advisors 
to quit home and professional business for the Winter without 
J 
4 
3 
, 
| 
; 
; 
4 


a symptom of reluctance or regret. With perfect equanimity 

and resignation he received the sentence of an eminent 
London physician, foreign as it was to his disposition and 
a, that he must be content henceforward to live an idle 
_ dife. 

To him we owe in a great measure the excellent organ 
which leads our singing; is there a member of this con- 
gregation whose heart is not pierced with the thought that 

the services of that instrument will still be ably 
performed, those skilful hands which through the evenings 
of so many years have given its powerful and expressive 
utterance shall press its keys and animate our devotions 


no more ?” 
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CHAPTER X 
JONATHAN’S LETTERS 


JONATHAN was a natural and entertaining letter-writer, and 
a large number of his letters have been preserved. He 
described minutely and critically what he saw and did 
when on the journeys it was his custom to take each summer 
in company with one or more men friends, amongst whom 
were sometimes his father, and his father’s friend, Mr. 
Richardson. Sometimes he was on foot and by coach, 
sometimes on foot with a carriage to convey luggage or 
such of the party who in turns wished to be driven, some- 
times on horseback. 

His letters from Belgium in 1815 and 1818, from Switzer- 
land with his wife in 1825, were published in the York 
Chronicle. He had a graphic way of comparing what he 
saw and experienced to York and Yorkshire. 


“ The long straight line of perpendicular rocks at Matlock 
is like the view of the Bar Walls from my Father’s garden.” 
“ Looking at Mont Blanc from Chamonix you were too 
near, it is like looking at York Minster from Dr. Simpson’s 
garden.” (Next door to his own house at York.) 
._ At Paris, linen would keep clean twice as long as at 
York.” 

‘The approach to Cologne was like that to Hull from 
the Humber.” 

“ The service at Canterbury was slovenly performed, the 
sermon was indifferent, like an operation by a surgeon out 
of practice.” 

‘The heights around Hougoumont are not so high as the 
situation of the Quaker’s Retreat at York.” 


It was no easy matter to travel in those days; he once 
arrived at Calais from Dover drenched to the skin, found 
the Custom House shut, his luggage not able to be landed, 
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and five shillings charged for each passenger set ashore in a 
small boat. He saw the Duke of Wellington pass through 


Calais. ‘‘ The Duke was about five ft seven inches high, 
had an enormous nose, and appeared stiff, as if he wore 
stays.” 


Jonathan visited the asylums at Charenton, Frankfort, 
and Antwerp, and made careful investigations into the 
conditions there prevailing. 

I append a few specimens of his letters. 

Jonathan thus describes a visit he paid to Dr. Milner at 
Carlisle: 

September 4, 1806. 


I arrived at Carlisle a little after 12. At the Bush 
Inn a very good one I dined on Salmon, English roast beef, 
and hot apple tart. After dinner I borrowed an umbrella 
and went to the Cathedral prayers, but was disappointed 
that the organ did not play. It is a new one built by Avery. 
No singing boys were there and the congregation was only 
4 in number. I could not help being glad Dr Milner was 
not Dean of York, when one sees how negligent he is of 
the Cathedral services etc. After prayers I called on the 
Dean who received me with great kindness. He complained 
of his heart, but was in high spirits, said, he was obliged 
to give up preaching. As he had no time to spare he took 
me into his bedroom where I saw him shave and had a 
dissertation on the art of shaving... . 

At 4 past 6 I went to St Cuthbert’s, Mr Fawcett’s Church, 
and though the evening was rainy it was crowded as the 
Dean was to preach his last sermon. I sat with him in 
the Corporation pew while Mr. Fawcett read prayers. The 
Dean never stood up. He preached a most striking sermon 
of 66 minutes to a very attentive congregation. I never 
saw so great a force of mind so powerfully exerted in a good 
cause before. He is completely in earnest and his bold 
faithful and plain preaching would put some of our young 
trimming divines to shame. 

I had long wished to hear him, and was never more struck 
with a sermon. The subject was the doctrine of salvation 
by Faith, and to show that the preaching of this doctrine 
was the sure way to secure the practice of good works. His 
manner of alluding to his approaching departure was very 
affecting and solemn; and he is evidently much respected 


by the congregation in general. 
9 
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After service I returned with him to the Deanery and sat 
above an hour, previous to which he had to change his wet 
cloaths (sic) as you may suppose they were bathed in sweat. 
Before 10 I left him as he had some calls to make. 

To-day he goes to spend the day with the Bishop at Rose 
Castle, which he does not at all like; and to-morrow he sets 
off to Leeds. He intends passing through York on his way 
to Hull, but unless he is solicited by my Father I fear he 
will stay no time, and it is a provoking thing that while 
preaching at Hull Leeds etc. he should not have yet preached 
at York. It would be a high gratification to many to hear 
him, and might be of use in inspiring greater energy and 
boldness into some of our young divines. 

The town of Carlisle is populous. They were quite 
ignorant of religious subjects till the late Mr Milner, who 
visited Carlisle with his brother, roused them up, and now 
his mantle has fallen on the Dean who possesses equal zeal 
and fidelity, and is quite regardless of the offence he gives 
to the generality of the people at Carlisle. He is of great 
use in confirming the effect of Mr Fawcett’s labours. It 
rained all day or I would have called on Mr Fawcett who 
lives at Stannix about 3a mile from Carlisle. 

Should any more rain fall, or should the mare fall tired 
which she has shown some signs of doing, then I must defer 
the pleasure of seeing you till Monday morning. The mare 
eats enormously, but begins to be lazy. 

I am quite well and long for the time when I shall again 
embrace my dearest Love. 

Yours ever, 
J. GRAY. 
1810, from Stirling. 

My pEAR Mary, 

First I must thank you for your punctuality in 
writing to me, and to say that I am always very happy 
in recg. your kind letters. We (his brother Edmund was 
his companion) suit very well as fellow travellers, tho’ 
Edmund is occasionally childish and obstinate. His talent 
for drawing is absolutely useless he is so slow and he has 
no idea of making a sketch of any mountain scenery. With 
respect to the Scotch I am more than ever struck with 
their general dirtiness. The women servants (even at 
Dr. Buchanan’s and other respectable families) go without 
stockings, and many women without shoes. We often see 
on the road men and women barefoot carrying their shoes 
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in their hands to save the leather. The women are remark- 
ably attentative to their heads, their caps are beautifully 
clean even when the rest of their dress is filthy: and the 
younger women who wear no caps have their hair carefully 
plaited and fastened with a comb. We saw at Edinburgh 
the interesting sight of the women treading upon clothes 
in a bucket to wash them, naked to the middle of the thigh. 
Edmund and I slept in a double bedded room. We were 
charged 3/6 each per night. We had only one washstand 
basin and pitcher: one dirty towel; and no decanters. 
There are many other little things which show a total un- 
consciousness of cleanliness, or the want of it. 

This morning after breakfast we drove to Queen’s Ferry 
9 miles. It was hazy and we lost much of a beautiful 
prospect of the Firth of Forth. We crossed the Ferry 
14 miles in a quarter of an hour. On arriving we found 
that no chaise was to be had forward towards Stirling: and 
as there was a brisk east wind and tide favourable, we 
determined to take a boat up the Firth 21 miles to Ailsa; 
rather than spend the day in waiting for a chaise. We 
accordingly embarked: the day became fine, and the prospect 
along the shores of the Firth, interspersed with noblemen’s 
seats wooded grounds and bold distinct mountains rendered 
it truly delightful. The Firth varies in width from 1} to 
5 miles. We performed the 21 miles (the same distance 
as by land) in 24 hours. We stopped at Ailsa to take a 
chaise. There is an excellent inn, and the situation under 
the Ochil hills overlooking the Castle of Stirling is striking. 
We arrived here (7 miles) at half past four, ordered dinner 
and then walked round the Castle hill. Since dinner we 
have seen the fortifications. The weather is not promising. 
Remember me to my brother William and Lucy and kiss 
the brats for me. 

I am my dr. Mary 
Yours ever affec'y 
Jona: GRAY. 
To his Son, aged 6. 


CAPEL CURIG, 
August 21st, 1812. 


My DEAR WILLIAM, 
As I know you can read a letter when you please, 
I hope you will like to receive one from me, which will have 
travelled at least 200 miles. Yesterday morning we were 
employed in looking at the old town and walls of Conway 
till near twelve o’clock; after which we set off to walk, 
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Mr. Godfrey* and I to Llanwrst 12 miles; and Mr. Hearon 
crossed the river Conway to go to Llanwrst with a gig, in 
which were my shirts and clothes. We came to Llanwrst 
at 4 o’clock; and dined; and found it was too late to go 
any further so we slept at Llanwrst. This morning, Friday, 
there were showers; and we should have set off before 
breakfast, but were afraid of the rain. We set off at 10, 
and after 3 miles came to a bridge called Pont-y-pair; and 
should have gone to see the waterfalls of Conway; but being 
afraid of more rain, we turned to this place (Capel Curig) 
9 miles. We saw a waterfall called Rhaidr Werrod and 
got here about 2 o’clock. There has been much rain here 
to-day the chambermaids are washing our clothes. The 
wind blows high. There is a great mountain very near 
called Snowden; the top is covered with clouds; and has 
been so all day. I hope your mother is well; and that you 
and Margaret keep quiet, and make no noise to disturb her. 

Mr. Godfrey walks with me; and perhaps Aunt Lucy or 
other people will ask you about Mr. Godfrey, when they 
know you have got a letter from me: but I have not much 
to say about him. 

From Ockbrook first on foot we stray, 
“And what did Mr. Godfrey say ?” 
And then in Litchfield beds we lay, 
And then to Colebrook Dale we go; 
And what so like to Colebrook Row ? 
And then to Shrewsbury bend our way, 
Pray what did Mr. Godfrey say ? 

And next we at Llangollen stay, 

And then at Holywell homage pay, 
And chat with Winifred so gay 

“And what to her did Godfrey say?” 
And now we go to St. Asaph; 

A Minster small at which you’d laugh: 
And then to Conway bend our way, 
“And what did Mr. Godfrey say ?” 

I wrote you a letter some days ago; I hope you got it; 
but it was put at the bottom of a letter to mother: but this 
letter is to you; and will be directed to you; and the people 
here at the post office in Wales will be told to send a letter 
to Master Gray at Filey in England. 

Tell Margaret I hope she is a good bather; and give my 
love to Mother. 

Iam my dear William, 
Your affectionate father, 
JONA: GRAY. 


* The Rev. Henry Godfrey, D.D., succeeded Dr. Milner as President 
of Queen’s, 1820, died 1832, 
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To Margaret. 


What have you seen, the sea and ships ? 
And have you had some pleasant dips ? 
Then go to Mother with three skips, 
And kiss her with your pouted lips. 


From FATHER. 


Lonpon, 
1813. 

My pear Mary, 

I was extremely sorry to find that owing to the 
bustle I was in yesterday I had let the time slip for giving 
you a few lines. To prevent this happening again I am 
now sitting down at 1 o’clock. The coach was full all the 
way from York to London. It was a small coach and two 
of the passengers were very fat; I was therefore cramped 
and pent up, but contrived to walk a mile or two occa- 
sionally. From the bad roads we did not arrive until 8 at 
night. Mr. Armistead of Bawtry was in the coach. We 
breakfasted at Ferrybridge at half past nine. Dined at 
Markham Moor at 4, supped at Colsterworth at 12, break- 
fasted at Biggleswade at 9, dined at Brickwall at 4. In the 
neighbourhood of St. Neots, at about ’8 in the morning I 
observed a mock sun to the right of the real one, and it 
soon became as brilliant as the one we saw with Lucy when 
going up to London in 1808, and upon looking for its cor- 
responding sun on the opposite side, I soon discovered it 
though much fainter. They continued about a quarter 
of an hour when the sky became overcast. The morning 
was a white frost, with a south wind like that of the day 
we left Lincoln. On arriving at the Coffee House I found 
Mr. Green very civil in his enquiries. In the course of 
yesterday I saw our agent Mr. Bell, Brodrick was with me 
for the remainder of the day and we were at the House of 
Commons a considerable time (partly on my business) but 
the remainder of the time were in the lobby watching the 
ingress and egress of members. It being a very full house 
and the popish question discussing. I had an opportunity 
of seeing a number of leading men, . . . 

I was much struck in entering the lobby with the recol- 
lection that I was passing thro’ the very door thro’ which 
Mr. Perceval* last entered; saw the very place where 

* Mr. Spencer Perceval, Tory Premier after the death of Pitt, 
an ardent opponent of Catholic Emancipation, shot (May 11th, 
1812) by a bankrupt with a grievance named Bellingham. He was 
hanged, though probably insane. Perceval was born in 1762. 
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Bellingham stood, and the couch to which Mr. Perceval] 
was conveyed. 

The doors are folding doors, only one of which is opened, 
and falls itself by a spring. The lobby is about the size of 
the large room at My Father’s. I observed to Brodrick* 
there should be a guard to prevent members from being 
assassinated: he said he one day in the lobby heard that 
observation made to Mr. Peter Moore, who had been in 
India. He replied that when there, he once, as he was 
putting on his boot, found to his horror a living snake at 
the bottom, and that from that time he always involuntarily 
turned his boot upside down and shook them before putting 
them on; tilla friend one day laughed him out of it by saying, 
‘You don’t surely expect to meet with a snake every time 
you put your boots on !’ 

Amongst the Members who passed thro’ the lobby were 
Mr. Lascelles, the Attorney General, and Lord A. Hamilton 
and the Sol. General; besides those were the Archbishop of 
York, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Harewood, and Lord 
Liverpool. The Galleries had been crowded from an early 
hour in the morning and were locked, and the Speaker kept 
the keys. Mr. Kelly was in the lobby. Mr. Wilberforce 
came out of the House for his quizzing glass, but returned 
before I could speak to him. After some time a member 
procured the Gallery keys from the Speaker, and on the 
Gallery being opened many persons came out and Brodrick 
and I got in by paying 3s. each. It was a very striking 
sight to view the House so completely filled; Mr. Fitzgerald 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer made a good speech 
in favour of the Catholic claimsf: Mr. Banks’ change of 
sentiments (who before voted for Mr. Canning’s motion) 
has made a great impression and it is concluded the Wilber- 
force party will go with him: Mr. Fitzgerald ingeniously 
contrived to acquit Mr. Banks of any inconsistency; but to 
represent that it would be a breach of both honour and 
consistency in any other member who should do the same. 
The House was very silent during Mr. Fitzgerald’s speech; 
but when Mr. Prothero the next speaker got up they con- 
trived by talking and bustle to drown his voice yet he spoke 
for $ an hour; at length he was borne down by noise: after 
him we had one or two others equally poor speakers and no 


* William Brodrick (born 1784, died 1875) had been articled to 
William Gray and admitted in 1804. 
+ Bill before Parliament: Catholic Relief Bill. 
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better attended to: and then Mr. Frederick Flood, a broad 
spoked spluttering Irishman the fit successor of Jack Fuller. 
He kept the House in roars of laughter some time by talking 
nonsense and making bulls; after which he began to read 
his Edinburgh Review, and became dull and tiresome, when 
he was overwhelmed by violent coughing and cries of hum ! 
hum BY Sir J. Newport now moved an adjournment; but 
the Ministerial members cried out ‘go on, go on!’ till Ld. 
Castlereagh got up and said it was impossible to conclude 
the business that night, on which they adjourned immediately 
at 4 past one o’clock. Before the adjournment there had 
been a pause of $+ a minute, evidently in expectation that 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberforce, Ld. Castlereagh, Mr. Van- 
sittart or some other leading person would speak, but for 
some reason or other all the Leaders on both sides were 
completely silent, to the no small mortification of the 
Gallery auditors some of whom said they never heard a 
poorer debate; and that it was not worthy of a debating 
Society. 

On returning I could not get into Wiil’s Coffee House, all 
being in bed; I was therefore obliged to accept Brodrick’s 
offer of a bed at his house: we got some bread and cheese a 
little past 2, and at 3 I got into a very cold (and I fear damp) 
bed, where I did not sleep an hour: this morning I was up 
again at half-past eight and found myself no worse; and I 
believe the bed was only cold from having been recently 
put up in a room that had not been lately inhabited. It was 
a very high grand bed. Between 9 and 10 this morning 
going into Gower Street to Capt. Preston’s, I met Mr. 
Nicholas Smith whose salutation was ‘ You’ll dine with me 
to-morrow (Sunday)? I am engaged to-day.’ The old 
Profile Shop in Cheapside is in existence and I could wish 
much that you would find and send me the profile of Lucy 
which used to hang in the nursery that I may have it copied. 
The one I have with me is inferior to it. (His sister Lucy 
Gray had recently died.) Capt. Preston has just been 
reading Mr. Perceval’s vindication of the Princess. It 
was printed off and 50 copies were in circulation when Mr. P. 
became Minister, when the copies were all, except one or 
two, bought up at an immense price. It will be certain to 
be published. Capt. P. says that Sir John and Lady Douglas 
who lived with the Princess* swore she was pregnant, which 
proved to be false; yet no proceedings have ever taken place 


* Princess Caroline of Brunswick, wife of the Prince Regent. 
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against them: though supposed to be guilty of perjury. 
There is no doubt the majority will be large against the 
Roman Catholics. I doubt whether the debate will end 
on Monday, I shall not trouble myself with any labour to 
get into the House if it is to be at the expense of half a day's 
waiting in the Gallery, and the being locked up at the mercy 
of the ‘little fellow in the wig ’: but if I could steal in for 
2 or 3 hours I should be glad. I have not yet begun to 
call anywhere; as I wish to get my business put in train 
before I do that. To-day I have agreed to take a snug 
dinner with Brodrick at his house. He talks so loud and 
on such multifarious and sometimes religious subjects that 
to sit in the box of a Coffee room with him is very unpleasant. 
Will’s Coffee House is much less quiet than it used to be. 
I think the company is double what it was. 

Give my love to Margaret whom I was very sorry not to 
see before going, also to my Father and Mother and Aunt C. 
who I hope is arrived safe. 

I hope the brats are well and good. 
Iam D.M. 
Yours affectionately, 
Jona: GRAY. 


Mr. Kelly said that Mr. Plunkett’s speech on Thursday 
in favour of the R.Cs., was supposed to have brought over 
to them 30 wavering votes. It was considered a, capital 
speech. 

Brodrick says Mr. Overton’s pamphlet on the 3rd Report 
of the Committee of Grievances was animadverted on by 
Sir J. Newport a few nights ago, under the name of a 
pamphlet published at York: but the papers are not filed 
here, and I cannot refer to it. 


An Amusing Allusion to his Silhouetie. 


March 2nd, 1813, writing from London, he says: “ At 
the Profile shop I have sat for my profile which will be liker 
than the other as it looks more glumpy! The profile maker 
referred to his books, and produced the profiles of yourself 
and Lucy, taken in 1808: What is wanting to make them 
like seems chiefly the dress; but he is to put you a cap on 
and Lucy a handkerchief; but if any of these profiles of 
her were sent up, it would assist in making it complete. 
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The man seems very clever, and understands dressing his 
profiles very well. 

I have ordered a new set of bells for our clock. 

Godfrey wanted me to give 7 gns. for a gridiron pendulum 
but I thought you would fry me on a gridiron if I spent so 
much money ! 


A Wedding-Day Note. 


LonpDon, 
November 15th. 
My Dear Mary, 

I cannot let this day pass without a line to wish you 
many happy returns and to say how sorry I am that we are 
obliged to spend it separate. I hope to be at home by 
Saturday night; indeed I am determined on it if nothing 
intervene . 

Iam my Dr. Mary, 
with Love to the children, 
Yours affly. 
JoNA: Gray. 


September, 1813, 
Forr AUGUSTUS. 


My pEAR Mary, 

It is now four days since my last to you, but the post 
from this and the neighbouring towns goes so seldom and so 
circuitously that I find it will be the most expeditious plan 
to carry my letters to Inverness and put them into the post 
there. From Inverness there is a daily mail coach to 
London. ... On setting off to church on Sunday morning 
we were greatly disappointed to be told there would be no 
service the clergyman having not returned from Inverness. 
The disappointment was greater, as in case we had been 
informed the night before, one of our clerical companions 
would have been glad to have had service; but it being 
11 o’clock when the circumstance was mentioned to us and 
the population being scattered over a district of more than 
4 miles, we found it would be too late to make the attempt. 
They never have Church of England service here oftener 
than once a fortnight, and Presbyterian about once in 
three weeks. ... Walking to Balahulish we found the 
English Chapel shut, but were told that a Presbyterian 
Minister was expected to preach beyond Glencoe village 
in the open air. We accordingly went forward into the 
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Glen: but here we learnt that the Presbyterian minister 
had also disappointed them. Having got so far we pro- 
ceeded up Glencoe as far as 8 miles from Balahulish; and 
then returned back to our inn. We met on the road a 
popish priest who had been preaching at Glencoe: this was 
the only service the inhabitants of this Glen had been 
favoured with. We regretted this, not only on account of 
our own heathenish Sunday, but on account of the neighbour- 
hood, which is rather populous, owing to some slate quarries. 
We saw Balahulish the Laird (who is a Cameron): he is a 
young man and very politely offered Mather and Richardson 
to shoot on his estate. The landlady here had only one bottle 
of port, which we drank on Saturday. We had a wretched 
dinner on Sunday. We had also finished her porter and 
were reduced to whiskey. 

On Monday we rose at 4; breakfasted at 5 ; and at 6 
embarked in a boat for the head of Loch Leven 10 miles. 
John was to cross the ferry with the carriage and proceed 
direct for Fort William. Mr. Richardson shot a seal, and 
tried to shoot (but missed) a porpoise; several of which 
were rolling about here. ... On Wednesday we again 
had fixed to ascend Ben Nevis, but tho’ the weather was 
dry the horizon was dull and the clouds lowering. At 
9 o'clock we gave up the intention, and started for Findley 
Inn 15 m. being the first stage in the line of lakes which 
are to be united by the canal from sea to sea. This is a 
sorry inn and we had a poor dinner, but the salt not so dirty 
as usual... . 


Prerru, Sept. 10, 1813. 


This is a great dépot for French Prisoners; 7000 are 
quartered here at present. There is a garrison erected for 
the purpose. There are double stone walls; with numerous 
sentinels on the inner wall; and a strong iron railing within 
which the prisoners walk. We saw several hundreds of 
them; chiefly in yellow shirts and jackets. They were 
cooking their victuals, kindling fires, shouting, screaming ; 
and exhibited altogether a singular spectacle. There is a 
tower in the centre of the building which seems to command 
the whole dépot. 

Tomorrow morning we proceed by the coach to Edinburgh 
on our way south. 
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Sept. 1813. 


Mr. Godfrey and I arrived at Elgin at 10 o’clock. I 
had walked 32 miles. 

On Sunday we went to Kirk and sat in the Provost’s 
seat. Mr. Gordon the Minister was very dull, he preached 
% an hour. After service we went to view the ruins 
of the Cathedral. ... The West door is one of the 
most exquisite specimens of ornamented Gothic, and much 
resembles the renewed west front of York Minster. The 
general appearance of the city was ancient and decayed, 
and there was a great air of poverty. The number of in- 
habitants is about 3000. At half past one was the afternoon 
service. We had fared so illin the morning that Mr. Godfrey 
and I determined to hear the ‘ Seceders’ in the afternoon. 
M. and Mr. R. went nowhere. There was a very large 
congregation and a fervent and excellent preacher, Mr. 
Somerville; his text out of Deuteron. 7 33 ‘ Happy art thou 
O Israel.’ It was the 3rd Sermon on the text. He had 
shewed the character of the Israel of God, and was now 
shewing the nature of their blessedness. The sermon was 
an hour long. The labours of the Seceders seems inces- 
sant. ... 

After dinner we walked to the Castle Hill above the town. 
At 6 o’clock I went to Mr. Somerville again. His sermon 
was addressed chiefly to the young people who had been 
under his instruction. The text ‘I love Thy Command- 
ments above gold etc.’ the sermon was about 2 of an hour, 
and the service over at a little past 7. Mr. Godfrey and 
Mr. M. had been to hear what are here called missionaries. 
They proved to be Independants. They found a small 
chapel a mean congregation and a coarse and vulgar preacher, 
so that they came away dissatisfied with what they had. 
heard. 

Mr. Somerville’s sermons are quite extempore and he 
spoke with fluency and eloquence, tho’ his manner was rather 
feeble and drawling. . . . 

I have got the air of an old Scotch tune, sung here. 

On Monday we started at 2 past 6 the thermometer at 
44. Qur Ist stage was to Fochabers 9 miles. There was 
nothing interesting until we came to the River Spey, about 
a mile from Fochabers. This bridge divides Murrayshire 
from Banffshire. We paid foot tolls at this bridge and 
the carriage tolls were 5/6. At Fochabers we found an 
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excellent inn and had a capital breakfast and currant jelly, 
honeycomb, salmon were introduced besides eggs ete. The 
Duke of Gordon’s seat Gordon Castle is about ? of a mile 
from Fochaber, and the Park and policy extend to the Town. 
Fochaber is a decent market town. We walked thro’ the 
policy to the Castle. Except the Keep of the Old Castle, 
which is retained, and stands in the middle of the building 
like the tower of a church, the house is modern. It is the 
largest and most capital house I ever saw. There is an 
immense pile of building in the centre: and two others 
larger than most gentleman’s seats on the right and left; 
the whole connected by uniform wings. I suppose it to be 
at least 3 times the size of Duncombe Park, and more than 
twice the size of Castle Howard. The whole cheerful and 
habitable. The famous Duchess is lately dead, and the 
Duke anold man... . 

We returned to Fochaber and proceeded upon our next 
stage of 83m to Keith. This was a dull moorish stage and 
we found Keith a bleak straggling market town. We gota 
sort of lunching dinner at 2 intending to walk to this place 
(Huntley) 10} miles to sleep. Mr. Richardson who with 
myself were to be the pedestrians set off at 3 o'clock; and 
the rest were to start at 4: but Mr. R. had no sooner set 
off than a heavy rain from the East came on, and deter- 
mined me not to set off till the character of the day should 
be decided. We should now have Stopped at Keith all 
night but Mr. R. being gone we determined to follow, and 
for the first time I mounted the carriage which conveyed 
Mather, Godfrey, self and John (who rode behind) through 
® pelting rain upon the moors to this place. Richardson 
whom we passed on the road was thoroughly soaked. We 
got very little wet. The house here is Kept by three old 
maids between 60 and 70. It is a very small house with 
beds stuffed into every room, but they have endeavoured 
to make us comfortable. The weather is now completely 
unsettled. . . , 

Regulation of your watches. Since setting off I have 
adopted a plan which is simple and sufficiently correct for 
common use. You must try it on the level sand. (Mrs. 
Jonathan was at Redcar.) About 7 or 8 in the morning, 
measure the length of William's shadow. by stepping it or 
otherwise. Set down the length and the time by the watch. 
Observe in the afternoon when the shadow arrives at the 
same length; and set down the time. Add the times 
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together; if the total is more than 12, the watch is fast by 
half the overplus; if the total is less than 12 the watch is 
slow by half the deficiency. Ex. 


Shadow 10 steps long at .. = Bs we ee TAO 
% oS  .  Waiternoon) at <=. a Stn BOO 
12° 730) 
12 0 
0 30 


Half of 30 is 15. 
Watch is fast 15 minutes. 


two or more observations may be made on the same day: 
but if so the last observation in the morning (when the 
shadow is shorter !) corresponds to the first in the afternoon. 
Remember me to William: I hope he will allow his shadow 
to be used for the above purpose! We have had clean 
beds and good wine all through Scotland notwithstanding 
the filthy cooking. 
Iam My dear Mary, 
Yours affect” 
JONATHAN GRAY. 


GLAsGow, 
Aug. 22, 1813. 

My DEAREST Mary 

I received your letter after church this morning 
giving an account of yr arrival at Redcar. I am sorry you 
are at present so uncomfortable. It seems however you 
live in prospect of better days and are not to be in hugger 
mugger lodgings. .. . 

I directed a letter to you from Carlisle. On Friday 
morning we breakfasted with Mr. Briggs. He is a young 
clergyman; late curate at Hampstead, a friend of Miss 
Godfrey’s. She is a genteel young woman with beautiful 
eyes and a tawney complexion. Her sister is a fat sonsy 
young woman of Godfrey’s size and proportions, and they 
seem very intimate. This nuptial party of Cockneys, only 
left London for this land of barbarians and strangers, a 
few weeks ago, immediately on their marriage. His situa- 
tion is that of locum tenens at the Cathedral: he is to attend, 
and superintend the Vicars. The fact I believe is this; the 
residentiaries, of whom an Archdeacon Markham and the 
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Bishop of Carlisle are two, being disinclined to residence, 
have agreed with the others to hire a permanent substitute 
giving him £30-£40 a year a piece, with the promise of a 
living. The Dean connives at this abuse! After breakfast 
we called on the Dean. He was to preach at the Cathedral 
to-day and to preach the Assize sermon next Sunday. His 
study window has a full view of Skiddaw. He told us to 
beware of the itch in Scotland. He told us an anecdote 
of a person in a Coffee House in London with several Scotch- 
men, who took up a newspaper and pretended to read as 
follows: ‘ Edinburgh. The grub commonly called the Itch, 
has of late been so prevalent here that Magistrates have 
ordered 4 posts to be fixed in the market place for the more 
convenient scrubbing the inhabitants.’ The gentleman 
added ‘ How ungenerous and unkind to put such a reflection 
in the papers!’ and left the room; when the Scotchmen 
began to search in vain for the obnoxious paragraph. 

The town was in great ferment on Thursday evening. 
The old gaol being very unsafe (there being in it 18 felons, 
an unusual number at Carlisle) the men became turbulent 
and showed an intention to effect an escape, in consequence 
of which sentinels were placed. In the evening the men 
attemped to fire the gaol but were secured and turned into 
a room together. They contrived to remove an inner wall 
and place it against the door of the room so as to prevent 
any access to them. Two companies of soldiers were turned 
out to watch the gaol. In the morning things remained 
the same. The Undersheriff quietly waited the time when 
starvation would induce the prisoners to open the door. 
The Captain of the military force, with whom we conversed, 
was much dissatisfied at their being called out, and not 
being allowed to force open the door, as they were setting 
the military at defiance. The people of Carlisle all con- 
sidered it as a sort of siege and as we passed the shops we 
heard them say ‘They have not surrendered.’ This state 
of things continued when we left Carlisle. Our window at 
the Inn, ‘The Bush,’ had a delightful country view; and 
you might suppose yourself several miles from any town: 
and at Mr. Briggs where we dined early I had Skiddaw in 
full distinct view as I sat at dinner. We called on Miss 
Fawcett who has removed into the town from Stanway. 

At 2 o’clock we left Carlisle in the Glasgow coach and 
had it nearly to ourselves the whole way. The distance 
we travelled was 120 miles. This road was almost entirely 
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new to me and in some parts very entertaining. After 
leaving Gretna Green we kept along the Solway Firth by 
Annan, a pleasant market town which my Aunt Robinson 
once visited. We arrived at Dumfries ‘between 8 and 9 
and the coach stopped all night. .. . 

Our Inn the King’s Arms, a very good one and we were 
glad to crowd round a peat fire. Two of the outside pas- 
sengers were from Plymouth; one of them, a very fine girl 
of 8 or 9 years old who had never before been to Scotland. 
We had also an entertaining and intelligent companion in 
a Mr. Milidan a Bristol merchant who has estates in Ayr- 
shire: one of the most agreeable companions I have lately 
met with. 

Yesterday morning the coach started again at 7. Break- 
fasted at Brownhills at 9. Changed horses at Sanquhar, 
dined at Old Cummock at 3: went through Kilmarnock, 
market town famous for shoemakers; arrived at Glasgow 
at 4 past 10 at night. 

Tell Margaret (then aged 5) whom I consider the grand 
bather that if Wm. or Aunt Fanny should refuse to bathe 
or be afraid I give her power to make them. 

My love to all 

Iam my dear Mary 
Your affect. 
Jon. GRAY. 


Visit to the Nottingham Asylum. 
OxrorD, Apl. 29, 1814. 


We arrived here last night after a very pleasant journey ; 
of which I will give you some particulars. 

Mr. Nicoll’s carriage he bought 6 years ago for 18£. It 
is still very good, & he travels in it several hundred miles 
every year. The convenience of one’s own carriage is very 
great. Books, maps, halfpence, gloves &c. are all scattered 
about, & when we come to the end of a stage there is no 
trouble, as the carriage doors are locked & we find every 
thing as we left it. 

We arrived at Ferrybridge at 20 m bef. 9 on Monday. 

Mr. Nicoll usually goes to bed between 8 & 9 after drinking 
tea: and he rises about 6. 

We slept at Alderson’s, the great Inn on the S. side of 
the river. 

On Tuesday we started at 10 m. p. 6 & arrived at Don- 
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caster to breakfast. We saw Skellow Grange, which is 
close by the road near Robin Hood’s Well. At Doncaster 
Mr. Higgins found us out & breakfasted with us. 

Doncaster to Worksop 16 miles. Worksop to Mansfield 
through the Dukeries 14 m, being 2 m further than the 
direct road. 

Mansfield to Nottingham 14m. We arrived at Notting- 
ham at 5 to dinner. The riots here prove to have been 
nothing more than the breaking some frames by 2 un- 
connected individuals. The town and neighbourhood is 
perfectly quiet. 

After dinner we sent about } p. 6 a note to Dr. Pennington 
requesting permission to see the Asylum. The Dr. im- 
mediately called upon us, and took us thither. It is a new 
building, and stands delightfully on the slope of a hill, 
about $ a mile from the centre of the town; without side 
the suburbs. It has only been finished about 2 years; 
& is on a most excellent plan. 

Tho’ we took them by surprise we found everything clean 
& orderly. There are 54 patients. The building would 
hold 84. This Asylum is on a mixed plan of constitution, 
being partly built at the expense of the County as a place 
for Parish paupers, & partly by subscription for other 
Lunatics. 

Except in one or two instances of double bedded rooms, 
every patient has a distinct lodging room; & the provisions 
for air & ventilation are excellent; there are six spacious 
airing courts for the patients to walk in; & a large garden. 
I intend to describe the building particularly in a letter 
to Mr. Thorpe; & Mr. Nicoll will do it in a letter to S. Tuke. 

We introduced ourselves to Dr. P. as Governors of the 
York Asylum; which it appears was not the most flattering 
mode we cd. have adopted; tho’ the Doctor’s civility was 
equal to what it would have been under the most favourable 
circumstances of introduction. 

The Governors of the Nott™ Asylum, as soon as they 
heard of Fire at our Asylum, wrote to make an offer of 
accommodation which they certainly possess ample means 
of affording; this letter has never been answered to this 
day: which they all jointly consider as a great incivility 
on our pt. 

Dr. Best & I had some conversation on the subject & he 
promised me that the Fire Committee sho write a letter 
of acknowledgm* I think I also reminded Mr. Russell on 
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the subject, but that Committee was too much occupied 
with their plans of building to attend either to the accom: 
modation of the patients, or acknowledging the offers made 
for their accommodation. 

They permitted 16 additional patients to be admitted at 
a time when the rest were cooped up & almost smothered; 
14 women in a small day room; & 6 patients in a small 
lodging room; & all this, when comfort air & cleanliness 
might have been obtained at Nottingham. 

This certainly is a place where any person might send 
their friends with satisfaction. The rooms for the opulent 
patients are handsomely furnished; & they are allowed their 
own servants if they wish it. 

Those for the poor are very airy, clean & comfortable. 
The bare mention of our mode of proceeding at York makes 
them stare with astonishment. 

The building &c. cost 20,000£. 

Mr. Higgins says there are 400 insane patients in the 
West Riding. An establishment ordered by the Magistrates 
to be built for them. Dr. P. rec* 1 gns. per ann. for paupers 
besides 9s p. week which is paid to the institution: 2 gns. 

. ann. from patients who pay less than 1 gna. a week to 
the Inst". 4gns. p. ann from those who pay I gna. 6 gns. 
from those who are charged 1 gna. & a half; & 8 gns. p. ann. 
from those who pay 2 gns. or upwards p. week. Patients 
may be charged 3 gns. or more p. week according to their 
circumstances. 

There is an excellent Apothecary & Matron. 

Wednesday morning at 4 p. 6 we started for Loughbro’ 
15 m. to breakfast. Thence to Leicester a very dull town 
11 m. Leicester to Hinckley 13. Here there is a person 
famous for setting the crooked straight & we saw several 
young ladies in irons. Hinckly to Coventry 14 m. There 
are two noble churches standing close together with lofty 
spires. We saw the inside of one of them. Tell William 
we saw Peeping Tom. Coventry is a cheerful lively place. 

Coventry to Warwick thro’ Kenilworth 10 miles, one of 
the finest rides in the kingdom. The road is capital & of 
a noble width; the country on both sides has the appearance 
of a park. a, ; 

We went half a mile out of our way to visit Kenilworth 
Castle, which is now a ruin. It was the favourite resort 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Warwick is a small & very antient town. We arrived 

10 
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there at + to 5 to dinner. We found the Warwick Arms 
a wretched dirty inn. After dinner we visited the church; 
which is a noble one, and has a most beautiful Lady’s Chapel 
in Hy. 7th stile; but much disfigured by modern alterations. 

Thursday morning at 7 we visited Warwick Castle wh. is 
about 2000 yards from the town but is completely shut out 
from it, & overlooks a very extensive park. The river 
Avon runs beneath the Castle. It is a completely antient 
castellated building; the entrance to it is by a road cut 
through a solid rock; the buildings itself is something like 
Carnarvon Castle. The inside contains a very spacious 
hall, & some good paintings, particularly 2 Lions by Rubens. 

At 8 we started for Stratford-upon-Avon 8 m to break- 
fast. Shipston 11 m. Chapel House a magnificent Inn. 
10 m.—Woodstock 10 m. We arrived at Woodstock at 
3 p. 2, & immediately walked to Blenheim about 4 a mile. 

I was much disappointed in the building. It is exactly 
like Castle Howard in form; but much more extended; & 
not being loftier, does not look so magnificent. There is a 
noble hall, some good tapestry; & some choice paintings; 
particularly a Madonna by Carlo Dolci. 

The whole of this day was wet; & Blenheim Park looked 
dull & gloomy. 

After dinner we were driven in 48 min: to Oxford eight m. 
& arrived at 7 o’clock. 

This morning, Friday, I have been at the Convocation 
House, & seen the Vice Chancellor &c. in their robes. The 
Seal was put to an intended Act of Parlt: 

It rained from Wednesday at 6 in the evening till 10 this 
friday morning. Christ Church Meadows are under water, 
& Oxford looks dull. (Full Term does not come in till 
tomorrow). The gloominess of the weather & occasional 
observations by Mr. Nicoll to the disparagement of this 
University (he being himself of Cambridge) continued to 
produce this impression. 

Danl. Tuke and I have been to the top of Radcliffe’s 
Library, and have also visited ‘Mighty Tom.’* We are to 
dine at 2, & proceed two stages after dinner on our way 


* “Tom,” the great bell of Christ Church. It tolls 101 times 
each evening at ten minutes past nine o’clock (there being 101 
students on the foundation), and marks the time for the closing of 
the College gates. ‘‘ Tom ”’ is one of the lions of Oxford. It formerly 
belonged to Oseney Abbey, and weighs about 17,000 pounds, being 
more than double the weight of the great bell of St. Paul’s. (Note 
in Verdant Green, by Cuthbert Bede.) 
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to London. Tell Wm. as he has lent me his map, which we 
have found useful, I will lend him mine, the new one, on 
which he can trace our road. Give my love to him & to 
Margaret. I hope they behave tolerably well. 
Iam my Dr. Mary, 
Yrs. very affecty. 


JONA GRAY. 
\ 


Meetings of Religious Societies. 
Witw’s CorrEE Ho. 
May 7, 1814. 
My Dear Mary, 

I wrote so short a letter on Thursday, that I now 
sit down to send a postscript. This has been a week of 
public Meetings for religious Societies; Wednesday was the 
Bible, Thursday the Prayer Book and yesterday the Jew.— 
I was not able to attend the two former, but had time yester- 
day to attend the Jew meeting; about which I was least 
interested. Mr. Cardale took me, & we went at 11 o’clock. 
The room was crowded with women: I suppose there were 
1500 or 1600 women and about 900 men. The men could 
scarce get in. I don’t wonder that they found it necessary 
to exclude women entirely from the Bible meeting. The 
room was the Free Mason’s Hall. We got upon the platform, 
near the front. We hada long time to wait, as the Duke of 
Kent who was to have arrived at 12 did not arrive till 4 past 
1. In the mean time I was sitting amongst a groupe of 
dissenting preachers, & overheard their slang. There was 
much ostentation about the manner of conducting the thing. 
Half a dozen men strutted about with staves, to introduce 
people to their seats. The women were chiefly wives or 
daughters of respectable tradesmen, as far as I could judge 
by their appearance.—As soon as Mr. Wilberforce entered 
the room his name was loudly announced in a dissenting 
tone ‘William Wilberforce Esq’ and this immediately 
produced thunders of applause, which lasted a considerable 
time. The Dean of Wells was also proclaimed & ‘The 
Countess of Darnley’ & ‘Make way for the Ladies of W. 
Wilberforce Esq & the Chancellor of the Excheq’ and ‘Mr. 
Brown a respectable member of the Society of Friends who 
is come from Huntingdon to attend the Meeting.’ After a 
little past one, the company began to be impatient, & it 
was settled that Sir Claudius Hunter, an Alderman, should 
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open the business; & that the report should be read; but 
that the chair should remain vacant until the Duke arrived. 
Dr. Collier a dissenting Minister read the report: it stated 
that during 6 years 32 Jews had been baptized: that an 
Episcopal chapel was building; that they had schools for 
Jews & Jewesses &c; and that they were greatly in debt; 
& as it appeared not in credit. It concluded with pressing 
for further contributions & recommending the Jews to 
consideration.—In the middle of the report Dr. Collier 
was interrupted by one of the pert men calling out ‘ The 
Committee ’ when the whole set ran violently out of the 
room to introduce the Duke who was of course received 
with plaudits.—There was another absurd interruption of 
a speech, by bawling Lord Calthorpe’s name on his arrival 
which might well have been dispensed with, especially when 
the Duke was in the chair. After the report had been read 
Mr. Wilberforce moved thanks to the Duke, & made a most 
interesting & animated speech which was rec® with great 
enthusiasm; the purport was to refute the objections of 
those who think ‘ The time is not come’ to do good to the 
Jews. The Duke seemed to listen with great admiration; 
& the applause was unbounded. The Duke in thanking the 
Company, said he spoke with great disadvantage after the 
eloquent address of one of the first Orators in the world: 
he intimated that he had much rallied for supporting the 
Society: as approving of proselytism, contrary to toleration; 
& that proselytism he wholly disapproved: but so long as 
the Society did not attempt this; & only received those 
Jews who were convinced of their errors, & were desirous 
of quitting their former faith, it should have his support. 
The Hon: & Rev. Gerard Noel, a young man something 
resembling Mr. Wilberforce, spoke with much elegance & 
pathos. Mr. Simeon said a few words; but with great 
hesitation & scarcely any voice. He quoted the passage 
‘Can a woman &¢’ & said I have only to say they who are 
engraven on the palms of Jehovah's hands, ought to be en- 
graven on the tablets of our hearts. Dr. Randolph of Bath 
made a speech rather in a ranting, roaming stile; he held 
the substance of it in his hand. He refuted charges against 
the Society of having taken advantage of the distress of 
Jews, to convert them. A Mr. Grimshaw was very tedious 
& at a quarter past three I quitted the room (being obliged 
to go to Westminster) just as a person was pronouncing an 
eulogism much too extravagant, in praise of the Dean of 
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Well’s sermon preached before the Society the day before. 
A note was read from the Princess of Oldenburgh, saying 
she was sorry she could not accept their invitation to attend; 
as she should be absent on a tour to Oxford & Birmingham.— 
Mr. Biddulph of Bristol was at Will’s Coffee House; Mr. 
Godfrey introduced me to him: he stayed the Bible & Prayer 
Book but not the Jew meeting. Mr. Cardale is brewing an 
extra Bible Meeting in honour of the Emperor Alex'. when 
he arrives: & good easy man has planned that it shall be 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; as the B’p of Lincoln cannot possibly 
refuse on such an occasion! I saw the B’p in his place as 
Dean last Sunday. I heard a debate in the House of Com- 
mons.—Tell Wm. & Marg‘. that the Lord Mayor’s Coach 
& six are very grand indeed; it is twice as big as a common 
coach: the sword & mace bearers sit in the middle of it; 
the sword bearer faces one window & the Mace another; 
& pokes the sword & mace out of the two windows. 
Yesterday Mr. Godfrey dined with me; & to-day Geo: 
Thorpe. I have seen Avison Terry.—Mr. Brook is with 
the Bridge Company. I dined with them one day. I saw 
Mr. Smith in his gown & wig at the H. of Commons; and 
he this morning called to ask me to dine to-morrow; but 
I am going to Mr. Corner’s. I have been half an hour at 
the Exhibition. Mr. Dallen is to have a watch for 12 G’s.; 
better than mine. 

Are you really coming to see the Emperor? I shall be 
very glad to see you; but you must lose no time. 

Remember me to the children. I am, 

My D'. Mary 
Yrs. very affectionately. 
JONA. GRAY. 


More about Asylums. 


WESTMINSTER. 
May 12, 1814. 


My Dear Mary, 

I have just been at the House of Commons on the 
Madhouse Committee. All Madhouses are to be visited. 
A great effort was made to day to exempt Bedlam Hospital, 
but it did not succeed. York Asylum is repeatedly alluded 
to. Ihave endeavoured to get a clause introduced, that poor 
persons who are maintained at as low a rate as parish paupers, 
shall be charged at the same rate for the house license. I 
hope to succeed at the next Committee Meeting; on thursday 
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next. Tell Mr. Graham I am much disappointed that the 
report of our Committee at York is not yet printed. It 
wo" have been of great use here. If it cannot be sent up 
by next thursday, I should wish to have all my Mss Asylum 
papers, which are either at home, or on my desk at the 
Office. 

Mr. Duncombe, Lord Milton, Mr. Thompson, Sir M. Sykes 
&c are all interested about our York Asylum.—Yesterday 
I dined with Mr. Compigne; to-day I have taken a beef steak 
with Mr. Thompson at his Coffee house opposite Westminster 
Hall. There is a Debate coming on, on a motion about 
Norway, which I shall not have patience to stop to hear. 
The opposition are too provoking. 

To-morrow I dine with Brodrick; Saturday breakfast with 
Brodrick; and dine with Mr. Smith. Sunday I dine with 
the Stokes. Mr. Clark of Bath arrived at Wills Coffee 
House yesterday. Yesterday I rode with Brodrick outside 
a Coach to the West India Docks. We returned in a boat 
to London Bridge. I have not heard from you for several 
Days: I have been in daily expectation of a Letter; or of 
seeing you. I hope you will write immediately. 

I am with Love to Wm. & Margt. the Minster Yard & 
Manor, 

Yours affectly. 
Jona Gray. 


A Brief Visit to Boulogne. 


BOULOGNE, 
May 23, 1814. 
My Drar Mary 


You will be surprized to hear from me here; but need 
not be alarmed as I never intended to proceed further into 
France that I am at present: I am to be in London again 
on Wednesday morning; and hope to finish my business so 
as to be in York by Saturday night. Finding there would 
be an interval of 3 or 4 days. after I had got my Tadcaster 
road Bill through the Commons before I should be wanted 
in the Lords I preferred a short ramble to remaining in 
London, and left the opening of any letters on business to 
Brodrick. On Saturday I left London in company with 
D. Tuke and Mr. Atkinson of Ouse Bridge. The whole road 
between London and Dover is interesting. There are 
occasional views of the Rivers Thames and Medway, covered 
with ships of various dimensions from a man of war down- 
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wards. I could not help thinking all the way of the im- 
pressions that would be made on the Emperor of R. and 
the King of P. on entering England upon this road. At | 
Shooters Hill 8 miles from London, the whole Metropolis 
displays itself, with the Thames winding from it. By a 
deception of the sight, Westminster Abbey appears at least 
4 miles from St. Paul’s, the interval being filled up with 
buildings. Dartford is the first stage, over an open hilly 
country, interspersed with woods and gentlemen’s seats; 
the road capital and of a noble width. The next stage was 
to Rochester, passing Gravesend, Tilbury Fort and other 
considerable rendezvous of shipping. Rochester is a very 
old fashioned town with a bad and dangerous bridge over 
the Medway. The town is built on a hill, and the old castle 
has a picturesque appearance. the Cathedral is a wretched 
old building built of unshapen flint stones; with a frightful 
spire. It is of saxon architecture. Chatham joins on 
Rochester; but is a quite different description of place. 
It abounds with large dockyards, storehouses, barracks etc. 
etc. built by Government for naval purposes. There is a 
steep ascent out of Chatham and for some miles the road 
leads over chalky hills. The whole distance between London 
and Dover, instead of being, as I expected, level road, is a 
series of short steep hills; these seems to traverse the whole 
of Kent in different directions till they terminate in the 
chalky cliffs of Dover. I was beginning to be apprehensive 
that our Emperors would not be so much struck with the 
fertility as with the beauty of England and its commercial 
and naval greatness; but was agreeably surprized from 
Sittingbourne by a new description of country: the hills 
very moderately swelling; the trees and hedges luxuriant; 
the hedges of an immense height, like those in Somerset- 
shire; The pastures rich; the corn looking beautiful and for 
several miles a succession of orchards in full blossom; and 
large hop plantations. On the road to Canterbury we saw 
on our left Faversham, where there is a most elegant church, 
with a light and beautiful spire. Canterbury stands in the 
hop and orchard country, in a valley between gentle hills. 
It is a venerable old city, and we entered it under a noble 
Micklegate Bar. Our Inn, the Hotel, was an excellent one; 
here we dined and spent the night. The grand object here 
was the Cathedral which I had long wished to see. 


(Here follows a long and detailed description of the 
Cathedral and its architecture.) 
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The approach to Dover is over bleak hills like our 
Yorkshire wolds. Trees do not grow, except a few in the 
valley in which Dover stands. Dover Castle stands like 
that of Scarbor’ on a high hill on the left side of a valley; 
but it is much higher in situation. The town stands all in 
the bottom; alongside the harbour, and not on the hillside 
as at Scarborough. Our inn the York Hotel, stands close 
to the sea. The 2 churches are-both mean and poor; but 
that to which I went was tolerably neat. The congregation 
was only thin for the size of the place; and as is the case 
in most sea ports, the pier was thronged with loungers as 
if no service was going on. After church we walked to the 
top of the Castle; and saw the whole of it. It is place of 
immense strength; it belongs to Ld Castlereagh as Warden 
of the Cinque ports and it did belong to Mr Pitt as such. 
It is often inhabited by them, and is curious place for a 
modern habitation, standing on the top of a high rock over- 
looking the sea; and very strongly fortified; the walls 
immensely thick, and the rooms oldfashioned, tho’ elegantly 
fitted up. Here the Duchess of Angouléme slept a few 
weeks ago on her way to France. They can see on a clear 
day the coast of France very distinctly; and with a telescope 
the number and movements of the troops; but the day 
was so hazy we could see nothing. Shakespeare’s Cliff, an 
immense projecting white cliff sharply pointed at the top, 
has a sublime appearance; and is about a mile south of the 
town. It is not quite perpendicular but nearly so, a cir- 
cumstance which gives it a grandeur beyond what absolute 
perpendicularity confers, and led to the natural thoughts 
which occurred to Shakespeare on the subject. 

Finding that there would be no packet for Calais before 
Wednesday, we had given up all thoughts of visiting this 
country. We saw about noon 100 French prisoners embark 
for Boulogne to revisit their homes; an interesting sight; 
but I for one did not wish to break the Sunday by joining 
their party: immediately after afternoon service however 
an unexpected circumstance occurred; a Russian messenger 
arrived with despatches from London to sail immediately. 
D.* Tuke, who did not go along with us to church was so 
eager, that he had sent a person to fetch us out of church 
on the occasion but we missed him. Not a moment was 


< Daniel Tuke (born 1784, died 1832), son of John Tuke of Ling- 
pal. and Bishophill, York, and first cousin of Samuel Tuke of asylum 
ame, 
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to be lost. The officer pd. 20£ for the packet boat and 
we and two other passengers a guinea each; our luggage 
(2 small parcels) was smuggled into the packet without the 
knowledge of the Customhouse officers, which had it been 
of weight it could not have been. The packet was a com- 
pact elegantly furnished vessel; with several clean beds in 
it: it was carpeted and neatly furnished. The wind was 
strong from the N.K. and it being impossible to make Calais 
we were to sail for Boulogne. Never having been out at 
sea before I felt some apprehensions from the swell upon the 
sea, and the rolling and pitching of the vessel but finding 
that the vessel itself bore it without being affected, I became 
easy. We all soon became excessively sick, except D. Tuke. 
The officer was the first (a genteel young man in blue regi- 
mentals with his despatches in a bag over his shoulders). 
He went down into the cabin, where it being impossible to 
stand or sit from the motion of the vessel, he laid down on 
the floor groaning piteously. I remained on deck, and in the 
intervals between sickness was tolerably lively; but found 
it excessively cold. The gradual receding of the English 
shore occupied my attention, and in about an hour from 
our embarkation the French coast faintly appeared. The 
first object which we distinctly perceived on the heights 
above Boulogne was a high tower of wood erected by 
Bonaparte in memory of his defeating Lord Nelson ; when 
Lord Nelson attempted to destroy the flatbottomed boats 
and they sheltered themselves under the batteries. The 
clifis of Calais are high and chalky corresponding to those 
of Boulogne; we passed within a few miles of them; we also 
passed near the village of Ambleteuse on the French coast; 
when we had arrived within 3 or 4 miles of Boulogne, 
England had disappeared. It now became necessary to 
take in our sails (it being low water) and to take soundings 
for fear of striking the shore. We had been only 3 hours 
in performing about 30 miles, but this operation was tedious, 
and occupied about 40 minutes. At length we anchored 
about 4 a mile from the harbour, and let down our small 
boat; the getting into which from the swell in the sea was 
attended with difficulty. We now rowed away for the 
shore; the sea was quite out of the pier, and a number of 
women came running down to the pier end to assist. When 
they saw that our boat could not reach dry ground from 
the flatness of the beach sands, they came wading about 
a hundred yards to take us on their backs to the shore. 
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Their foreign appearance and their gabble were very singular. 
All of them had large pendant gold earrings; most of them 
several handsome finger rings, and some of them large gold 
crosses. Their dress was loose and slovenly; their coun- 
tenances very lively and animated. When Daniel presented 
himself, the woman in waiting called out ‘Non, non’! 
wishing to avoid such a burden; but Dan persisted & she 
very soon deposited her burden in the sea. I contrived 
to get one of the boatmen to carry me out. Our difficulties 
were not over; It was necessary either to walk 2 miles or 
ford the river which runs through the harbour; a rapid 
stream of about 24 feet deep; but much broader than the 
Ouse. About 100 women were standing on the other side 
of the river: several now came to help. Each woman took 
a man on her back, & other two women assisted her, & 
each took half a leg of the man to keep it out of the water. 
Thus I was carried over; & the women carefully rung out 
my coat laps, which had drabbled in the stream. But the 
grandest spectacle remained, Daniel was unwilling to cross, 
but was besought by a multitude of women to venture. At 
length he consented, & was brought over by nine women; 
each of whom laid hold of an arm, a leg, a rump, a shoulder, 
or anything they could catch. You may conceive the 
laughter which this occasioned to the females on shore 
amongst whom we stood. We could not understand their 
observations; but one of them exclaimed ‘ groupe ! Groupe !’ 
and indeed it was a group which Hogarth might have 
painted. We now proceeded at a little before 8 o’clock 
into the town followed by about 100 people; chiefly women. 
The countenances of the women sparkle with animation. 
They were from 25 to 40 years of age. About 60 of them 
claimed to be remunerated for assistance, we desired them 
to attend at the hotel; and gave them 12 livres to divide 
as they thought best. They were completely satisfied & 
happy. We understand they are chiefly the wives of poor 
fishermen; and extremely poor. We told those who carried 
Daniel they ought to have double. They said ‘O oui! 
double, double, il est gros, il est grand’: & one of them 
seized his leg & attempted to grasp it. The town as we 
entered appeared dull and antiquated; & reminded me much 
of some towns in that part of South Wales which is inhabited 
by a Colony of Flemings. Our inn the Hotel has an air 
of dirty grandeur about it. Our sitting room is large and 
antiquated. The wainscot is carved. There are 5 large 
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looking glasses, painted pannels in the wainscot; a crimson 
figured sofa, & crimson arm chairs. The room has 3 large 
windows on one side, & the same number opposite; & there 
is not the least precaution for excluding the outward air; 
so that it is exceptionally cold; & the faggots which burn on 
the hearth occasionally scorch us with their blaze, & then 
die out; so that we have to ring for fresh faggots continually. 
Our waiter is an Englishman; so that we are at no loss. 
On our arrival last night our luggage was taken to the 
customhouse, and detained there all night; so that we could 
not get any dry stockings, or make ourselves comfortable. 
This morning 8 o’clock it is just released without any charge. 
Our dinner (or supper) for we had not time to eat the dinner 
we had ordered at Dover, to be ready at 4, was about 9 last 
night. The Captain of the packet dined with us. We had 
fish, mutton, a dish of chops, veal chops, a piece of roast 
or stewed veal, & in honour of the English a noxious plant 
called the Potatoe which the French don’t eat; we had 
‘ sparagrass,’ a coss lettuce sallad, a large sweetmeat pie, 
(capital pastry) & some other dishes which I forget. The 
table was quite crowded with dishes. Our drink at dinner 
was a thin white wine called Bursac; something between 
wine and water; after dinner we had Champagne, which is 
a sweet white wine resembling what you make; & Burgundy 
(or vin de Bordeaux) a red wine, like tawny port. This 
wine one might soon acquire a taste for. Our lodging rooms 
were good; our beds capital; my bed was very soft & remark- 
able for the cleanness and whiteness of the linen. The 
washstand basons are shallow oblong dishes like sallad 
dishes; & made of a sort of flowered china. Though the 
beds & rooms are so cleanly, you must not suppose that 
the same comfort prevails over the house: the kitchen is 
excessively dirty & smoky & there is a sort of dinginess & 
a smoky smell all over the house. I inquired on our arrival 
if there was any service, it being Sunday; they said there 
had been mass in the morning. The shops are open 
the whole of sunday; & there is no difference between 
it & other days, except mass in the morning. 

This morning I was awakened between 4 & 5 by the 
noise & gabble of the Frenchmen in the inn yard; it was 
incessant. On getting up I saw a wretched sort of post 
chaise setting off; with some sorry horses in it, which hung 
their heads piteously. I have not yet sallied out or seen 
the town & its vicinity having ever since } past 6 when I 
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rose, been employed in writing this letter. The weather 
continues cold & blustery. Tell Wm. to read the account 
in the history of England about Thos. a Becket. I saw 
the place where he was murdered in Canterbury Cathedral. 
(which is now dedicated to St. Thos. the Martyr;) he was 
privately buried by the monks at first in the crypt near the 
Ladies’ Chapel: but his remains were afterwards dug up & 
placed in coffin of gold & a shrine of jewels in the Trinity 
chapel behind the choir; where it remained till Henry the 8 
demolished it for the sake of the spoil. We are indebted 
to this shrine for the funds which built the tower and nave 
of the Cathedral. The stones round the place where the 
shrine stood are literally worn hollow with the knees of 
pilgrims. 

I think this letter (which the Captain of the packet who 
returns to-day has promised to put in the post at Dover) 
will arrive on the wedding day.* Pray present my best 
wishes to the couple & say that if I could possibly have 
finished my business in time, I should have gone to York 
to be present instead of coming here. I hope to be in 
London in time to be able to attend to the order of the 
‘Small piece ’ of cake. My love to Wm. & Margaret; they 
have been at sea, & I think as long a voyage as mine; & 
therefore know what it is. 

Believe me my dear Mary 
Yours very affately 
JONA GRAY 


Most of the men here wear a small white cockade the size 
of a crown piece. The women wear silk gowns, & very high 
towering bonnets. 


CALAIS, 
May 24, 1814. 
My DEAR Mary 

When I wrote yesterday from Boulogne, I had not 
had an opportunity of seeing the principal streets of the 
town. It is much superior to what I supposed. The streets 
are wide and regular, and there is one very large street 
leading up the side of a hill. There are two towns, the upper 
and lower, the upper is entirely inclosed with strong walls. 
The lower communicates with the harbours and shipping. 


* The wedding of the Rev. W. Gray, his brother, to Ann Elizabeth 
Howard. 
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The first thing which struck me on sallying out was the 
lamps, which are suspended over the middle of the street 
upon ropes which are fastened across the streets to the 
tops of the houses. Upon these it was customary to hang 
men during the revolution; hence the cry: ‘a la lanterne.’ 
I was also struck with the general smell of smoke all over 
the town; a smell of burnt wood. There is no smoke from 
the chimneys, so that if London could be supplied with 
wood instead of coal, it would contribute much to its clean- 
liness, and beauty. The church of Boulogne is a large and 
rather clumsy building in the Cathedral form, and about 
the size of a small Cathedral. It is unornamented, and 
rather in the Saxon stile of architecture. We entered it, 
and found tho’ it was not service time, that several persons 
were paying their devotions like the Pharisee and publican 
who went up to the temple to pray, and stood each by 
himself. There are five altars in this church, each of which 
had its favourite supplicants. The grand and high altar 
stands at the East end of the choir, and is splendidly adorned 
with ornaments, and a most striking painting of the 3 Maries 
at the foot of the Cross: a large crucifix etc. There were 
only 2 or 3 persons at this altar. The next altar is on the 
left side of the other, viz. at the E. end of the small aisle 
north of the choir. This is the richest altar in the Church: 
it has an image of the Virgin at least 6 ft. high with the 
Child in her arms; 2 immense candles in lofty candlesticks; 
the candles 6 feet high at least. A great number of dazzling 
gems and ornaments surrounding it; and on the left side 
there were a number of lighted candles. Before this altar 
about twenty persons chiefly females were paying their 
devotions; the greatest stillness prevailed. On the right 
side of the choir in the corresponding aisle there was an 
altar with a large crucifix; this was attended by only one 
or two; the confessional stood on the right side of it, and 
a young man stood by it who appeared waiting to confess. 
At the opposite or west end of this side aisle, was another 
altar which appeared to be the altar of Baptism, with a 
font, and a painting of the Baptism of Xt. by St. John: 
here 3 or 4 were worshipping; and at the west end of the 
opposite aisle was an image of our Saviour on the Cross 
with a Crown of thorns. One or two poor old women 
approached it; kissed the feet repeatedly; touched the 
knees, and crossed themselves, and kneeled before it. The 
organ stands over the West door at the entrance of the 
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Nave. In the streets we saw several priests. Their ordinary 
dress appears to be a long black cloth gown without buttons 
and quite close in front; a sash or cassock over the waist: 
a small black band edged with white, which is confined 
upon the breast; and a small cocked hat. We saw the 
parade, at which some miserable looking French soldiers 
or recruits were mustered: in clothes of all colours. We 
also saw several Dutch conscripts all boys of 13 or 14 years 
old. The women of the lower classes wear only caps, no 
hats or bonnets; but the middle classes have bonnets at 
least a foot high; with very large bows clusters of ribbon 
or flowers in front at the top; the rest of their dress differs 
little from our women; except that their clothes are more 
loosely put on. The men’s hats are oblong, and turned up 
at the sides; and most of them wear a small white cockade. 
The general appearance of the town, the shops, the signs 
and inscriptions, so totally different from anything in this 
country was a source of continual amusement the whole 
day. The streets are not flagged; but there is a broad 
causeway for foot passengers on each side of the main 
street. The heights above the town command extensive 
views. We saw the English coast distinctly. The country 
consists of sweeping hills of considerable height and stretching 
to some distance; something like the sea coast of Scotland. 
There is very little wood except in sheltered situations; but 
the land looks fertile, and there are some excellent kitchen 
gardens near the town. The burying ground without the 
walls presents a singular appearance; every grave having a 
crucifix (which is of blue slate), the name and age etc. of 
the deceased is inscribed in letters of white paint. In the 
harbour Bonaparte’s flatbottomed boats continue to be 
rotting: he was occasionally at Boulogne; and lodged at 
our inn, and he occupied the same sitting room we have; 
with the windows and 5 looking glasses; and a painted sky 
for the ceiling. When the white window curtains are down, 
the room is lighted, and the faggots are blazing, the room 
has a splendid and showy appearance; though in the gloom 
and dinginess of a dull evening it looked very sombre. 
The landlord of our inn, Parker, is an Englishman, and has 
lived in France a great many years and kept this Inn. 
During the short peace he married a young English wife 
from Canterbury; probably with a view of managing the 
Inn in the English fashion; she and her relation Miss Davis 
have lived here ever since and managed the Inn; Parker 
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is paralytic and bedridden. The war ruined the fortunes 
of him and his wife, who were in good circumstances; and 
they have now, she says, to begin the world anew. It is 
surprizing how awkwardly she now expresses herself in 
English. The head waiter who is a Yorkshire man has only 
been here 3 or 4 days, and knows not a word of French. 
The other waiters are equally ignorant of English, and we 
had some ludicrous blunders and difficulties. 

The table cloths and linen have a very faint and offensive 
smell from the peculiarity of the soap used in washing. 
During our walk this morning we unfortunately missed the 
opportunity of sending our letters to England by Capt. 
Boxer of the ‘ Nymph ’ packet. He told us it was impossible 
for him to return that day, owing to the strong north wind 
which blew such a gale, that he could not get aboard the 
packet. During the hour and a half that we were walking, 
I perceived the wind to abate and shift some points to the 
westward, and we hurried back to our inn; the Captn. was 
gone. We followed to the pier head, and saw his vessel 
sailing away at more than a mile from the harbour. There 
is not one English family resident in Boulogne, tho’ it 
contains 16,000 inhabitants. It has suffered greatly from 
the war; having not only been wholly deprived of its trade, 
but oppressed by having 130,000 troops quartered here. 
The hills in the neighbourhood are covered with fortifica- 
tions. There are 4 English gun brigs in the harbour which 
have brought French prisoners, and are waiting to take 
back English. It does not appear that the French Govern- 
ment pays the same attention to its prisoners. 

At dinner yesterday we were joined by a Mr. Leefe a 
Malton man, who is going to Venice with cutlery; his patterns 
have been seized at the customhouse. There were 4 of us 
from Yorkshire, attended by a Yorkshire Waiter; viz. from 
Ferrybridge. We have sold a Bank of England £10 which 
is worth 15 gns. It therefore produced 180 franks, a frank 
being equal to 10d English. The Banker was extremely 
polite, and bowed to us at the door as we departed. An 
English guinea is worth 27 franks, or about £1/2/6 English. 
English Guineas are exposed for sale in the shop windows. 
A Napoléon D’or or Louis D’or is 20 franks. 20 sous make 
a frank. At dinner we had the best soup I ever tasted; 
but the veal I did not admire. The pastry is inimitable. 
The cook is a Frenchman and wears a dirty nightcap. No 
dishes appear to be roast meat; but stewed; and everything 
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swims in butter. The surnames here are those of both 
Father and mother; both of which are put on the sign; as 
for instance my name Gray-Hopwood: at least so I under- 
stood it on the explanation given me by a young french 
woman in a shop; who said one was ‘nom de pére’; the 
other ‘nom de mére’: but it might possibly be the sur- 
name of husband and wife in case she was the daughter 
of the shopkeeper: in which case my name would be 
Gray-Horner. 

At 11 at night a packet sailed for England; unfortunately 
we did not take our passage in it; but set off at } past 5 
this morning for Calais, where all the vessels have been 
wind bound for 3 days. We hired a coach (like a London 
hackney coach) with 3 horses, for 36 franks, to go to Calais, 
which is 24 English miles. Our horses were harnessed with 
ropes; we were driven out of the Inn yard by a dirty fellow 
in a nightcap; but his place was superseded immediately 
by a dashing postilion, who immediately began to flourish 
his whip in the air, crack—crack—crack with great vehem- 
ence, according to the old French fashion; so as to produce 
an immense sound without touching the horses. At every 
public house he stopped and went in to drink eau-de-vie; 
leaving the carriage and 3 horses unattended; this occurred 
repeatedly, as well as stoppages from derangement of the 
ropes about the horses. At a half way house we stopped 
and the horses were fed out of a trough. It was a village 
with every appearance of wretchedness. At + past 5 when 
we left Boulogne the matins bell was ringing, and old women 
were crawling to church: and we saw the same at a village 
which we passed about 6: so that even in these degenerate 
days we may learn examples of early piety from these 
French Catholics. There was nothing striking in the views 
upon theroad. The country was generally bare of wood, and 
rather hilly; but there were some beautifully wooded valleys 
and pleasant villages: and it was on the whole a fine corn 
country. The ploughs go upon wheels, and are drawn by 
2 or 3 horses abreast. 

We arrived at Calais + past 10. On the road we passed 
through a triumphal arch erected across the road in honour 
of Louis 18, for him to pass through on his way to Paris: 
with inscriptions in honour of him; and representing the 
misfortunes of the French to have been removed, and their 
happiness recovered by his restoration. On arriving at the 
barrier of Calais, we were demanded our passports; but on 
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saying we had none; but were Englishmen from Boulogne 
they allowed us to pass through the first gate. This is the 
strangest town Iever saw. We entered it by 5 draw bridges 
over immense fosses. There are 4 or 5 successive ramparts 
of great strength, fortified with walls about 40 feet high; 
and intersected with works. The ditches are capable of 
being filled from the Sea. Besides the tower and spire of 
the great church there are 2 other towers visible on approach- 
ing the town. I forgot to mention that we found the road 
excellent; and that the middle of it for a considerable part 
of the distance is a narrow pavement; but there is room 
for carriages on each side. Our Inn, the Hotel de Tillac 
is an immense range of buildings, and there is an enormous 
kitchen. We found it this morning dreadfully crowded and 
in confusion, there being an accumulation of 3 days com- 
pany who are all detained by the contrary winds: it is now 
extremely cold and blowing a gale from the west with heavy 
rain. The sea roars and looks very wild. When we all get 
over the water, how are we to find conveyances to London ? 
Amongst the company at this Inn are Lord Hill, Sir Thomas 
Picton and Lord Fredk. Bentinck. I have seen Ld. Fred. 
but have not got a sight of Ld. Hill. Diligences and car- 
riages of all descriptions are arriving every half hour. After 
breakfasting on coffee and hot milk, I sat down to write to 
you; and about 1 the rain abating, and the wind shifting 
a point or two, I went down to the pier; but found the wind 
was so strong, there was no chance of embarking. Lord 
Fredk. would have taken his despatches in a pilot boat, 
but it was not thought safe. We now surveyed the town; 
there is a noble marketplace, nearly as large as that at 
Nottingham. The church is an immense building, quite 
like a Cathedral; but has little beauty; there is a grand 
tower in the centre; but the spire is clumsy. On entering 
the north transept, two penitents were confessing to the 
priest, who was concealed by a curtain within a little box; 
on opposite sides of which the penitents kneeled. Others 
were waiting on their knees till their turn should come. 
This church contains 12 altars, many of them splendidly 
decorated. The High Altar at the east end is most magni- 
ficent. Before it there was burning a large silver lamp, 
suspended from the roof over the middle of the choir. The 
choir itself was locked. Behind the High Altar is a chapel 
with 2 altars, and beyond that again, the Lady’s Chapel, 
which is now repairing. There is another beautiful chapel 
11 
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near the north transept. Pharisees and publicans were at 
their devotions in different places. This church abounds 
with fine paintings, some of them appear to be by old 
masters, and others copies; I have been trying to get a 
description of the Church, but there is no such thing. One 
of the Images is almost terrible to look at. It is a figure 
of our Saviour on the cross, suspended, as large as the life, 
nearly naked, and painted a flesh colour, so as to look at 
a distance, like a person actually crucified and dying. Near 
the High Altar is also a representation of Xt. wearing the 
crown of thorns, which produces the same startling effect. 
The organ at the west end of the nave is the largest I ever 
saw, and I longed to have heard it, but I am told it only 
plays on Sundays. There are a number of boxes with holes 
for offerings: they are called ‘ Troncs.’ One is a trone for 
trespasses, another for the reestablishment of the chapel of 
our Lady; another for the burial of the poor, &c. I could 
not help wishing, for once, to see York Minster fitted up 
in the same imposing stile for worship, if it could be without 
all these superstitutions. I find that Sunday was never 
observed by the shutting of shops, even before the Revolu- 
tion. The French always take off their hats on entering 
a shop: I was in a shop with my hat on, when a priest in 
his gown and cassock entered it, pulled off his cocked hat, 
and bowed to the ground. I found that no offence is taken 
at the English not doing it, it is imputed to their ignorance. 
The account which is given of the Stagnation of trade, the 
poverty and privations which have been endured by the 
middle classes, gentlemen, and shopkeepers is really pitiable. 
They are only just beginning to feel a change; the im- 
portunity of the beggars is intolerable. There is a capital 
booksellers’ shop here, the books arranged with the utmost 
symetry; but they have no catalogue, and say that for 
several years there has been no business. But for all the 
country has endured it is rich in itself, and seems to exceed 
ours in fertility. We have excellent apples: how they are 
preserved over the winter I do not know. We have been 
taking a walk on the ramparts which commands an exten- 
sive view; there is also a fine avenue of trees on them like 
our new walk. The country is rather level, but gently 
undulating. The shore is scattered with sand hills; but 
south of the town, about a mile there are high chalky cliffs. 
The situation of the town is not so striking as Boulogne; 
but I think there is more life and bustle. For fear of getting 
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no dinner in the bustle, an English general drew up a 
proposition for an Ordinary in the great room, where the 
party (chiefly English) are to muster at 5. We subscribed 
our names among the rest. How we are to get beds I do 
not know. 


Lonvpon, 
May 26, 1814. 

My DEAR Mary, 

You will be glad to hear of my safe arrival. My last 
was finished at Calais about midnight, when the Landlady 
at Quillais Hotel came to offer us beds. She shewed me 
into a room extremely damp, & newly painted, the paint 
not dry. I declined sleeping in it; particularly as the 
packets were to sail at 3 in the morning. A large sofa was 
wheeled in front of the fire; a large screen placed against 
the door, & a supply of faggots put on the fire. At 3 I 
heard the wind howl, & soon after a messenger arrived to 
say the packets could not sail. At 5 I was offered the bed 
of a person who had just set off in the Paris Diligence. The 
Chambermaid put clean linen on; there was a fire in the 
room; & I slept comfortably, till between 9 & 10. 

After breakfast we sallied out; & found some hopes of 
the vessels sailing in the afternoon. I saw Ld. Hill in the 
street, & had a good stare at him. He is an agreeable 
looking man with nothing remarkable in his appearance. 
To fill up the time I obtained an introduction to the Organist 
M. Frécar; who played to me, shewed me the interior of the 
organ, & let me try it. It is a capital instrument superior 
to any I have heard in England, but much out of order. 
I intend to give John Camidge the particulars of it. There 
are 30 stops. The Organist is meagre & poverty stricken. 

About 2, Ld. Bentinck & his despatches sailed in an open 
boat. We preferred taking our passage in an English fishing 
smack, to the French Packet; as the French are such bad 
sailors. After dinner therefore we went aboard the ‘ Dover,’ 
a small vessel of this description. The other detained 
passengers, two or three hundred in number were also on 
the move to the French packet & other vessels. The wind 
however continued to be directly a head. & the difficulty 
was to get out of the harbour & over the bar. Some of the 
packets had English prisoners aboard on their return home. 
We saw a large English Gun Brig enter the harbour with a 
cargo of French prisoners. At length about 4 o’clock our 
vessel (which was the lightest of the whole set) got under 
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way, & with some difficulty got out of the harbour. None 
of the rest followed, being apprehensive that there was not 
a sufficient depth of water for them, or that they were not 
so expert in navigating their vessels. Our Captain is quite 
proud of his superiority; & we had a most delightful passage 
of only 4 hours to Dover; & altho’ the wind was within 
4 or 5 points of being right ahead, we never made a single 
tack. The other vessels would not sail till this morning, & 
when they all arrive at Dover, as they will do within an 
hour or two of each other, there will be such a hurry on the 
road that we should probably have been detained at Dover 
a day or two. Amongst the passengers was Mr. Tasburgh 
father of Miss T. who married Mr. Ann. He has never seen 
his daughter’s husband, & is coming to England for the 
purpose, having been several years a prisoner in France. 
We reached Dover about twilight & the approach to it was 
very striking. A fine band of music was playing on shore. 
Some of the passengers who had been long absent from 
England showed the greatest delight at regaining their 
native country. 

The arrival at Calais of the returned French prisoners 
was perfectly tame, neither they nor the spectators on shore 
shewing any token of pleasure. An imposition was practised 
upon us on our arrival at Dover; it being near low water 
the vessell could not enter the harbour; & the boats would 
not row us ashore, (tho’ it was perfectly calm, & a distance 
of only 4 a mile), under the enormous sum of 8d. each. 
This we were obliged to pay or remain stowed in our un- 
comfortable ship till 2 in the morning. The sea was very 
moderate during this voyage, compared with the former; 
& I was very little sick. On our arrival our luggage was 
taken to the Custom house to be examined, & detained till 
morning. We therefore left it with our address; & at 
i past 10 set forward in chaises to London; having first 
taken a cup of tea. The night was calm, moonlight, & 
pleasant; & we breakfasted at Dartford; & at half past 11 
arrived in London. 

Since that time I have been attending the Madhouse 
Committee. The bill is to be reprinted & circulated, & a 
fortnight given for its consideration so that Mr. Mather will 
have an opportunity of seeing it. To have sent him a copy 
of the former bill now that it is totally on a new footing 
would only have misled him. I have circulated some of the 
Asylum Reports among members chiefly Governors. I have 
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received your letters, & hope you will not be seriously angry 
at the short trip I have taken; & which has enabled me to 
see so much in a little time. To have told you before hand 
would have only made you uneasy without cause. 

I shall now get through with my business as quickly as 
possible. There is a bare possibility of my setting off 
tomorrow night; but I am plagued with commissions & with 
business unconnected with what I came here upon. 

I am now going to attend to the cake; & then to the 
House of Lords. 

I write from Mr. Townend’s Lodgings who has promised 
to inclose this in a frame. 

My love to the children, 

Iam my Dr. Mary 
Yours affecty. 
Having been up all Jona GRAY. 
night, I am rather drowsy 
or wd. have written more. 


To Mary at Redcar, about Asylum Matters. 
YORK, 
August 27, 1814. 
My Dear Mary, 

Tho’ my aunt has a frank, I could not conveniently 
write a letter in time to go init. My travelling ladies were 
on the starvation plan; and about 4 o’clock pulled out a 
tongue and a bottle of wine in the chaise. We had no 
dinner. We got to York at 6 o’clock. On Tuesday I dined 
at my Father’s. 

We had a long day at the Asylum yesterday. We had 
a previous meeting at Mr Nicolls’ from 8 to 10, where Higgins 
was; At 10 a meeting of the Committee on a charge by 
Mr. Higgins against surrender and at 11, the great meeting, 
attended by more than 80. In the ‘Herald’ of Saturday, 
Higgins had published a letter which gave great offence, 
stating that the funds had been misapplied; the poor 
neglected; the number of deaths concealed; and that those 
who had abused the confidence of the Governors were 
retained; and calling them to cleanse the Augean stable. 
This letter, the Archb. represented to me, had prejudiced 
most persons against us. Dr Best published a letter in the 
Chronicle wh. you would see; calling on the Governors to 
impute guilt either to the accuser or the accused. The first 
thing done at the Meeting was a violent speech by Mr Dealtry 
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supported by Dr Best's friends, calling on_us to consider 
Mr Higgins’ letter in the Ist instance. Lord Milton objected 
to this; and it was negatived by a large majority. The 
‘two guinea ’ Governors were objected to, and also nega- 
tived, by a large majority. Lord Milton and Lord Fitzwm. 
were against it. When the proposal of a salary of so much 
per head was proposed to the Physician, Stapylton proposed 
a fixed salary, not depending on the number. Ld. Fitzwm. 
objected to any salary at all for poor patients, and con- 
tended that the physician should only receive fees from the 
opulent, according to the oldrule. Lord Milton also thought, 
as the physician was not to have the power of admission that 
no evil could arise. At last it was put; and a fixed salary 
carried by a large majority. Stapylton then moved 400 gns. 
a year; stating that the physician had made considerably 
more by private patients etc. Lord F. inquired what this 
meant; and on being told that Dr B. had recd. sums out 
of the patients’ payments, and that Hunter had done so 
before him, he held up his hands in astonishment; and 
declared that he always conceived the payments were 
brought to credit without deduction; and that the Physician 
merely took fees, according to the rules, from the opulent. 
300 gns and 200 were proposed as amendments to the 400, 
and at last 300 Gns was carried by a large majority; I voted 
for 200£; Lord F. voted against any salary at all; unless 
it could be shown there were the funds to pay it, and unless 
the considerable sums which the Physicians appeared to 
have in their hands belonging to the Charity, could by 
Some means be brought to account. Ld. Milton proposed 
that the M.D. should not be allowed a private establish- 
ment. On a show of hands the numbers were declared by 
the Archbp. against him; but he insisted on a division: the 
numbers were for a private establishment about 44, against 
them 38: I voted for them; conceiving that otherwise we 
should turn Dr B. out by a side wind. When the business 
was got through, (about 5 o’clock), Mr Wharton, (a stickler 
for Best) called on Higgins to prove the charges in his letter; 
and Dr Best said they were all personal against him; and 
that he was charged with misapplying the funds. Higgins 
denied any personality; but said, ‘how could any person 
deny that the funds had been misapplied who read the rules 
that opulent patients were to pay for board, lodging etc. 
20s and upwards: and yet that the Institution had never 
received more than 14s for opulent patients, even those 
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who pd. the Physician £2—2-0 per week ?’. Lord F. asked, 
how long this had been carried on; and was answered by 
Dr Best, ‘In Dr. Hunter’s time.’ Lord F. declared that 
he had been completely deceived by Dr Hunter. He then 
began to catechise Dr B. most severely: whether he did 
not know that he was acting contrary to the rules? Whether 
he did not know that he was converting money to his own 
use which belonged to a charity? Whether he thought 
the example of his predecessor could justify him? How 
it could be proved that the Governors knew of it? He, 
Lord F. had diligently attended the annual Meetings and 
never dreamt of such a thing. He thought all the money 
had been accounted for and gone to the poor lunatics. 
What had become of them all the time? Dr B. stood like 
a culprit palliating these accusations as well as he could, 
but compelled to answer and to confess that he had pocketed 
the money. Lord F. had no sooner sat down, than Lord 
Milton got up and interrogated him with the utmost severity, 
for near halfanhourlonger. ‘I wish to ask Dr Best whether, 
when he received a shilling a week from the patients only 
paying 10s he conceived he was receiving fees from opulent 
patients?’ ‘I wish to ask Dr. Best, whether a weekly pay- 
ment of 1, 2, 3, or 4s. a week is in the nature of fees to a 
physician ?’? After the Dr. had been tolerably baited for 
sometime longer, he was desired to withdraw. Mr Stapylton 
then proposed that Dr B. ‘7s not guilty of misapplying the 
funds of the Institution:’ alledged that Dr H. had done it, 
that most of the Governors knew of it etc. Lord F. and 
Ld. Milton opposed the motion, said it would be a justifica- 
tion of every sort of fraud in future to pass such a resolution 
in the face of the clearest evidence. Dr B’s friends however, 
who were numerous, made warm appeals in his favour, and 
seemed confident of carrying their motion. The Archbp., 
(whom I sat next) sd. to me; ‘I don’t see how any of us 
on the Committee can vote against Dr B. on the question, 
as we exculpated him in our report ’; (on which circumstance 
Dr B. had laid great stress). I told him when I agreed to 
that vote I thought the old Governors had connived at the 
abuse, but now it appeared the contrary. When it was 
going to be put, the Archbp. said, “I wish to state that I 
vote against the motion because I take shame to myself 
for not having attended to my duty as a Governor; If I 
was a new Governor I don’t know whether I should not 
have voted for it!’ Just as it was putting, Mr Stapylton 
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agreed to withdraw the motion for one of Mr. Nicoll’s, which 
such of us as did not wish to proceed to extremities, might 
more conscientiously adopt. It runs thus, ‘ That no crimi- 
nality attaches to Dr Best for misapplying the Funds.’ 
This motion was carried, 8 or 9 being against it, amongst 
whom were Lord F. Ld. Milton, Mr. Jas. Richardson and 
my father. At half p. 7 I moved an adjournment till 10 
this morning; and that Schorey’s and Kidd’s cases should 
then be laid on the table. This was agreed to. Lord Milton 
suggested an adjournment about 6 o’clock but Dr Best’s 
friends were clamorous against it; and insisted upon clearing 
Dr B. from such vile imputations immediately. Lrd M. said, 
‘if you think the business will be better done to-night when 
we are fatigued than to-morrow morning when we shall be 
fresh, I’]l sit till 12 o’clock at night.’ Not a man stirred, 
and the meeting was on the whole very orderly and decorous. 
Mr Duncombe was there, but said nothing. Mr Thompson 
of Hull was very useful. 

At 10 in the morning we met again; but Ld. Fitzw. had 
left York. Mr. Higgins went on with admirable calmness 
and good humour, and great accuracy, to prove his charges 
that the poor patients had been neglected etc. Mr. Dealtry, 
(who had been censured by the Bestials, for leaving Dr. 
Best’s cause wholly to Stapylton), got up and made a most 
furious speech against Higgins; became half frantic; and 
told him he did not understand his duty as a magistrate 
for he had administered an oath on a voluntary deposition, 
contrary to Judge Blackstone. Higgins replied he never 
did it in his life till he attended the Asylum Meeting, and 
saw it done by Mr. Dealtry and 8 or 4 old Magistrates, who 
he thought must know better than himself ; he now found 
he had been misled. There was a roar of laughter against 
Dealtry. Mr. Higgins proposed that as abuses had existed 
all the offices should be declared vacant, and a fresh election 
take place. This was most furiously opposed as a personal 
attack on Best. Higgins’ letter was abused and Ld. M. 
said ‘I had understood that when Mr Higgins came forward 
we were to have some most violent proposal; on the con- 
trary I consider this, as perfectly mild and proper.” He 
also said, ‘ what right have we over Mr Higgins’ conduct; 
he is not responsible to us for any letters he may write; 
but our officers, we have a right to arraign; it was perfectly 
irregular to bring Mr Higgins before our bar. Who would 
come forward in future to point out abuses, if such attacks 
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were to be allowed ?’? Somehow or other Higgins’ motion 
was dropped: and Mr Graham brought one forward, that 
as the duties of the offices of Steward, apothecary and 
Matron were to be altered, a new election of these should 
take place. Lrd M. said in a tone of violent indignation; 
‘I am astonished at Mr. Graham’s motion; because the 
duties of the M.D. are changed as well as the other officers, 
and therefore the reason given is not the true reason; but 
Mr. Graham makes a motion against his inferiors which he 
has not courage to make against his equal; why did not 
he pounce at once upon the chief offender ? but I will move 
as an amendment, (he said in a voice like thunder,) that the 
Physician be added to the number.’ Dr. Best burst out 
into a paroxism and said ‘ Now it is evident that nothing 
but my ruin will satisfy Ld M. and his party.’ Loud clamour 
and cries of ‘ order,’ ensued. Ld M. vindicated himself in 
a dignified manner, and declared that in case of Dr. Best’s 
office being vacant he was not prepared to say he would not 
vote for his re-election. At length Mr. Graham, (who had 
endeavoured to clear himself from the imputation of fear 
of Dr. Best), agreed on Lord M.’s suggestion to leave out 
the preamble to his motion, and Ld. M. agreed to with draw 
his motion for including the M.D. in the sweep. Surr, 
Atkinson, and wife were called in and some questions put 
to each, as to cases of neglect, in order to satisfy such 
Governors as had qualms about their dismissal. It was 
then resolved, with + a dozen dissentients, that there should 
be a new election to these 3 offices. 

Adjourned at 4 p 2. 

Dr. B.’s friends mustered strong, and would have carried 
things their own way; they anticipated a great triumph 
over Higgins and a vote of censure; but they were thunder- 
struck at the discovery that Ld. Fitzm and Ld. Milton 
were with us. They give it out that Dr. B. is completely 
acquitted of blame; but will hardly make the public believe 
that an escape from Botany Bay or the hulks, which some 
of our great Governors seem to think he merits, is any cause 
of triumph. He ought to have been swept out with the 
rest as the greatest offender; but I think he has been suffi- 
cently punished; and I believe he will be as good an M.D. 
as we could get. Atkinson is to be pitied. 

I hope William is retrieving his character. My Love to 
him and Margaret. Yours affecty 


J. GRAY. 
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Paris Described. 


Lonpon, 
Nov. 4th, 1814. 
My pEAR Mary 
Just a line to inform you of my safe arrival, and that 
I am perfectly well, except a hoarseness, from shouting and 
bawling in a postchaise in conversation with Garland. 

I arrived at Hull on Tuesday at + before 8 went to Gar- 
land’s to supper and bed. He determined to take his son, 
a boy of 13 with us. We got up at 6, and were to set off 
in the steam boat before 7, but it proved a quarter past. 
I mention this because the foolish people might have made 
the voyage in less than 4 hours, had they set off precisely 
at six, instead of which they postponed the hour till after 7, 
in hopes of more passengers and thus we lost the benefit 
of the tide, and were 6 hours and a half in going. From 
Hull to Trent Mouth (22 miles) we went in an hour and 3: 
on entering the Trent it began to be near High Water, and 
we relaxed our speed from 12 miles an hour to 7 or 8. At 
High Water it was about 6 miles an hour; about 11 o’clock 
the tide began to ebb, and our speed was reduced to 3 miles 
an hour, and continued till our arrival at Gainsborough, 
44 miles from Hull; it was then near 2 o’clock, and we were 
almost famished for want of breakfast. The banks of the 
‘Trent are occasionally beautiful. The landlady at Gainsbro’ 
had a roast goose ready when we arrived, but we thought it 
rather too much for an empty stomach; we therefore had 
tea and eggs. We had a most wretched pair of horses to 
Retford; 10 miles; and were near 3 hours on the road. In 
consequence we found it necessary to travel all night. We 
dined at Scarthing Moor about 8 o’clock; breakfasted on 
Thursday at Stilton at 8 in the morning; had a lunch at 
Biggleswade about 3 in the afternoon, and proceeded by 
way of Stevenage and Barnet to London, where we arrived 
at % past 8 last night without being robbed. The roads 
for 40 miles from London are heavy and bad. The charges 
for posting from Scarthing Moor to Stamford were 1-3d, 
from Grantham, one stage only Is: all the rest 1° 6%. I 
have just seen Mr Pennington who is well: he says he is 
73, but Iam not to name it, as he is a widower, and it might 
injure his preferment ! 

I have received Mr. Dealtry’s pamphlet. It is low, scur- 
rilous, illiterate, and every way unworthy of a clergyman 
and an old Magistrate. 
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Mr. Frost’s late tour thro’ France, Holland, and Flanders, 
from whence he only returned last Saturday, makes him 
an entertaining companion. He was near 3 weeks at Paris. 
He says the people are extremely childish, and amused with 
raree shows and spectacles which in England are only 
thought fit for young children. There is however a much 
greater decorum and sobriety than in England; and at the 
fairs, feasts, and galas which abound (particularly on 
Sunday) there is none of that riot and disorder which always 
attends such scenes in England, but a sort of frivolous 
mirth and gaiety. The dissatisfaction with the late change 
is not confined to the military, but extends to nearly all 
classes; and Bonaparte continues to be openly admired, 
and his return wished for. The military were nearly in a 
state of insurrection, on the regiment being required to give 
up the eagles of which they were so proud, and to receive 
in exchange the colours with the old arms of France. The 
ceremony of consecrating the colours was openly sneered 
at. I think the change from eagles to colours had better 
have been dispensed with. The Duke of Wellington makes 
himself remarkable for the shabbiness of his dress. At his 
Chapel all the Ladies appear in full dress, and the Duke is 
a marked contrast. 

The Ladies of Paris at all public places, wear close dresses 
about the neck. It is only women of the town who dress 
like our fashionables. The favourite play at Paris is one 
on ridicule of the English: their pronunciation (particularly 
of the word John) their swearing, and their partiality to 
boxing, seem the topics of the play. The exchange is much 
improved since I was over. A Bank of England note has 
risen from 18 francs to 22% francs: of course gold is less 
valuable in proportion; and we shall soon see guineas in 
circulation. There is at Paris a model of an Elephant 
50 feet high which was building by Bonaparte’s direction. 
A man was to live in a house in its head; its eyes were 
windows. There were staircases up its legs. Its mouth 
was to be an immense fountain of water. It appears that 
as long as Bonaparte could keep the people amused with 
sights they would submit to anything. Mr. F. found the 
roads every where capital, and the accommodation cheap and 
good. He returned through Holland, where everything is 
very dear: nearly double what it isin France. His descrip- 
tion of the cleanliness of the Dutch in their streets and 
houses, and the linen on their persons is very curious. In 
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one town no one is allowed to spit in the streets ; On entering 
a house, you must put on clean slippers, which are brought 
for the purpose. Notwithstanding the cleanliness of their 
linen, they have only 2 washings in a year; and all the 
linen is sent in immense caravans to a particular town to 
be washed. 
I am my dear M. 
Yrs Affecly 
J. GRAY. 


I have just sent young Garland, who is a fine boy, a trip 
to Charing Cross and Westminster Bridge Hall and Abbey 
alone. I gave him a little sketch. 


The Prince Regent opens Parliament. 


Lonpon, Nov. 8, 1814. 
(4 o’clock). 
My Dear Mary, 

I am just returned (in a thunderstorm) from West- 
minster, where I went with young Garland to see the Prince 
Regent open the parliament. We went to Mr. Browne’s 
in Parliament Street to see the procession pass. It consisted 
of four splendid Coaches & six, containing Officers of the 
Crown; after which came the Prince in the tall glass coach 
with 8 cream coloured horses, covered with light blue ribbons. 
The Prince was in a blue uniform; a person in uniform sat 
opposite to him.—The procession passed at twenty minutes 
before 2. There was a troop of Cavalry who preceded & 
followed the carriage; 2 or 3 rode on each side of it. The 
crowd was not great, & a profound silence was oberved; all 
the spectators had their hats on. Immediately after the 
procession had passed, we went with Mr. Browne, who went 
with us, to try to get into the House. I unfortunately did not 
notice L* Fitzw™ whom I met in the passage, or he wot: 
have given me an order for admission. At length we got 
admission to the door of the bar, the place into which 
strangers are admitted, & where the Members of the House 
of Commons stand. The Prince was in the beginning of his 
speech. By excessive squeezing I got my head within the 
door where I could hear distinctly; and had occasionally a 
glimpse of him. He wore a cocked hat & a plume of feathers 
& sat on a chair upon the Throne with his robes on. The 
crown was laid on a cushion before him, but I could notice 
it. The Peers were all in their robes; there were about 
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100 Ladies amongst them. The Ladies were not in full 
dress. The Prince speaks very distinctly & well in rather 
a low tone; he is not so fat as | expected, & looks very well. 
After he had retired, which was about a few minutes past 
2 we got into the house. (The Prince’s arrival & departure 
were announced by the firing of Canons). 

The Bishops wore red robes over their episcopal robes: 
the 12 Judges were there in their red gowns. The Duke 
of Norfolk, L* Ellenborough, the Dukes of Clarence & 
Kent, the L* Chancellor &c were present. Mr. Smith was 
there in his gown and wig. The peers & ladies remained 
talking for near half an hour: after which the ladies were 
ordered to withdraw; and shortly after strangers were 
ordered out during prayers; we were readmitted (but not 
the Ladies) & saw the ceremony of the introduction of Sir 
Edw* Pellew a new Peer. I think L* Exmouth or some 
such name. He was introduced by a Herald covered with 
escutcheons, & attended by the Duke of Norfolk & others. 
After his patent had been read, & he had taken the oaths, 
he was led by 2 peers to a seat, he sat down between them; 
all three with hats on: & there the ceremony ended. We did 
not wait till the Debate began.— 

I rec* this morning a letter from Mr. Thompson desiring 
me to wait in London till this business is finished. Tell my 
father I rect yesterday afternoon the papers, & shall en- 
deavour to see Sir. T.P. this evening. Mr. Place’s business 
is in progress —On friday (the day I wrote to you) I went 
in the afternoon to the Old Bailey to hear Edgeworth 
sentenced but was too late. In the Old Bailey I met Godfrey 
who came to dine with us. In the evening he & I went 
to Haley the watchmakers: he is proud of Mr. Dallin’s watch, 
so much so that he wished to have had it shown to Earnshaw 
the great Maker: he says he could rectify it in half an 
hour if it were here.—On sunday I went with Brodrick to 
Bedford Row Chapel, & heard an excellent Sermon from 
Mr. Wilson; but very short: only 4 an hour—it being 
Sacrament Sunday. We took a walk into the intended 
Regent’s Park a very retired and airy part of the country 
within a Mile of Bedford Row. At 5 o’clock I went to seek 
Godfrey at Bridewell & to drink tea with him there. He 
does the duty morning & afternoon for Mr Budd; & dines 
& drinks tea at Mr. Budd’s the Chaplain’s house. I met 
a little boy & asked him to show me the way to Bridewell. 
He said pray Sir who do you want? [I said, ‘the Clergy- 
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man.’ He s* ‘O, Mr Godfrey, I know him Sir; he has just 
been telling us about the bible & all that.’ After tea Godfrey 
took me to hear Mr Shepherd at Pentonville Chapel an 
extempore preacher. I did not like him and I supped with 
Godfrey. Yesterday at one o’clock we went to Westminster, 
& after the Judges had made their formal entry into West- 
minster Hall (the first day of term) we were admitted to an 
audience of each set of Judges in their private chambers 
to present our Memorials. L* Ellenborough received us 
very graciously: old Lord Chief Baron Thomson rather 
gruffish. L* K. is favourable: Bailey known to be quite 
against an alteration. I was arrayed in black silk stockings; 
& old torn black breeches without either strings or buckles.— 
After it was over I went to Bow Church Yard; & there found 
the buckles you had sent. Tell my father I have had 2 
interviews with Dr. Smith. He returns tomorrow to St. 
Edmunds. Teli Mrs. Dodsworth, who was to have seen 
me on Thursday, I find that Mr. Tuke paid the money to 
her separate account at Raper’s a month ago. 
Iam My D™ Mary, 
Yours affectionately, 
JONA: GRAY. 


- Lonpon. 
May 8, 1815. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I am much obliged to Margaret for her letter and in 
return have sent her some violets which contain likenesses 
of Bonaparts, Marie Louise and the King of Rome. I have 
sent Wm. a newspaper. On Friday I was again in the 
Gallery of the House of Commons and heard a debate about 
the slave trade. Lord Lascelles was prevented from attend- 
ing our Committee, having to entertain the Queen, Prince 
Regent and Princess, which he seemed to think a great bore; 
was afraid they would fatigue his father if he were not there 
They came to see the late Lord Lascelles’ collection of china. 
It was a breakfast at 3 o’clock, and Peter Atkinson who is 
well acquainted in the family both parlour and kitchen, 
learned the following particulars. The Queen, Princesses and 
all the nobility present except the Prince Regent were in 
full dress. The Queen first sat down alone at the head of 
the table. Lord Harewood and the Prince stood behind 
her chair. Ld. H. asked the Prince to sit down; who replied 
he could not do that unless he was invited. The queen 
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then invited the Prince to sit down and after the Princesses 
and Ld. Harewood, but Ld. and Lady Lascelles continued 
to stand behind the Queen and Prince and to change their 
plates and wait on them like lacqueys. There was a dish 
of green pears on the table which nobody touched. It cost 
89s. The cherries cost 5 gs. 

I send you a minute of Mr. Wilson’s morning sermon. 
I dined yesterday with Mr. Smith (Nicholas) and supped 
with Godfrey. He sticks close to duty reads prayers three 
times and preaches twice every Sunday, besides catechising. 
You might get Mr. Camidge to escort you to town for a 
few days. I do not expect to be at liberty until next week. 

Lord Lascelles says the York Asylum makes a great noise 
in the House of Commons Committee. I told you Mr. 
Higgins had been examined. The Committee is a private 
one and I do not know what passes. If they examine me 
I ought in fairness to mention the reported ‘ Lousy ’ case. 


His love and knowledge of music are shown in the follow- 
ing letter. 

Coach AND Horszgs Inn, 
CHESTER. 
Sept. 20, 1821. 

My prar Mary 

On Sunday morning on our way to Everton, Philip 
and I were attracted by an elegant Gothic Catholic Chapel, 
in which one of Mozart’s Masses, in Latrobe’s 2nd Vol., and 
some other fine music was performed. The Priest preached 
a very puerile sermon on the Gospel of the day, the Widow 
of Nain, the burden of his song was that young men were 
liable to death. .. . 

In the evening we went to the Blind Church. The singing 
was interesting and beautiful. The sermon a perfect con- 
trast to that of the Catholic Priest. It is needless to say 
the whole was against popery, but there was much pith and 
learning, quotations from Cyprian and other Fathers, and 
he delivered himself with a hard and dogmatic tone of 
authority which seemed to fix the attention of a very nu- 
merous and genteel audience. After service we called 
on Mr. Hine whose family are merchants and himself musical 
performer and seller. Miss Hine and M. Magratti a teacher 
of singing from Bath and Edinburgh were singing some 
duets from Mozart’s Operas. She plays and sings beautifully. 
On our arrival Mr. Hine got them to sing one of Marcello’s 
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Anthems, as more suitable to Sunday. ... We supped 
with them. Young Mr. Hine a merchant Jew married last 
week a young Jewess who was one of the party. She is 
dark and handsome, and might pass for Rebekah in Ivanhoe. 
The Lancastrian women young and old are without excep- 
tion the most frightfully ugly I ever saw, hence no doubt 
they are called Lancashire Witches; a witch being an ugly 
old woman. 

When we returned from Mr. Hine’s Dr. Camidge (organist 
York Minster) had arrived at our Inn. On Monday morn- 
ing we walked to the Blind Asylum and Dr. C. tried the 
organ. After dinner we took a steam packet from Liver- 
pool to Eastham 7 miles. It was a delightful voyage 
performed at the rate of 6 miles an hour and after we landed 
we proceeded by coach to Chester. At Tomlinson’s Hotel 
(Albion) the terms were 3 guineas for a bed for the week; 
which my companions thought too high. They removed 
here where the terms are for bed including board, only 7/- a 
day, as much, say I, in the other extreme. I have a double 
bedded room with Camidge. We both slept ill. Having 
no blanket under us, but only a sheet between us and the 
bed. Over me I had 4 blankets and he had two. The 
Messiah was very well performed. The band is more com- 
plete than any I have yet heard: about 130 vocal and 90 
instrumental—total. 220 performers. White who is a 
principal manager, is at our Inn. The orchestra is over the 
west door and is very steep. It reaches nearly to the roof. 
The whole west aisle was filled; and a gallery under the 
tower in which were in the front row,—the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of Chester and St. Asaph. Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord Derby, Lord Stanley. Mrs. Salmon sang 
beautifully ‘ Rejoice Greatly, thou didst not leave his soul.’ 
Miss Stephens, who is not a favourite with me, sang ‘ There 
were Shepherds.’ ‘I know that my Redeemer.’ Braham 
particularly excelled in ‘ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart.’ 
‘Behold and see.’ and ‘Thou shalt break them.’ The 
counter tenor was painfully feigned by Mr. Swift. The 
basses Kellner and Rolls spoilt all their songs. The choruses 
were capital. ‘There were no boys for trebles. The singing 
boys in surplices stood aloof. The trebles were young 
women from the West Riding. There were Barker, Lee, 
Lambert and Brierly from York.—Ackworth and others 
from Edinburgh. I think the west aisle is about two thirds 
the length and five eighths width of York Minster. 
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Mr. Taylor a gentleman of rank here, was so busy about 
the Festival 7 years ago, that it occasioned a temporary 
madness at the time of the festival. This time a dispute 
arose between Chester and Worcester, both of which wanted 
it this week. Mr. Taylor went to London and had a violent 
altercation with Greatorex, who was in favour of Worcester; 
and it threw Mr. Taylor into such a choleric rage, that he 
died the same night of apoplexy. I write while the per- 
formers are at rehearsal. 

Tam my dear M. 
Yrs Aff. 
Aseeg 


He is enthusiastic over Blackpool’s Sea. 


Spt. 14, 1821. 
My DEAR Mary, 

The sea, the whole sea and nothing but the sea. A 
sermon on this text, after the manner of Simeon, would 
describe Blackpool. This 18 the sea, so you will say at all 
places on the coast, but no. At Bridlington, Redcar and 
others, there is a freshwater river mixing in some measure 
with the salt. Then again on the East Coast, you seldom 
have a sea breeze, and when you have, it has blown over the 
whole Continent of Europe and only over two or three 
hundred miles of sea. But here the Westerly winds which 
prevail, are, summer-autumn, 3 days out of four; have 
blown over the great Atlantic. The whole sea, I never was 
in a place which gives you such an idea of the ‘ whole sea.’ 
At Whitby, Filey, Scarborough and every other place I 
have seen there are on the coast projecting points, indenture 
and curvatures which to a certain extent bound the prospect. 
But here the coast is one straight line. Every house fronts 
the sea whether you look right or left and from the windows 
nothing but the sea is to be seen. And nothing but the sea. 
Not a rock or a single ornament, but naked sea. Not a 
vessel passes, and if you walk inland a great flat without 
hedges or trees. All the places on our coast derive part 
of their interest from seeing vessels entering harbours or 
sailing past in different directions. From bold shores and 
rocky points, sequestered caves and nooks and from the 
option you have of turning your back on the sea and walking 
or riding inland to visit some Forge Valley or Hackness. 
Here you must be content with the plain unornamented sea: 


for its own sake only... . 
12 
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When we arrived about 5 in the evening it had begun to 
blow a gale from the West. The sun set into the sea directly 
in front of the houses. 

T paraded from one end of the town to the other and went to 
the ‘ Yorkshire House.’ The lodging rooms were so small 
and the appearances so ordinary that I removed my luggage 
to Furshaws’ on the terrace half a mile higher up and here 
Tam. This is a spacious house, the dining room 54 feet 
by 30 and lofty in proportion. There are only twelve 
stupid people including my stupid self. They are chiefly old 
ladies, dull and rather vulgar. There is an air of poverty. 
I could not have slippers and my lodging room is ill furnished 
and with bare whitewashed walls; so that I could have 
fancied myself in a country ale house if the walls had been 
adorned with the ‘ prodigal son,’ Marquis of Granby, John 
Wesley, etc. About 11 at night it was near high water and 
the gale had brought on such a tremendous sea that a great 
many of the company were out to look at it. It came up 
against the bank and the spray blew over; so that my 
clothes were wet and my lips quite salt. This morning the 
gale and the sea continues yet several ladies are bathing. 
The bathing house is driven to the Inn door and then down 
to the sands. When we got into the sea, the driver twists 
round; so that the horse remains in the shafts ready to 
pull it out again. There would be no bathing at Bridlington 
or Scarborough with such a sea. 

There are no shops. I went to the only one that deserves 
the name to try and buy a penknife, but none was to be had. 
I am anxious to see the Welsh and Cumberland Hills; but 
the sand which accompanies this gale is such that one cannot 
see two miles off. I think Blackpool would suit my father 
and mother. My Father because not a creature would 
know him; my Mother because she would have a thorough 
sea view and terrace walk close at hand. 

There is a party of ladies from Halifax, which is half-way 
between Scarborough and Blackpool. Their medical man 
told them that Scarbro’ was for pleasure and Blackpool for 
health. It is certainly not to be compared to Scarborough 
as to elegance and accommodation. 

Tam my dear M. 
Yrs. Aff” 
J. G. 
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BLACKPOOL, 
Sept. 19. 


. . . IT have made several MS. additions to the copy of 
Mr. Richardson’s Memoirs and have sent it to Dan! Wilson 
(the publisher) to look at. 

The wild weather has discouraged me from going into 
Cumberland, and I think of staying here until Saturday 
morning. I have begun Water Scott’s ‘Monastery.’ The 
Welsh Hills and Isle of Man have never been visible, it is so 
windy we never have a clear horizon. There is a fine foam- 
ing sea; the day brightens, the showers are slight, I must 
fetch another walk ! 

My love to Margaret and to her Aunt. 


* * * * * 


I cannot resist quoting from the Memoir of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith by his daughter, Lady Holland, the following 
letter written to “ Jonathan Gray Esq. York.” 


ComBE FLOREY, 
TAUNTON. 
Oct. 10th, 1829. 


“My DEAR Sir, 

Nobody can more sincerely wish the prosperity of 
the road from York to Oswaldkirk than I do. I wish to 
you hard materials, diligent trustees, gentle convexity, 
fruitful toils, cleanly gutters, obedient parishes, favouring 
justices, and every combination of fortunate circumstances 
which can fall to the lot of any human highway. These 
are my wishes, but I can only wish. I cannot, from the 
bottom of Somersetshire, attend in person, as a letter (2s 6d 
postage) yesterday invited me to do. Perhaps you will 
have the goodness to scratch my name out of the list of 
trustees. 

You will be glad to hear that I am extremely pleased with 
this place. Friendships and acquaintances are not easily 
replaced; but as far as outward circumstances, I am quite 
satisfied. If ever you come into this country I shall be very 
glad to see you; and I remain, dear Sir, with sincere respect 
and goodwill, yours truly, 

SYDNEY SMITH. 
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P.S. Ishall think on the 15th of my friends at the White 
Bear, Stillington. How honourable to English gentlemen, 
that, once or twice every month, half the men of fortune 
in England are jammed together at the White Bear, crushed 
into a mass at the Three Pigeons or perspiring intensely at 
the Green Dragon.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
DIARY (1805 ro 1813) 


1805 March On the 25th Mr. Gray set off on Horseback, 
Paul with him, to London. He had returned from London 
on the 23rd. 

This month the Writing Master and clerk at the Grey 
Coat Schooi died; he had been there 19 years. 

April 13th. Mr. Simpson, Master of Hemsworth Hospital,* 
Mr and Mrs Ewbank, Mrs. A. Morritt, Mr. Walton, Mr. Mush 
and Mr. Munby engaged some hours on business about the 
Rampart in the garden. 


(In regard to this, Mr. Gray made the following note, on 
a lawyer’s bill of costs in connection with a later renewal 
of the lease of the Rampart: 


“Mr Simpson, the Master of the Hospital of the Brothers 
and Sisters of Hemsworth, secured to me and to Mrs. Morritt 
the enjoyment of the Rampart adjoining our respective 
gardens at a rental of £2-12-6 each.” This lease was renewed 
in 1824 for twenty-one years. After Mr. Gray’s death his 
grandson and successor William Gray purchased the rever- 
sion to the lease—+z.e. the freehold—of the rampart and wall, 
in 1847, 


The city wall on this portion of the rampart was, in 
1887, handed over to the city by the present owner of the 
house, Edwin Gray.) 


* The Hospital of the Brothers and Sisters of Hemsworth in the 
West Riding was built by the Trustees of Archbishop Holgate accord- 
ing to his Will. He owned the ‘‘ Mansion House of the Treasurers 
of York Minster”? from 1547 to his death in 1555. The Hospital 
is still extant. 
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April 23rd. Betty Hunter died aged 79. She had been 
38 years a faithful servant in my Father’s Family. She was 
buried in Trinity Churchyard, Micklegate. 

May 6th. I went to see Lingcroft, which Mr. Gray had 
offered to purchase for a residence had I approved. 


(Lingcroft, two miles from York, was then in the possession 
of “John Tuke, Land Surveyor,” according to Jonathan 
Gray’s Poll Book in 1807. The house, greatly larger than 
in those days, is the property of Mr. and Mrs. Guy St. M. 
Palmes.) 


13th. Went to Tadcaster. While there, visited Ledstone 
and Ledsham and saw Lady Elizabeth Hastings’ Monument, 
the Hospitals and Schools founded and endowed by her about 
60 years ago, also the House at Ledstone. 

20th. Went to Leeds to seek a situation for Edmund at 
which to lodge and board on going upon trial to Messrs. 
Thompson and Lee, Surveyors. 

22nd. Rode to Wighill Park and the next day to Healaugh, 
saw the Church and Chancel where the Mortimers are buried. 

30th. Edmund finished his stay with Mr. Fawcett. He 
brought his schoolfellow Wilson, who stayed with us four 
days. 

June. Heard of Mr. Gray being ill in the Gout in London. 
Lucy Gray came from Mrs. Wyatt’s School where she had 
been a year. 

July. Received and dispensed the Reports of the Ladies’ 
Committee of the Grey Coat School. Mr. Gray arrived from 
London after an absence of 16 weeks. 

November 8th. News arrived of the victory off Cadiz, 
and the death of Lord Nelson. 

10th. Staid from Church, being very ill; my complaint 
a Fever of the Typhus kind; confined to my room above a 
fortnight. First day of going out Dec. 5th. 

Mr. Pawson writes to give me an account of the very 
dangerous illness of his wife. 

1806 January. On the first of this month Mr. Gray 
withdrew from the Law business and left Messrs. Thorpe 
and Gray, in the firm at the office: He continued the Stamp 
Office: Margaret and Lucy went on a visit to Mrs. Lucas 
at Leeds. 

18th. My son Edmund left Messrs. Thompson and arrived 
at York in the evening. 
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Letter received from Jonathan from Queen’s College describing 
William Gray’s rooms and mentioning Mr. Pitt's death. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Jan. 24th, 1806. 


DeEAR Mary 

I write from William’s rooms which are completely 
warm with the sun. The day is delightful. In the Mail we 
had sometimes 3 sometimes 4 passengers. The Quaker 
‘Saunders ’ of Whitby, a stammering old man accompanied 
me all the way to Huntingdon where we arrived at } past 
8 last night. We supped, and the Quaker joined me in a 
chaise to Cambridge 16 miles, which, notwithstanding the 
heaviness of the roads, we accomplished in 1 hour and three 
quarters! At 4 past 10 we arrived at the Hoop Inn, Cam- 
bridge, 150 miles in 22 hours. I went to bed at 4 before 12. 
Rose this morning (after a sound sleep of 6 hours) at 20 
minutes before 8. I sent to ask Wm. to breakfast, who 
came accordingly, and is very well. I have not yet called 
on Dr. Milner but intend it. Sowerby is to dine with us at 
4 atthe Inn. I intend to ask him when he comes in to the 
College Dinner, which isat three. After Breakfast we walked 
out, went first to King’s College Chapel and heard part of the 
service. They had the Commandments read, it being St. 
Paul’s conversion, but they never have sermons at the 
Chapels. They have a noble organ lately built by Avery. 
The Chapel itself you know so well that I need not describe 
it. Cambridge never appears to better advantage than on 
a bright day like this. It’s now 2 o’clock. I have snacked 
with Wm. on some cold beef and College Ale. The Ale is 
most capital. The malt pays no duty. The Cantabs know 
whats good and practice it too. At 3 I go to afternoon 
prayers at King’s, and at 6, after dinner to those at Trinity 
College where they have a still better organ than at King’s. 
Tomorrow I shall hear Mr. Simeon. He has lately been 
preaching a capital sermon before the University which he 
has printed. It is in defence of the Church Confession, 
and a reply to someone who had been preaching against 

the Evangelical clergy. ee 
You would no doubt be sorry to hear of Mr. Pitt’s death. 
It is a most melancholy event, and a greater loss than that 
of a thousand Nelsons. Mr. Pitt was member for Cambridge 


University. 
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At York we desire people to take off their pattens when 
they go on such and such walks. In Cambridge they 
request them to ‘ pull’ them off. Wm. has been up reading 
from 5 to 8 this morning. Dr. Milner has been very low of 
late. 
ae x * * * * 


March. Received different letters from Mrs Pawson 
respecting the illness of her husband. He died on the 19th. 

April. Mrs Pawson and her maid Esther came to visit 
us and stayed five weeks. 

July. Mr. Gray left York along with me to visit Hotham. 
Arrived at the Stillingfleets to tea. Stayed at Hotham a 
week. 

August 14th. Mr. Gray set off on Horseback to Ferry- 
bridge on his way to Mr. Tennyson’s. 

August 20th. Jonathan Gray set off on his Scotch Tour. 


Letter from Edinburgh received. 


August, 1806. 
EDINBURGH. 
My DEAREST Mary, 


J dined at Dr. Buchanan’s who said if I could eat 
my dinner at so early an hour as 4 past 3, he would be glad 
of my company. The Scotch ape the London manners in 
their hours of dining etc, and few except tradespeople 
dine before 4. 7 

Dr. Buchanan’s church is in Canongate. There is an 
appearance of great opulence in the general cast of the town. 
The old town is quite deserted by the genteel people, Dr. 
Buchanan’s parish, which used to be the Court end of the 
town, and in which the Palace stands, is now inhabited by 
the lowest classes who crowd into what were formerly the 
houses of the nobility: seventy or eighty families frequently 
live in one building. The houses are chiefly built on the 
slope of a hill; the side nearest the ascent being 6 or 7 stories, 
and the side facing the descent being carried down from 
the top 12 or 13 stories. Hence the temptation to save 
trouble by throwing their filth from the windows. There 
are no sewers in the old town, for the rock is so hard they 
cannot be made; and this in part accounts for its stench, 
but the extreme dirt of the people much aggravates it. 
They have no idea of cleanliness. In the new town there 
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are good sewers and things appear externally clean. At 
the Inn I was at, which was a handsome one, the arrange- 
ments were inadequate and very dirty. The bread is in- 
different and the butter bad. They are fond of vegetable 
soups which conceal the dirt, these and eggs you may eat 
with tolerable satisfaction. They charge higher at the 
Inns in general than we do in England. The women in 
general are bony, coarse and ugly. 

August On the 15th, Margaret Lucy and I set off for 
Tealby, Lincolnshire, the seat of Mr. Tennyson. Dined at 
Doncaster, slept at Newark; arrived at Mr. Tennyson’s on 
the 16th. Met Mr. Cooper of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
and Mr. Charles Tennyson. 

20th. Went to Louth and called on Mrs Fytche,* Mr. 
George Tennyson’s mother. Saw Louth Church. 

2ist. Rode to see Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe at Oursley. 

26th. Mr. Charles Tennyson’s carriage took us to Wragby. 
Got to Lincoln to Dinner. Saw the Castle. 

27th. Attended the Minster prayers; after which we saw 
the Cathedral. Left Lincoln, slept at Southwell, where we 
saw the beautiful and interesting Collegiate Church; the 
place is very pleasant and well built. 

28th. Left Southwell, dined at Mansfield. No beds to 
be got at Chesterfield on account of the Races, so went on 
to Stony Middleton, which we left after breakfast the next 
morning. The road from thence surprised and delighted 
us, with a noble beauty of rocky scenery. Arrived at Buxton 
to Dinner. 

31st. At Buxton Chapel in the morning, Fairfield Church 
in the afternoon. 

Sept. Ist. Walked to the Lover’s Leap. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton called. 

2nd. Went to see Chee Tor. Mrs. Berwick, of Leeds, 
drank tea with us. 

8th Drank tea at Mr. Henry Thorntons and met friends. 

12th. Left Buxton. Dined at Bakewell got to Mr. Fox’s, 
Matlock, in the evening. Heard Mr. Gell preach at Matlock 
Church. 


* Mrs. Fytche, wife of the Vicar of Louth, was the mother of the 
Elizabeth Fytche who married the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson 
(1778-1831), and became the mother of Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(born 1809). The Charles Tennyson mentioned by Faith was 
George Clayton Tennyson’s younger brother. Faith means ‘‘ Mother- 
in-Law,”’ not ‘‘ Mother.” 
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15th Saw Mr. Arkwright’s Grounds. 

16th Went to Ashborne and saw Dove Dale. 

18th Walked on the Heights of Abraham. 

20th Walked through Cromford. 

2lst Heard Mr. Gell in the morning at Matlock. At 
Cromford Church in the afternoon. Several friends at 
Matlock with whom we drank tea. 

24th Left Matlock. Saw Chatsworth, slept at Sheffield. 
Saw the Smith’s manufactory of plated goods. Slept at 
Wakefield. 

Sept. 26th. Called on friends. Dined at Aberford. Got 
to York to tea. 

Oct. My sister Robinson came to J. Gray’s. 

11th. Canvassing for the Election begins. 

15th Mr. Wilberforce came to us in the evening. 

22nd. Son William Gray to Cambridge this week, he had 
been a month at Ilkley, and a month at Leeds with Mr. Hey, 
during our absence from York. This summer Edmund 
slept at Lingcroft. He was learning to be a surveyor with 
Mr. Tuke.* 

25th Mr. Lascelles declined the contest for the county. 
(But he afterwards stood.) 

Nov. 4th. Mr. and Mrs. Lumley dined and spent the day 
with us. 

(Many years later, Faith’s ‘“‘ Grandson William,” son of 
Jonathan, married a Miss Lucy Lumley.) 

13th. Election day. Went with Mr. Hey in his carriage 
to the Castle yard, and heard the speeches. Guests to dine 
and sup. 

4th. Mr. Wilberforce dined and spent the day. 

Decr. Lucy Gray and Nanny went in the evening to 
Acomb.f Mrs. Robinson Mr. Gray and I dined at Tad- 
caster. On returning I was left at Acomb. 

12th. At 10 minutes before 7 in the morning my daughter 
Mary Gray (wife of Jonathan Gray) was brought to bed of a 
son, who was christened by the name of William, the 12th 
January following. 

' soe our stay at Acomb we spent the Sundays in 
ork. 


* John Tuke of Lingcroft and Bishophill, York ( 1759-1841), was 
a son of William Tuke of York. He was the author of books on 
Agriculture and of Survey and Map of Yorkshire, etc. 

} Acomb, a township on rising ground two miles west of York, 
whither people went for change of air in Faith’s day. 
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1807 Jany, 12th. Went to York to attend the Christening 
of our Grandson William Gray. 

Feby. Increased payments to sick members of the Friendly 
Society proposed. 

28th. Left Acomb. Wool spinning given up at the Spin- 
ning School. 

March. Went to visit the Miss Hills at the Grange, Tad- 
caster. Mr. Gray came for three days. 

Mr. Wilberforce sent presents. Mrs. H. More’s books, 
10 vols for Margaret Gray. Wither’s poems 9 Vols, for 
Lucy Gray. Gregory’s Economy of Nature 3 handsome 
Vols for J. Gray, and ‘ Duties of Men’ by the Rev. Thomas 
Gisborne, an exemplary clergyman and writer on moral 
philosophy. Went with the Miss Hills to see the schools 
at Knaresborough managed by Mrs. and Miss Fisher: they 
are very interesting. 

April 27th Parliament dissolved. 

28th. Lord Milton offered for the County. Sir Mark 
Sykes for the City. 

30th Mr. Wilberforce came to York in the evening. 

May 5th. Lucy went to Hull. William Gray arrived 
from Cambridge. 

12th. Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Wilberforce came to sleep 
at our house. 

13th. Nomination day for the County Members. 

14th. Sir Mark Sykes and Sir William Milner elected 
for York. 

April 16th. Mr. Duncombe went to Duncombe Park. 
He came again on the 18th. 

20th. First day of the Election. Show of hands for Mr. 
Lascelles (The Hon. Henry Lascelles) and Lord Milton, 
according to the Sheriff’s decision: others thought Lascelles 
and Wilberforce. Mr. Fountayne Wilson was High Sheriff, 
J. Gray Undersheriff. A Poll demanded by Mr. Wilberforce. 

June 2nd. Lucy Gray came from Hull having been a 
month at the Rev. W. and Mrs. Dikes’. 

5th. Mr. Wilberforce and Lord Milton elected members 
for Yorkshire, Mr. Lascelles rejected after a poll lasting 
fifteen days, to the regret of all our friends. 

6th. Mr. Atkinson left us for Huddersfield greatly con- 
cerned that Mr. Lascelles was not a member, along with 
Mr. Wilberforce. 

July 9th. My sister Clark and her two daughters arrived 
in York. Mr. Duncombe stayed two nights. 
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Septr. 10th. Sister Clark, Mr. Gray and I, Margaret 
William and Lucy Gray also Mr. Samuel Hey, went to 
Helmsley by Craike, Coxwold, Byland and Rievaulx. Dined 
at Coxwold. 

19th. Rode to Beckdale and Rievaulx, saw the Conyers 
House. 

21st. Saw the House and Gardens at Duncombe Park 
in the morning, returned to York by Oswaldkirk. 

Septr. 25th. I set off in a diligence to Bridlington, arrived 
there at 3 past 9 at night to visit my sister and nieces there. 
On the 12th October Margaret and Lucy came on Ferry’s 
Coach from Hull; they had stayed at Mr. and Mrs. Dikes’ 
for the Oratorios at Hull. I stayed three weeks at Bridling- 
ton Quay. 

Oct. 29th. Mr Gray set off for Cambridge by Hull, crossed 
the Humber, went thro’ Lincolnshire to visit his friend 
Jowett. (The Rev. William J owett.) 

Noy. 12th Margaret and Lucy arrived from Bridlington. 
They had a narrow escape from drowning by being bogged 
in a quicksand on the sea shore. 

17th. Fanny Clark began to go to Mrs Camidge’s. Mr 
Camidge taught her music at our house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hollingsworth spent two days with us, but 
we could not give them beds. 

Decr. 12th. Our Grandson one year old! 

1808 The Friendly Society began to pay 6/- full sick pay 
and 3/- half pay. 

Jany. 10th. Mrs. Greame died aged 83. Her death was 
indeed a loss to her friends and to the poor. She was sincere, 
friendly, hospitable, and loved all who loved her Saviour, 
condescending to the lowest for His sake; and esteeming 
others above herself in genuine humility of mind. 

Feby. 2nd. The new rules given at the Friendly Society. 

14th Mails prevented from coming to York by the 
snow. 

March 18th. Mrs. Jonathan Gray and Lucy Gray arrived 
in York from London, Cambridge, Bath, ete. J. Gray left 
in London. He arrived from London on the 3\st. 

May 14th. Edmund Gray left York to go to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorpe’s in Lincolnshire for improvement in farming. 

Monday 16th. Procession Day, York Female Friendly 
Society. Margaret Gray and Mrs. Richardson Stewardesses. 

24th. Sister Robinson and Sarah and Fanny Clark set 
off for Bath. The two latter had been about 10 months 
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with us. Fanny had in the last months a rheumatic fever, 
Sarah and Mrs Robinson had also been ill. 

June 22nd. A grateful letter from my sister Robinson 
thanking us in the name of herself and her nieces for kind- 
ness and having them in York, particularly when ill. 

26th. First time of Archbishop Vernon Harcourt* at the 
Minster. 

Letter from Mr. Latrobe mentioning the kindness of the 
English Government in sending provision ships to Green- 
land for the Missionaries, when the Dutch had refused a 
passport to do so. 

30th. A kind letter from Mrs. Ewbank thanking me for 
Margaret Gray’s having spent a week with her at Londes- 
bro’. 

July 12th. Dined at Howsham.t Met Mr. and Mrs. 
Garforth at Whitwell. 

13th. Spent two nights at Duncombe Park. 

20th. Letter from William Gray, our second son, who 
had been in London, Oxford Bath and at Wells with the 
Bishop for ordination, (he wrote from Wellington, Somerset). 
He was ordained Deacon on Sunday 17th, and he preached 
his first sermon at Wellington Sunday 24th. His Vicar is 
the Rev. Robert Jarratt. 

21st. Mrs. Pawson and her maid Esther came in the fore- 
noon to stay. 

August 15th. Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Tennyson came to 
visit us. 

19th. Mrs Pawson who had been ill during the 5 weeks she 
was with us, left us to return to Leeds. 

20th. Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Tennyson left us to go to 
Hardwick. 

Septr. Constant going and coming of visitors to sup to 
drink tea and sleep. Mr. Spooner, brother-in-law to Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. and Lady Ann Place amongst them. 

Octobr. 22nd. My grandaughter Margaret born at 10 
minutes past 4 in the morning. 

Novr. 21st. Our grandaughter christened by the name of 
Margaret, my daughter Margaret, Mr. Overton and Miss 
Horner sponsors. 

22nd. Paul Plowman left our service having lived with 
us 16 years. (But he returned about a year later.) 


* Edward Venables Vernon Harcourt, Archbishop of York from 


1808 to 1847. 
t¢ The seat of Mr. Charles Cholmeley. 
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30th. Mrs. Cappe and I called on Miss Hasell about her 
resigning the business of the Spinning School, her declining 
fast. 

Decbr. Meeting at the Spinning School to choose a 
President and Treasurer in the room of Miss Hasell. Mrs. 
Northcliffe chosen. Miss Bore and Miss Ogle introduced as 
Managers of the Sale work, first time. 

When Mrs. Pawson last visited York I read the whole of 
these memoranda to her and asked her if, in the characters 
or circumstances, I had said more or less than I ought; she 
told me that I had not, and expressed her satisfaction oa 
the recollection of persons and circumstances that had 
escaped her memory. Mrs. Pawson was 15 years older 
than myself, and was more immediately conversant with 
all my connections than any other friend or relative. She 
was born and lived in York, till her marriage with Mr. 
Pawson in 1785, and while in York few days passed that 
she was not at my Fathers’ or I, if not some other of my 
family, with her at my Aunt Mortimer’s. 

1809 Jany 3rd. Edmund Gray left York to return to Mr. 
J. Thorpe at Oversley in Lincolnshire to be instructed in 
Farming concerns before his being a landsurveyor and land 
Agent. He had a harassing journey attended with danger 
owing to the snow. 

9th. Miss Hasell died at 10 o’clock this evening. 

10th. Annual Meeting of the Spinning School held for the 
first time at Mrs. Northcliffe’s. Miss Bore and the two Miss 
Ogles there, having attended the School during the last year 
and proved very useful. 

Feby 2nd. Mrs. Robinson chosen Stewardess of the 
Friendly Society. 

I4th. Mr. Gray and I went to Kirby Hall, (Mr.* and Mrs. 
Thompson). got there to dinner. 

16th. We rode to Boroughbridge and called on friends, 
the next day we rode to Murton and crossed by Mr. Thomp- 
son’s bridget over the River Ouse. 

19th. Mr. Fisher preached at Great Ouseburn. Mr. 
Watson at Little Ouseburn. 

20th. Left Kirby Hall where we had an edifying and 
pleasant visit. 


* Mr. Henry Thompson of Kirby Hall, Yorkshire (born 1743, 
died March 3rd, 1814), great-great-grandfather of the present Lord 
Knaresborough, married Mary, only child and heiress of Thomas 
Spink of Hurts Hall, Suffolk. 

} Now Aldwark Bridge. 
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March 3rd. A friendly and instructive letter from Mrs. A. 
Ewbank on the death of her brother, our old friend Dr. 
Withers. 

March 10th. The Miss Hills came to spend the Assize 
week with us, during their stay when we had much company 
to dine etc. Mr. Gray and I dined and drank tea with 
friends twice this month. 

April Went to the Oratorio at Belfries Church in the 
morning. Mrs Milnthorpe, who had been Reading Mistress 
at the Grey Coat School for near five years, left the school. 
She was a most valuable person to the school. 

May Ist. Sent in my resignation of any further attendance 
at the Grey Coat School after visiting constantly from the 
latter end of the year 1785. Amongst the reasons for this 
measure was the loss of Mrs Milnthorpe; for were she not 
succeeded by a person equally attentive to its welfare, it 
would greatly add to the trouble and anxiety of the attend- 
ing ladies. (Faith did not, however, retire from the 
Committee.) 

27th. Mr. Godfrey brought me a letter from Mr. Gray, 
who was at Leeds saying he visited Mrs. Pawson morning 
and evening, which was a great consolation to me. He said 
she grew worse, but she was steadfast in her faith and 
reliance on God. 

31st. Margaret and I set off from York on our way to 
Bath, and went by Leeds, staying at Mr. Hey’s, where we 
saw Mrs. Pawson. She was very affectionate but too sick 
and weak to converse much. I felt much regret I could 
not be with her to the last. I joined with Mr. Gray and 
my daughter in prayer with and for her, and took my leave 
in this world of this much valued friend and relative. (She 
died on the 2nd day of June.) She was one with whom 
from my earliest childhood I had greatest intercourse. 

When she became religious, she had so strong a sense of 
the frivolous pursuits of her past life, her love of dress, 
visiting and cards, that she went into some extremes which 
prevented her influence and usefulness in numerous in- 
stances. I have reason to be thankful that a friendship 
she kindly had for me before her change of pursuits, led her 
to seek my spiritual welfare by prayer and exhortation: 
and though we differed on some non-essentials, yet very 
important things in her eyes, she never lost the affection 
and love she bore towards me. I trust the prayers of such 
a friend were not in vain. A preacher in the Methodistic 
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connection, writing an account of Mrs. Pawson from her 
journals and diary, attributes almost the whole of her 
religious attainments to her being joined with the Methodists, 
whereas she was clearly influenced by Gospel truths before 
she was connected with them. It was their classes and 
other opportunities which attracted her. The inscription 
on her Tombstone in Thorner Churchyard is as follows: 
‘In memory of Frances widow of Mr. John Pawson, Sister 
to the Rev. Chas. Mortimer, Head of Lincoln College Oxford 
and to Timothy Mortimer Esqr. of York. She was zealously . 
devoted to God in Christ; a dutiful wife, a faithful and 
affectionate friend, and an eminent example to the Believer, 
in word in conversation in charity, in spirit in faith, in 
purity.’ 
* * * * * 


(Faith and her husband, with Margaret, now set off in 
their own carriage for a tour lasting over two months, during 
which they visited Chester, parts of Wales, Shrewsbury, 
Church Stretton, Leominster, Hereford, Monmouth, Glaston- 
bury, Bath, where they heard the Messiah sung at the 
Abbey Church, and Wellington, where they spent some 
time, for their son, William, was curate there, Cheltenham 
and Litchfield. They left Margaret with her brother for the 
winter. On the return journey they visited Hannah More* 
and her sisters at Barley Wood. Mr. Gray wrote his recol- 
lections of the visit.) 


Call at Barley Wood. 

14th. July 1809. Visited the Mrs. Mores. Sent a note 
from Wrington, their village, situated about half a mile 
from the house, announcing our intention to pay our respects. 
We were met near the house by Mrs Martha More, who after 
the first compliments, told us, that we were not to mistake; 
that she was not Mrs. Hannah More. She kindly chid us 
for the ceremony we used, and said we might have supposed 
that the friends of Mr. Jarratt, (whom we had named in 
our note) and of Mr. Wilberforce, would be cordially welcome 
there. ‘Till this time I was not aware that the ladies knew 
of my acquaintance with Mr. Wilberforce, but I found that 
his name, which they frequently mentioned with delight 
and admiration, was our grand passport of admission, and 


* Hannah More, born 1745, died 1833. 
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the cause of some attentions (such as receiving our chaise 
and horses, etc.), which they did not bestow on the general 
run of visitors. We were joined by Mrs. Sarah More. The 
sisters pointed out to us, as we walked up to the house, 
the gay variety of flowers which decked the grounds. These 
they observed, were mostly common ones, but contrived 
so as to keep up a constant succession. On entering the 
house, Mrs Hannah More joined us, and accosted us with 
great kindness. A conversation ensued, the principal topics 
of which follow. Speaking of Mr. Jarratt, I told them he 
seemed to be doing much good in a quiet way: that he was 
now preparing his young parishioners for confirmation; 
and that the Sunday before he had as a preparation, baptised 
nine adults, the children of Dissenters (chiefly Baptists). 
who had by their attendance at his Sunday Schools, been 
induced to join our Church. The ladies were struck with 
this novelty; and the growth of dissenting and methodism 
amongst us was spoken of and lamented. Speaking of the 
Quakers, Mrs. Hannah M. said, she considered them as a 
sort of Socinians.* The only Dissenters, she observed, who 
never appeared to swerve from orthodoxy, were, the Baptists. 
This was contradicted in one instance, that of the existence 
of a set of Baptist Socinians in York; and we informed them 
how it arose: first by their going over to methodisin, and 
then deviating further. Mrs. Hannah M. dwelt on the 
evils of methodism and the seductive means used to bring 
persons over to it, by putting individuals of the most 
common attainments on exercising what is called their 
gifts, and making them of consequence. She lamented that 
methodism was chiefly active, not where there was a com- 
parative ignorance of Religion, but in those places where 
it flourished most in the Church. The Methodists, she 
thought had been serviceable at first in stirring up a general 
attention to the leading doctrines of the gospel, and she 
gave credit to its founders for good intentions; but of late 
it appeared to her to have become a serious evil; and she 
and her sisters said, they now found themselves, upon 
principle, more strict church people than ever. The situation 
of evangelical ministers in the church was here spoken of 


* In this I partly accorded, but I have since had reason to form 
a more favourable opinion. Indeed, I think the Bible and Bible 
Societies have of late years much improved their religious views, 
especially from ye diligent reading of ye Scriptures, which they now 
inculcate. 
13 
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as very trying; beset on the one hand by sectaries, and 
watched and blamed on the other by those of their own 
communion. The awful state of public affairs was men- 
tioned, in which the ladies appeared deeply interested. 
Mrs Martha M. in her lively and sanguine manner hoped 
that a favourable turn would now be given to affairs on 
the Continent. At the same time, the judgement of the 
Almighty on these countries for their impiety and infidelity 
were spoken of. Mrs Hannah More observed on His re- 
tributive justice with respect to France and Spain in par- 
ticular; and said, one could not but call to mind the treatment 
of Mexico and Peru, and the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. The cheering consideration amidst our National 
depravity, of the growth of vital religion was mentioned. 
Mrs. Hannah M. supposed, that there were now not less 
than a thousand of an evangelical description in the estab- 
lished church. She expressed her satisfaction that we were 
becoming so active in spreading the Gospel, especially in 
India, and spoke of the Bible Society, and the translations 
of the scriptures now in hand. Dr. Buchanan’s late sermon, 
entitled “The star in the East’ giving an encouraging 
account of the growth of Christianity in India, and his 
character and proceedings were mentioned with great 
approbation. (Dr. Claudius Buchanan, b. 1756, d. 1815.) 

It seems that honours have lately been conferred upon 
him gratuitously by both Universities; and the ladies told 
us how popular he was just now in London, and that Bishops 
attend his afternoon lectures. (At Welbeck Chapel, as far 
as I can recollect.) 

In estimating our National situation with respect to its 
religion and morals, the late existence of the slave trade 
was mentioned as a sad drawback on our comparative 
excellencies, and its abolition noticed as a matter of thank- 
fulness. On its being remarked, that Mr. Clarkson in his 
history had scarcely allowed Mr. Wilberforce his due share 
of merit, Mrs Hannah M. emphatically said, ‘He would 
have his reward in heaven.’ I asked how it could be that 
Mr. Pitt, who argued so eloquently against the impolicy as 
well as inhumanity of this traffic, had not employed more 
influence to overthrow it? Mrs Hannah M. said that she 
considered this as impracticable, for it appeared that he 
had the whole cabinet against him: whereas, at the time of 
the abolition, not only the ministry of the day were nearly 
unanimous, but the nation was much more brought over 
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to the measure. Bristol, Mrs Sarah More observed, to its 
honour, had not one sloop employed in the trade at the 
time the regulation took place. 

‘ Caelebs in search of a wife,’ was spoken of. Mrs. Hannah 
M. said she had wished to write something which might 
attract young people, and this determined her on giving 
her book, as much as could be prudently done, the air of 
a novel. The general approbation of the book, which was 
now got into the tenth edition, was mentioned. On the 
other hand, Mrs Hannah M. said there were, as might be 
supposed, some opposers and objectors. Amongst these she 
mentioned a romish bishop who was very angry at her 
allusion to their tenets in one part of the book, and wrote 
tauntingly of her sentiments and those of our reformers; 
exalting of course, his own church and abusing the rest. 

Mrs Martha M. now took us to see their garden and grounds 
intending, (as she afterwards intimated) to relieve Mrs. 
Hannah M. whose extremely delicate state of health will 
not permit her to converse long together. She pointed out 
to us from the different stations, the beauties of the sur- 
rounding country, but dwelt still more on the tasteful 
improvements of her sister Hannah, who in six or seven 
years has made the place what it is, and whose excellencies 
in point of genius and piety she spoke of with peculiar 
energy. The fluency and vivacity, and above all, the un- 
bounded frankness of our companion, were so attractive as 
to nearly defeat her object, by diverting our attention from - 
the scenery in view, to herself and her conversation. Yet 
the situation of Barley Wood might well be reckoned amongst 
the principal beauties of our tour. The house stands on the 
mid slope of a hill: it fronts to the south and is sheltered 
by plantations in the north and east. It commands a view 
across and along a rich, extensive, and well wooded valley, 
in which stands the village of Wrington, having one of the 
most beautiful Gothic churches in Somersetshire, a county 
surpassing all others in the number and gracefulness of this 
description of buildings. The eye ranges on the south and 
south-east to a distance of near 30 miles, and on the west 
over a considerable portion of the Bristol Channel, with an 
intervening tract of country of about 10 miles. The hilly 
island of Steapholme is a fine feature in this part of the 
view. These objects are presented at various points from 
the seats in the grounds, and the bow windows of the house. 
A timber merchant, Mrs Martha M. told us, was the pre- 
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ceding owner of these grounds, which he stripped of their 
wood, so that her sister had this defect to supply, as well 
as the whole to new model. This she has done, as might 
be supposed, in a superior stile, and her plantations are 
remarkably thriving. The grounds consist of only 17 or 
18 acres. The seats are rural and appropriate; all of them 
designed by Mrs Hannah More, except one, which is Mrs 
Sarah’s. The most showy ornament of this nature is a 
rustic open temple of four Roman Arches, composed of 
cuttings of trees: the pillars concave within the containing 
seats. This is so much admired, that Mr Wilberforce and 
others have desired drawings of it to model by. Mrs. 
Hannah M. afterwards shewed us one of these just done 
by an artist, which she has some thoughts of getting engraved 
to supply the calls of her friends.* On one of the seats is 
inscribed this motto, ‘ Tecta pauperis Evandri’ (Virg), the 
only bit of latin Mrs. Martha M. said, that her sister had 
exhibited in the place. An urn appears, with an inscrip- 
tion, mentioning its having been given by Mrs. Montague 
to Mrs. Hannah M. in commemoration of John Locke, who 
was born at that village.t This place, Mrs. Martha M. told 
us was purchased by her sister with the produce of her works; 
a circumstance which heightened their enjoyment of it. 

In the course of our walks, Mrs Martha M., partly of her 
own accord, and partly in answer to our enquiries, entered 
largely into the history and concerns of her sister Hannah 
during the late years of her life. It appeared that her 
sufferings, bodily as well as mental, had been most severe. 
The latter from the Blagdon affair, especially; the former 
from an internal complaint, ascertained to be on the liver, 
which at one interval deprived her almost entirely of sleep 
for 50 nights, and held her to the warm bath for four months 
together. At the most disagreeable period of the Blagdon 
dispute, she was brought very low by an inveterate ague, 
which rendered her the less able to cope with persecution. 
Mrs Martha M. observed on the kind providence which at 
that time preserved her sister’s life, and on the disagreeable 
consequences which might have ensued, had she died while 
labouring under the immediate effect of the calumnies then 

* IT subsequently, by letter, requested one of these, should they 
come out, by way of remembrance. It was not, I believe, engraved; 
but Mrs. H. More promised and afterwards sent me a small engraved 
portrait of herself from a painting by Bird. (This is still in the 


House.) 
t This was while his mother was on a journey. 
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heaped upon her. Amongst other friends the Bishop of 
Durham appears to have expressed uncommon kindness and 
anxiety for her at that juncture. A great sacrifice Mrs 
Martha M. said had ensued upon that controversy; the 
entire breaking up of many Sunday Schools in the highest 
order, at which no less than 600 young people were in- 
structed. This, however, she observed was abundantly 
compensated by the vast influence her sister had obtained 
(in consequence of the works which her more leisure moments 
had produced) amongst persons in superior stations of life, 
to many of whom she was now an adviser and helper. ‘It 
occasions indeed’ said Martha M. ‘a crowd of visitors, but 
we submit to the inconvenience as a matter of duty; when 
our more serious friends come to see us, then is our treat.’ 
She mentioned other good effects of her sister’s trials; such 
as, the obvious proof of Satan’s kingdom being endangered, 
from the opposition stirred up against her, and the lessons 
of faith and prayer inculcated by her various sufferings. 
‘TI adored then, but now I comprehend,’ was Mrs Hannah 
More’s expression concerning them. Still, Mrs Martha M. 
said they were still enabled to do a great deal in the way 
of Sunday Schools as well as friendly societies. That they 
superintended a district in which above 1000 children were 
taught; but they had been obliged to reduce their visits 
from an extent of 30 miles out and home, to 20; much to 
the regret of numbers who solicited their help. 

Their removal from Cowslip Green, we found, was no 
small grievance to them at the time. After greatly im- 
proving and enjoying that place they were unexpectedly 
put out of it at the end of their lease. As it was, the change, 
Mrs Martha M. said had in every respect proved highly 
advantageous. She mentioned the curious ideas which 
some people had formed of her sister, as absorbed in litera- 
ture, and estranged from everything domestic and feminine. 
One sentimental lady was annoyed to find, that she attended 
to family matters, worked with the needle, and mended her 
own clothes. In all domestic concerns, Mrs Martha M. said, 
her sister was remarkably orderly and exact. She extolled 
Mrs Hannah M’s judgment, which, she observed, never failed 
her in any instance; and spoke highly of the excellent and 
edifying nature of her private conversations.* 

* As Mrs. Sarah More was known to be the author of several small 


tracts which had come out, wo supposed that our lively companion, 
Mrs. Martha, might also have furnished her contribution; but in 
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On our return to the house, Mrs Martha said, her sister 
Hannah would wish to show us her own room; meaning, 
no doubt, to compliment us with a few minutes private 
conversation. We were accordingly taken into the library, 
which is also her lodging room; a commodious appartment 
with bow windows, a set of handsome books, a white bed 
and hangings, and every appropriate mark of elegant neat- 
ness. She showed us the prospect from it; and when we 
sat down, made me recount the particulars of the death 
of Dr. Burgh, with whom she was acquainted. Some of the 
topics of our conversation with Mrs Martha M. were then 
alluded to, amongst others the Blagdon persecution; one 
good effect of which, Mrs Hannah M. said, she hoped had 
been an increasing disregard of anything that was said or 
written against her. This she instanced in the case of the 
Edinburgh Review,* the gross abuse of which, bestowed on 
her last book, gave her not the least uneasiness. She 
mentioned a young Quaker of unusual intelligence, who was 
preparing for orders in our church, and had been much 
confirmed in his present religious views by the perusal of 
“Caelebs.’ 

On our rising to leave the room, Mrs. Hannah M. desired 
her Christian remembrances to those clergymen and other 
friends at York who we had spoken of as attached to her, 
and finally in a very condescending manner, desired our 
prayers, as the truest mark of Christian friendship. 

In the course of our conversations, Mrs. Hannah and 
Mrs Martha M. made very kind mention of my eldest 
daughter, who a few years ago spent part of a day with 
them at Bath, being introduced to their notice by Mrs M. 
Bird. All the ladies took a very friendly and affectionate 
leave of us at parting. (There were then five sisters.) 

W. G. 


* * * * * 


While on this tour Mr. Gray wrote a long, descriptive 
letter to his daughter-in-law, Mary, Mrs. Jonathan Gray, 


answer to the question, ‘“‘ What do you write ?”’ she said, ‘“‘ A note to 
ae Mr. and Mrs. Gray to breakfast; that is the extent of my 
writing.” 

* I since find it was Mr. Cumberland’s review of which Mrs. H. M. 
was speaking, as it contains the allusions noticed by her of her 
“suckling babes of grace, making hell broth, being a disguised 
incendiary in the established church,” etc., and cautions all readers 
against the mischievous tendency of her publications, 
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in the course of which he sent a playful message to his 
grandson, aged about eighteen months. ‘‘ Tell your William 
that at Wells Minster, I saw two fine, grand, clocks. On 
one of them was the figure of aman! It was nof a man, 
but with a great hammer it struck against a bell, one, two, 
three, four, five, just as a man would if alive. The other 
clock had a top upon it like a table and upon that table 
there came figures like men and horses; they were not men 
and horses, yet they galloped round ye table one after 
another as fast as ever they could go. Grandmother said, 
‘Oh ! that little William was here to see !’” 


* * * * * 


Octbr. 25th. The Jubilee of the 50th anniversary of His 
Majesty’s Accession was celebrated. 
& pays 6th. Margaret Gray returned from Wellington and 
ath. 
1810 Jany. 11th. Samuel Hey visited us. 


(Mr. Hey was courting Margaret. Jonathan mentions 
the matter in two letters to his wife, extracts from which 
follow.) 

Septr., 1809. 

“My pEAR Mary 

I observe what you say about Margaret’s affair, I 
cannot bear to think she should be so invincibly prejudiced 
against Mr. Lumley, and so ready to catch at Hey. Had 
she not set her standard of excellence so high she might 
have accepted Hey; if his had been the first offer I should 
not have thought her to blame.” 

Spt., 1809. 


“ At Dolgelly there was a great fair. We found a party, 
setting down to dinner, consisting of the Rector of Barmouth, 
a recruiting officer and some gentlemen farmers. We made 
up 10. There was salmon, roast beef, chicken and tongues, 
boiled leg of mutton, tarts and puddings. The charge was 
1/- each, including carrots, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, etc. 
Wellington. Here we arrived between 5 and 6. I enquired 
for Mr. Gray, but was informed by a plain young woman, 
and a portly old one, that he was gone to the Vicarage, 
which is a long way from ‘ Parson Gray’s.’ I found only 
Mr. Jarratt. We walked together in search of the party 
whom we soon met in the church lane returning from a 
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walk. viz. Mrs. Jarratt, Margaret and Wm. Tea ensued: 
after which Wm. and I walked together and discussed Saml. 
and Margt. Wm. thinks she will have him. In my letter 
to Wm. I find I said ‘I hoped she was free from nervous 
coquettish flushings.’ Wm. in his answer addressed to me 
at Bath with information as to coaches and ferries, let out 
the secret, supposing from what I wrote that I had heard 
of it. Margt. put into my hands Saml’s letter before we 
set out; I returned it with the letter unread, as Wm. and 
T had talked until it was too dusky to read it. Mr. Lumley 
has been (literally) too distant in his mode of courtship. 
Sammy has come to pressing and squeezing. He’s wisely 
coming over to follow that up. When I returned, Margaret 
asked my opinion of the letter and seemed surprised I had 
not read it. I would give no advice either way. She said 
she supposed I did not care how it was. With her usual 
hesitation she had deferred answering the letter till that 
night; perhaps in hopes I shld. throw some light on the 
subject, and kick the side one way or other. She retired to 
write her letter. I would say nothing in favour nor anything 
against, and was therefore silent. One would have had no 
right to make complaints had she not so absurdly refused 
a better offer. 
Yours affect!” 
Jona: Gray.” 


* * * * * 


March 24th. Mr. Duncombe sent his servant to inform 
Mr. Gray of the death of Mr. Comber, Vicar of Kirbymoor- 
side, adding that he had applied to the Chancellor to give 
the living to our son William. 

25th. A great deal of discussion between the Gentlemen 
and Ladies’ Committees about Grey Coat School matters 
lasting for some weeks. The Ladies proved their economics 
to the satisfaction of the Gentlemen, also the value of their 
plan of sending out girls of proper age etc. They had the 
thanks of the Gentlemen at a meeting of the Committee 
held at St. Anthony’s Hall. 

27th. Mr. Samuel Hey arrived to supper. 

30th My much loved daughter Margaret married to the 
Rev. Samuel Hey Vicar of Ockbrook, Derbyshire, youngest 
son of William Hey Esq., F.R.S., of Leeds, at Belfries 
Church. This dear daughter was from her early childhood 
a blessing to her parents, from her meek, affectionate, 
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prudent and obedient conduct. When very young her 
heart was influenced by love to her God and Saviour. Her 
kindness as a sister was exemplary. Poor Lucy especially 
felt the separation for they had great enjoyment in waiting 
upon and writing for Mr. Gray whose fatherly heart was 
much gratified by those attentions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Miss Horner and Jonathan 
breakfasted and dined. After breakfast the Bride and 


Bridegroom set off for Ockbrook. Mrs. Jonathan Gray 
with them. 


Jonathan Gray to his wife, who is staying with her sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Hey, at Ockbrook, near Derby, having accom- 
panied the couple on their wedding journey. 


(This letter on family affairs well describes Jonathan’s 
daily life at home.) 

June 7, 1810. 

“My pEaR Mary 

Your description of the approach of Ockbrook re- 
minded me of the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.’ ‘There’ said 
Montoni speaking for the first time for several hours, * is 
Udolpho ’! 

I must proceed with a narrative of events. On Friday I 
breakfasted at the Bleach, Poppleton. Found Margaret 
(his little daughter aged 1 year and 8 months) just as before, 
with some little cough, but looking well. In the evening 
I went to bowl, where I met with Mr. Mather and went with 
him to sup at David Russell’s. Sunday morning it rained. 
Margaret and Mary (the nurse) were to have come from 
Poppleton to spend the day. I had ordered for dinner a 
4 of lamb. Iasked F. to dine. Mr. Camidge being in town 
I played the organ at All Saints, Pavement. I got William 
also to dinner (his son aged 4 who was staying at his grand- 
mother’s during his mother’s absence). After dinner 
Margaret and Mary arrived from the Bleach it being then 
fine. After church at Belfreys, I took Margaret to walk 
in the Minster, all the Militia were there. We drank tea 
at my father’s. William and Margaret rode in the Whiskey 
(a small carriage). After the catechising William sat up 
to prayers but fell asleep. Monday and Tuesday were 
holidays at school. I gave him 53d. and Margaret 3d. 
They went to the fair where they each bought a rattle. 
They also had presents from Lucy. Wm. had a churn 
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to which Margaret took a fancy: and this occasioned 
quarrels. ess, 

Margaret and Mary were sleeping at my father’s. William 
had determined to sleep with Mary at my Father’s. As 
William fell asleep at prayers and was carried to bed, he 
awoke in Aunt Lucy’s bed; and cried for $ an hour; wanted 
to have a candle and to walk away from the house ! One 
time he was overtaken half way down stairs! He said he 
would get up soon in the morning and never come to the 
house again! Mary was blamed for coaxing him. 

Monday. Mary was permitted to take him with Margaret 
to the Bleach. It was extremely hot. Margaret was 
sneezing and coughing occasionally. I don’t know how far 
Mary is right in permitting her to drink new milk from the 
cow, of which she is very fond. If the cold should continue 
I sh'ld prescribe it as being too rich for her stomach. Went 
to dine at my Father’s. They had many callers on Thurs- 
day morning. Fine folks, quite unexpected. D. Russell 
called after dinner. I drank tea. At night thinking home 
rather dull, I got some negus at the Tavern, and returned 
at quarter past 11. Whenever I dine at home there is 
asparagus, salad, as well as potatoes and a gooseberry tart. 
Hannah seems to take pains. 

I forgot to say that William returned from the Bleach 
quietly this afternoon. After dinner I went to the bowling 
green.” 

* * * * * 


June 20. 


‘I proceed to relate events since my last. On Friday 
I was invited to a family dinner by Mrs. Gimber. I might 
g0 away as soon as I liked. Instead of a family dinner 
there was a grand dinner. We were invited at 3 o’clock, 
and did not sit down till near 4. I did not get away till 7; 
except for an hour before tea. 

On Saturday I dined at home. Fanny (his sister-in-law) 
dined with me. After dinner I watered the garden with 
10 pans at least, if not more. 

On Sunday Margaret and Mary arrived from the Bleach 
early. Margaret came into my bedroom at 4 past seven, 
and called out for ‘Mommer!” She pulled a gown out of 
a drawer: and said it was ‘poor Mommer’s’ gown. She 
went with me after breakfast to ‘ Baggader ’s,’ (her grand- 
parents). William went to the catechising with great re- 
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luctance. He is more and more unwilling to go to church. 
He has been at Grimston nr Tadcaster with my father and 
mother. I don’t know whether you heard of the Leeds 
Amateur Concert to which I was invited before you set off. 
On Monday I was up at } past 4, and at } past 5 set off in 
a chaise with Mr. George Thompson and Mr. Atkinson of 
Leeds, where we arrived at 4} past 8, to breakfast. We 
called on the Coplands, who are at the head of the Musical 
World at Leeds. The concert was at the Music Hall. About 
400 were present. It began at 11 and ended at 3. At 5 
we dined in the Card Room of the Assembly Rooms: about 
100 were at dinner. We paid 8/6 each exclusive of wine: 
and the dinner was of cold meat, except fish, soup, vegetables. 
There were catches and glees at dinner: some very good. .. . 
es accepted Mr. William Hey’s invitation to take a bed 
there. 

The Amateur Concert is to be held next year at York. 

We left Leeds at } to 12 and arrived in York to dinner 
Sl ee 

On Friday Morning Lucy, Mrs. Dikes and I breakfasted at 
the Bleach: We found Margaret just as before, but looking 
well. The same day Lucy and Miss D. dined with me. In 
the evening I went to bowl: they went to Bishopthorpe by 
land as the river is very low. 

Hoping to see you shortly. I remain my dr. Mary 

Yours very affectionately and with love to the 
haymakers. 
Jona. GRAY.” 


* * * * * 


June 2nd. Letter from Margaret saying the party had 
arrived at Matlock after a pleasant journey; they stayed 
there a few days. A letter from sister Robinson in which 
she says that Mr. Clark had kindly written to Lord Camden 
for his interest to second Mr. Duncombe in procuring the 
living of Kirbymoorside for William. 

22nd. Miss Clifton, Mr. Gray and I left York and arrived 
at Castle Howard to dinner. Paul followed with my Mare 
in the evening. 

30th Left Castle Howard after dinner and returned by 
Crambe, Bossall and Sand Hutton. 

August 21st. Mr. Godfrey and J. Gray set off on a tour 
to Scotland. Edmund Gray followed on the 23rd. 

Octbr. 4th Lucy Gray left York with Mr. and Mrs. James 
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Smith for Derby on her way to stay with Margaret Hey at 
Ockbrook. 

22nd. Letter from Bath giving the inscription of thanks 
of the Bath Corporation to Mr. Clark for his services. In- 
scribed on a beautiful present of plate which cost £300, to 
be kept in this family. 

Novr. 2nd. Mrs Robinson arrived from Bath. Letter from 
Mrs Garton Howard introducing the Misses Howard. 

Decr. 12th. Our grandson William Gray said his catechism 
admirably, also a chapter in the Bible, and read well. He 
was four years old this day. 


(Two letters from Lucy Gray, aged 23, to her nephew 
William just alluded to are inserted here. They are beauti- 
fully written in printing script in order that a child might 
perhaps be able to read them.) 

OcKBROOK, 


October 31st, 1810. 
““My DEAR WILLIAM 


I am afraid you will begin to forget me, so I send 
you letter to put you in mind that you have an Aunt Lucy. 
As your sister cannot read I do not write to her, but you 
must give my love to her and tell her I hope she is good, 
and I will buy a doll and dress it for her. Do you teach 
her to read and tell her little stories? I intend to be in 
York before your birthday, and I shall be very glad to hear 
you say your catechism and read a chapter, and then see 
you in your nice buttoned clothes. Aunt Robinson will 
tell you what pretty walks we have here, and what high 
stiles for women and children to get over. We can see a 
fine Windmill all the day long as we sit in the parlour, but 
it is a sad thing to see it going on Sundays, I fear the Miller 
is a wicked man, when he ought to be at church. When 
you come to Ockbrook, you must call on the Miller and say 
the fourth Commandment to him and read him the 15th 
Chapter of Numbers, where there is the history of a man 
who was stoned to death for gathering sticks on the Sunday. 
There is no bath here and I suppose now that winter is 
coming you have given up bathing. We have had both 
snow and ice. Your Uncle Samuel has stairs without 
bannisters and so steep that I slipped down them one night 
and hurt my back; I then got a lantern to walk out with 
Aunt Robinson, and while I was showing her the way over 
a stile, I fell down in a hole, bruised my shins and knocked 
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the lantern so that the candle went out. We groped our 
way to a house where a woman kindly lighted the candle 
and showed us the way home, and your Aunt Margaret 
gave me some pomade for my shins. 

Tell your father that the people here pronounce words 
quite wrong. They call sheep, shap; Howton, Hooton; and 
Sponden, Spoonden. 

I hope you will answer this letter when your mother 
writes to me. Pray give my best love to her and to your 
father and sister. Give my duty to my father, mother and 
Aunt Gray, and love to your Uncle Edmund, and to all the 
servants, to Mary, Hannah, James, Paul, Ann, Nanny and 
Betty. Tell Nanny I hope she will be so good as to keep 
my Harpsichord shut up; do you play upon yours some- 
times? Give my respects to Mrs. Richardson* when you 
go to school, and love to Mrs Hannah Clark when you 
see her. 

Your Aunt Margaret sends her best love to you and hopes 
you will come to see her house at Ockbrook. 

IT am dear Bill, 
your very affectionate Aunt, 
Lucy Gray.” 


HULL, 
April 10th, 1811. 
“Dear WILLIAM, 

I have sent you twenty kisses by Mrs Dikes, and I 
think they are the sweetest you ever had. I hope you and 
your sister will remember to thank Mrs Dikes for her kind- 
ness in taking care of the kisses for you, and you must shew 
her the Raingauge, the Organ and the Clocks, and above all 
let her see Jerry and ride upon him. Your Cousin Mary 
wishes you to come to Hull to see the Windmills, they are 
much grander than the York Mills; instead of having four 
sails, or only two like the Clementhorpe Mill, these at Hull 
have sometimes six sails, and a little Windmill upon the 
highest Gallery of the great one. At Hull too there are 
many fine ships with high masts. Yesterday the ships 
and windmills had streamers on them because a lady had 


* Mrs. Charlotte Richardson, a protégée of Mrs. Cappe, was 
educated at the Grey Coat School, spent some years as a domestic 
servant, and married. She wrote poems of a religious character, 
some of which were published. On the death of her husband she 
opened a small school. She wrote a poem on the marriage of the 
Rev. S. Hey with Miss Gray, hardly good enough to give. 
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got married. Your Cousin Mary counted sixteen colours 
upon one mill. 

I hope you will take your sister to church and teach her 
to behave well there, because when you go to Ockbrook, 
and she comes to live with me at Grandfathers’, she must 
either go to Church, or be left at home quite alone. 

I was going to tell you about a voyage that I went, it 
was to Paul. I do not mean Mr. Paul who lives at Grand- 
fathers’, but a town called Paul. I have not time to tell you 
now about this voyage so you must ask Mr. Dikes and he 
can tell you what we saw. 

I shall be glad to have a letter from you and to hear about 
your journey to Easingwold. 

Pray give my love to your Father and Mother, Grand- 
father, grandmother, Aunts, Uncle Edmund, Godfather 
(Mr. Richardson), and Mrs Richardson, Mr and Mrs Gimber, 
etc., etc. Remember me to your servants and ours, and 
to Mr and Mrs Clark, and your Schoolmistress Mrs. Richard- 
son. Your Cousin Mary sends love to you. 

I remain dear Bill, 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
Lucy Gray.” 


* * * * * 


1811. Jany. 3rd. Mr. Samuel Hey 30 years old this day. 
(Margaret was 28 on June 28th.) 

21st. Mr. Gray and Lucy set off on Horseback to visit 
at Londesbro’ they stayed there 5 days very agreeably. 

27th. Sermon for the British & Foreign Bible Society by 
Mr. Richardson at Belfries Church. Collection £75. 

Feby. 2nd. One shilling voted at the Friendly Society 
Meeting from each Honorary Member’s subscription in aid 
of the Annuity Fund. 

Sth. Margaret arrived from Ockbrook. 

27th. Samuel Hey came to us. 

29th. Mr. Hey and Margaret left York to go by Leeds to 
Ockbrook. Went to Barnby Moor Inn; stayed a week, 
went to see Kildwick, the church where my Aunt Lady 
Anderson was buried. 

April Mr. and Mrs. Dikes came to visit us; Mr. Dikes 
preached the Good Friday’s sermon for the Blue Coat and 
Grey Coat Schools. The collection £111-1-3, 

May 7th. Mrs. Jona. Gray and her little son William set 
off for Ockbrook. 
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28th. I went with Mrs. Cappe to Barwick-in-Elmet to 
assist in regulating the Friendly Society there. Lucy gone 
to Wellington to her brother William. 

June 4th. My daughter Margaret Hey brought to bed of 
her son (William) at 20 minutes before 8 in the evening. 

Annual meeting of the Barwick-in-Elmet Friendly Society. 
The Rey. John Graham of York preached the sermon. Mr. 
Gray and he dined and returned to York in the evening. 

5th. Mrs Cappe and I returned to York. 

July 20th. Began to use the carriage bought of Mr. 
Willoughby. 

30th. Mr. Gray and I (Paul Plowman driving) set off in the 
open carriage for Ockbrook. Dined at Ferrybridge. Slept 
at Doncaster. 

31st. Breakfasted at Bawtry next to Blyth; dined at 
Allerton, slept at Southwell. 

August Ist. Sunday. Went to the morning service after 
which left Southwell. Dined at Nottingham and got to 
Ockbrook to tea. 


(Faith and William stayed with their daughter until the 
22nd, when they went to Matlock, not returning home until 
September 16th. During their stay rode about in a most 
energetic fashion, visiting people and places of interest. 
While there they hear of Lucy and William going to Bath, 
where Lucy stayed until early September, when she went 
to Ockbrook, and William remained a fortnight. They hear 
of Jonathan’s return from a tour in Wales, and of his staying 
for a few days with his sister at Ockbrook before his return 
home. Mr. Thorpe was married to Miss Susan Terry of Hull 
during their absence, and this event interested them greatly.) 


Octobr. 11th. Lucy Gray came home after an absence of 
20 weeks. 

1812. Jany. Interesting letters this month. Miss Booth 
wrote from Bridlington Quay, earnestly desiring that a 
church should be built there and describing the situation 
concerning it. ; 

From Dr. Buchanan of Edinburgh respecting the Bible 
Society. 

From Mr. Lindley Murray* a friendly letter to Mr. Gray. 


* Lindley Murray the grammarian, interested in asylum reform, 
born in Pennsylvania 1745, came_to York 1785, and lived first in 
Micklegate and later at Holgate. He died in 1826. . 
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29th. An Auxiliary Bible Society instituted in York. 
The meeting on the occasion was held in the great Assembly 
Rooms, and was attended by Christians of all denominations: 
a more cheering and affecting occasion of a public nature I 
never witnessed; and the cause so important that it was 
indeed a privilege to be present: Mr. Gray appointed 
Secretary. 

April 11th. Mr. Perceval shot, in the House of Commons, 
to the great affliction of all good men. 


(Spencer Perceval, Prime Minister, 1809, shot in the lobby 
of the House of Commons by Bellingham, who was the last 
monomaniac to suffer the extreme penalty.) 


18th. Mr. Gray paid for the Groves Lane Garden* and 
the Summer House. 

Went with Mrs Cappe to Aberford to attend the meeting 
of the Barwick Friendly Society. Mr. Gray and Mr. Bulmer 
came to us in the evening. 

19th. After breakfast attended the meeting and Mr. 
Bulmer preached a very good and suitable sermon. We 
dined with the members. Returned to York in the evening, 
after drinking tea at Mrs Holmes’. 

June 6th. Mr. Gray, Lucy Gray and Mrs Robinson drank 
tea with me at the Summer House, the first time since the 
purchase. 

9th. Received a letter from Mr. Nicholas Smith saying 
the Lord Chancellor had given him the disposal of the living 
at West Rounton, to give to William Gray if he chose, and 
that he, Mr. Smith, had got his appointment sealed for 
William Gray. The Chancellor added that he wished an 
exchange to be affected of this Living for Kirbymoorside, 
Mr. Duncombe having applied for that living for William 
Gray. 

About this time my son Edmund Gray went with Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. T. Camidge on a tour of Wales. 

27th. Mr. W. Gray, Jonathan Gray and Mr. T. Camidge 
went to West Rounton. 


* Mr. Gray’s account book shows that he paid £102 10s. for 
‘“a garden in Monkgate purchased from Mrs. Brown’s Devisees.”’ 
I have failed to find out where the “ Groves Garden” was. But from 
now onwards Mrs. Gray regularly records certain expenditure 
incurred in cultivating and beautifying the garden and in cleaning 
and repairing the summer-house.° A greenhouse was built there 
later at & cost of £100. 
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28th. My son William inducted Rector of the Parish of 
West Rounton. Much company this month. 

August 4th. Mr. Gray and I go to Duncombe Park, return 

on the 6th. 
_ To Scarborough this August and September. Our pleasure 
in this removal to Scarboro’ much damped by the evident 
distress of Mrs. Robinson’s mind from an increase of a 
complaint in her breast, which had for some time alarmed 
her. She had a very violent fall which hurt her during her 
being at Scarbro’. 

Sept 19th. Sarah and Fanny Clark and I rode in the 
morning to Slingsby and saw the Castle and Mausoleum, 
dined at Castle Howard in the evening. 

Octbr. (Amongst the numerous friends to stay, to dinner, 
to tea, to sup, I note one, as being the first time the meal 
‘lunch ’ is mentioned.) 

Octobr. 13th. Mr. and Lady Charlotte Duncombe* and 
two children luncheoned with us. 

14th. My sister Robinson, niece, Sarah Clark and my 
dear Lucy Gray with Ann Musgrave (our servant) went to 
lodgings in Leeds. Lucy was very desirous to attend her 
Aunt, and administer to her comfort, under the very affect- 
ing circumstances of having a cancerous tumour extracted. 
I offered my sister to take with her myself or Lucy, and 
she fixed on Lucy. Indeed I said I could not be satisfied 
if she had not one of us. 

17th. Letter from Lucy saying that the operation (by 
Mr. William Hey) was completed. It began at 11 and was 
finished at 12. Her Aunt was wonderfully supported. 
Praise the Lord O ! my soul for this answer to prayer. 

20th. Mr. Gray went to Duncombe Park. Stayed four 
days. 

ath. Lucy writes that her Aunt continues doing well, in 
this and other letters. In one letter she gives a very grati- 
fying account of speeches at the Leeds Bible Society Meeting, 
and also of a Preacher she heard. 

Novr. 2nd. Bella went to Leeds to replace A. Musgrave 
who came to York. 

24th. Had a letter from my sister Robinson. 

Decr. 1st. Ann Musgrave, after being in our service 14 


* Mr. Charles Duncombe, born 1764, married 1795 Lady Charlotte 
Legge, only daughter of the 2nd Earl of Dartmouth. Succeeded 
1803. Mr. Duncombe was created Baron Feversham in 1826. He 
died in 1841, 
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years, was married to Mr. Harwood (Farmer) of Willingham 
near Gainsbro’. Mary Robinson came into our service. 

Decr. 3rd. My sister Robinson and Lucy Gray re- 
turned from Leeds, where they had been 7 weeks and 
1 day. I was thankful to receive my sister restored to 
health: and I never longed so to see my beloved Lucy. She 
had been absent from us at different times during the year, 
so that nothing but the thought that she was in the way 
of duty could have reconciled me to the want of her com- 
pany. I saw her again with more than the usual affection 
and pleasure. 

4th. Mr. Gray left York to visit Mr. Tennyson at Tealby. 
He stayed about 10 days. 

29th. Mr. and Mrs. Lumley, Mrs 8. and Miss Lumley 
dined and drank tea with us. 


(Later on, Jonathan Gray’s son, William, married a 
Lumley.) 


30th. This morning Lucy was desired to acquaint Mr. 
Richardson of the death of our old friend Mrs Stabler, before 
he went out, which she did, but on coming in she felt an 
unusual palpitation and found herself confused and ill. I 
advised her to go to bed, and gave her some brandy and 
water. At noon the Apothecary was sent for, and later 
Dr. Belcombe. 

1813 January 3rd. I stayed at home all day and had 
much alarm for though she asked for what she wanted, yet 
there was distressing stupor and no sleep. A nurse was 
got in to-day. Our servants were anxious to wait on her, 
but Lucy said they were too indulgent to her and if she 
was delirious, which she often was, a nurse would do better. 
She had convulsions and shivering about 6 in the evening. 
In the night she was silent, apparently in prayer. 

4th. Lucy very ill. She often named Mr. Richardson; 
he saw her for a few minutes. 

After 3 more days of terrible illness, Lucy fell asleep in 
Jesus on Saturday morning about 2 o’clock January 9th. 
Her father was by her when she gently breathed her last. 
Margaret Hey and I left the room about 12. She was aged 
25 years 8 months and 11 days. 

15th. Her remains were interred in the same vault as 
those of Robert and Frances in St. Maurice’s Churchyard. 
Mr. Gray and myself, Jonathan and Mary Gray, Mr. and 
Mrs Samuel Hey, Edmund Gray, Fanny Clark and our 
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servants attended the funeral. Many kind and sympathising 
friends were in Church. 

A sketch of the character of this dear and excellent daughter 
will not have been in vain if it excite in my grandchildren 
a desire to excel in those attainments which made her 
estimable as a Christian and as a valuable member of 
Soeiety. 


Lucy Gray’s mental intelligence was of a superior kind. 
She united remarkable quickness of perception with great 
soundness of judgment. Her disposition was active, cheer- 
ful, animated and firm. In work, in writing, in accounts, 
in orderly habits she had few superiors. Music, in which 
she excelled was her favourite amusement, but she did not 
let it encroach on more useful pursuits. She was also fond 
of Botany which I encouraged, because it tended to health 
by keeping her in the open air a good deal. 

She took an active part in different charities, manifesting 
an increasing desire to devote her powers to the glory of 
God and the welfare of fellow creatures. 

Amongst other services rendered to her father in writing, 
was that needed in the course of his employment as Secretary 
of the Bible Society: everything relating to that institution 
she entered into with earnestness and delight. Her kind- 
ness and tenderness of heart evinced itself particularly in 
her attentions to cases of age sickness or infirmity. She 
was assiduous in the nursing of her father in his indis- 
positions, from severe attacks of gout. 

Lucy had a strong relish for self improvement, and it was 
at her own desire she was placed when she was 16 years old 
with Mrs Wyatt at Belfield. She was taught, French, 
Drawing, Music and ornamental work. She was affec- 
tionately attentive to the welfare of her Brothers, and she 
loved her eldest Brother’s wife next to her own sister, so 
that the most friendly union subsisted between them. She 
also had great love for their two children. 

The shades in her natural disposition appear to have been 
a too great independancy of spirit, which, however, by the 
grace of God, latterly appeared to have been much subdued: 
an undue admiration of talent, especially in religious char- 
acters; and the absence of that kind and affectionate manner 
which renders the female character peculiarly engaging. 
The latter, however, was only in appearance, and perhaps 
arose from an unwillingness to express more than she felt. 
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Though she could make her own gowns very well, yet as 
her allowance for clothes and pocket expenses was very 
sufficient she preferred employing females who earned their 
livelihood in this way. To them and at shops she was 
kind, and avoided fault finding and bartering; thinking that 
if labour or an article was deserving the sum required, it 
ought to be cheerfully paid. I am persuaded that if she 
had fallen into reduced circumstances, she would without 
a murmur have applied her talents to procure a livelihood. 

She kept regular accounts which assisted her in giving a 
due proportion to the different kinds of her expenditure. 

Lucy Gray’s appearance was tall being full 5 feet 9 inches 
in height, but being well proportioned and slender and having 
a good carriage, she did not appear awkward. She was 
active and could bear exercise well, indeed her health was 
good and seldom interrupted by indisposition. Her features 
were agreeable and intelligent, her still face composed and 
thoughtful, her eyes and forehead well formed and pleasing, 
her hair a good brown, and her complexion clear and healthy. 
Her manner was attentive to all that passed, yet composed 
and collected so that she was not subject to being agitated 
or fluttered: her modest demeanour and conversation in- 
fluenced by good sense was very pleasing. 

Oh! How have I, when she came into the room and 
conversed, read or worked, wrote, played upon the Organ, 
or Harpsichord, prepared works of charity, assisted at 
dinner or tea table, rode out with her father, and me, and 
witnessed the esteem and regard shown her by our friends, 
had to check my delight in her, lest I should offend God ! 

My good and gracious God, be pleased to forgive all that 
was amiss in this, | fear our too great love to our dear 
daughter. 

Mr. Gray and I had hoped she would be the comfort of 
our declining years. 

Hannah Clark who had been with us in the nursery here 
16 years, and whom Lucy loved, was an attendant on her 
almost night and day, and all our servants, whose affections 
she had always gained were beyond their strength unwearied 
in their services. 

Our friends were early and late at our door anxiously 
enquiring how the dear sufferer was. The Doctor’s kind- 
ness and attention ought never to be forgotten. 

Mrs J. Gray never left her, except from necessity for a 
short time and returned again. 
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In gratitude for the kind sympathy of friends in our 
affliction, I mention the names of those at a distance who 
wrote us letters, as well as those in York who mourned 
with and for us. (Here follows a long list of names.) 

The Dean of Carlisle (Dr. Milner) writing to Mr. Richard- 
son said: “Remember me affectionately to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray and assure them that were it in our power to make 
known to one another with certainty our respective feelings, 
they would have perceived me sympathising deeply and 
very often, with them on account of the great loss they 
have sustained.’ 


Letter from the Rev. William Richardson to his nephew, the 
Rev. Wilkam Richardson, Junior, Vicar of Ferry Fryston, 
speaking of his affection for Lucy Gray. 

Jan. 23rd., 1813. 


“On Wednesday morning December 30th, while we were 
at Breakfast poor Lucy came in to tell me a piece of bad 
news which she was afraid I might hear suddenly in the 
street, and which she knew would affect me greatly, Mrs 
Stabler’s death. We were all so much concerned as not 
to attend to one another, so that I hardly observed that 
my good natured messenger was then struck with death, 
for so it proved. The moment she got home a violent 
shivering fit sent her to bed, a fever came on with erysipelas 
which spread over her face and head, delirium succeeded 
and after many vicissitudes of hopes and fears she departed 
this life on the night of the 10th day of her illness. She 
was lovely and beloved in her life, so that her unexpected 
death has produced a more general sensation of grief than 
that of any person of who we have been deprived of late 
years. I can only say of her as David of Jonathan, ‘ very 
pleasant hast thou been to me,’ for a child of my own could 
not have shewn me a more affectionate attention, from her 
infancy to the day of her death. She talked so much about 
me in her wanderings, that after much deliberation I was 
admitted to her bedside. Her eyes were closed by the 
erysipelas, but she knew my voice, and attempted to open 
her heart to me in a confidential way. Her talk was in- 
coherent but I could discover enough to be satisfied that 
her heart cleaved to her Saviour, who was precious to her, 
that she expected to die, and that she looked to the event 
without dismay. 
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Her dying bed was surrounded by all her family who saw 
her depart in peace and without a struggle. Among them 
was her sister who just arrived in time to see her die. Mather 
sat up with her three nights in succession, and certainly 
prolonged her life with his skilful and vigilant care, a season- 
able service that will never be forgotten by her family.” 


(Lucy died Saturday, January 9th, 1813.) 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF LUCY GRAY. 
(By the Rev. Wiliam Jowett.) 


Has she not slept as I could wish to sleep ? 
Has she not slept in Jesus? Wherefore weep 
Mine eyes, or why this tumult in my breast 
When all around thee speaks eternal rest ? 
That sacred silent hour that stole thy breath, 
And gave thy body to the dust of death 

I may not mourn, for then thy cares were done. 
Thy sweet sabbatic hours had then begun; 
There safely fixt, where thou shalt never see 
Such parting tears, as have been shed for thee. 
Thanks, gushing tears, that first assuaged my grief; 
Thoughts of this happy change need no relief. 
No more I sigh, no more blest maid I weep, 
But meekly pray that I, like thee, may sleep. 


EXTRACTS FROM ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


Lo s.- ds 
1808 Margaret and Lucy for the year. ore -Dtite 
Pocket Expenses. } 4182202 
809 Three years certificate & termages 
to end of 1808. (Margaret & 
Lucy) Meet 20) 


Faith Gray’s earliest account books are lost, but I give 
some items from the one beginning January Ist, 1812. 


1812. fost ed: 
January Ist. Lucy Gray—Quarter’s allowance 2123102) 50 
Edmund Gray—Quarter’s allowance T2353 10 20 
5. 313 yards of huckaback at 20d. 2: 125, 46 

6. Mrs Peacock (Black Velvet 2: 
Bonnet) F. G. } Shells. 
6} Letters 3/1 and 2/9 5: 10 
20th. 9% yards Jean for pockets. F. G. 19: 0 

Feb. 3 Richardson, Paul Plowman’s 
Driving Coat. ates 
13. Tea Pot. Gift to William Clark 

on his marriage. 14: 14: 0 
Gold Spectacles F. Gray. 5: 5: 0 
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The “‘ housekeeping’ expenses amount to from £7 6s. 
to £10 2s. a week. As wages and rates and all purchases 
other than food appear, it may be assumed that this amount 
was for food only. 


March 2. Turnpike 43—1/3 chair 1/6. 
Items such as these appear each week. 


Seat at St. Saviours Church. 
Mr. Gray’s seat at the Minster. 


Mrs Gray’s dost 400: 
Strangers. do: do: 
Taxes. Ce ShotiGs 
Windows DS elOs 0 
House Ae nS: 
Two men servants 2: 10: 0 
Two horses S201 9:8 0) 
Powder. 1: 9: 6 
Armorial. if = be Cy) 
Dog. 10; 6 
Taxes paid for Mr. Richardson. 
ieee mens 
Windows. 8: 14: 0 
House Duty. De Aas A 


Every year certain expenses were paid for 
Richardson, amongst them these taxes. 


April 4. 


May 25. 


May 30. 


June 2. 


Tuning Harpsichord. 

5 yards Chambré Muslin. F. G. 

9 yards of Grey Bombazine for 
Margaret at 4/2. 

Bonnet—Margaret. 

Carriage of Organ from Bridlington. 

A. Burnett. Year’s Wage and Vails. 

Servants at Grimston (on a visit) 
men 17/6. maid 5/-. 

Suit of cloathes. W. Gray Junior. 

13 yards brown lustre at 4 OS EG. 

Lucy—Coach to Leeds. 

Girdle for Thomas Dawson’s hat. 
(man servant) 


Pelisse for granddaughter Margaret 
Gray. (aged 3). ; 
Cambric neck kerchief. W. G. 


Junior. 
74 yards of cambric at 8/6. 
Gloves F. G. 


3s) 19: 


10: 19: 
the Rev. 


~I 


wre 


Onne 


Qrnooe 


SCOOm oof 
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June 6. 


July. 


Dec. 
1813. 
13th April. 


August. 


Dec. 


2nd. 
V5. 


1815. 


1816 


October. 


Hat. WaG. 
L. G. Coachman to Hull. 
Pelisse Cloth-velvet for trimming. 
L. Gray. 
8 yards Welsh Flannel at 3/6. F. G. 
Gloves—Paul and Thomas. 
12 pairs cotton stockings. 
6 pairs under stockings. 
Poor assessment. Mr. Gray 3. 0. 0 
Mr. Richardson ca OO 
Funeral and Mourning Bills; Rings 
included. 
3 Damask table cloths. at 18/- 
Carriage of Cabinet (Mrs Pawson’s 
Legacy) from Leeds. An English 
Marquetry Cabinet still in the 
house. 
Bird fountain. 
Mr. Millet, Margaret Hey’s, Portrait. 
Paul Plowman’s wage, one year. 
do: Hat l. 1. Oandagiftl. 1.0 
Mary Robinson, first year’s wage. 
Crimson and black Silk Shawl. F. G. 
Ham. 243 lbs. at 15/6 per stone. 
Books from Mr. Stone, Leeds. 
Mr. Boston for tuning Organ. 
Marriage present to William 


W. G. 


Gray. £100. 
Gig 68570, 50 
Horse for do: 31. 10. Oo 


Silver Candlesticks. 5. 10. 0 
12 yards Mazareen blue Lustre. F. G. 
8 yards. Silk Gingham at 3/6. F. G. 
Two front seats at Bel- 


frey’s Church. 1 ied ese (1D, 
Back seats. do: PLY bts ax) 
5 Servants seats do: Ligh A, 


Library subscription 10/6 later 13/6. 

A. Burnetts wage raised to 15. 15. 0 

do: a gown 

One third of a pipe of Madeira 

Coach hire to Northallerton 13/- 

Driver 1/6 

Guard 2/- 

Gig Tax Rounton one year. 

Servants at Rounton. 

sth of a Pipe of Port 

Expenses to Filey. 

Mr. & Mrs. Gray & P. Plowman 
Monday Sept. 23 to Oct 3. 5 
weeks & 1 day 

Expenses of Mr. Gray’s journey to 
London 
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A. Burnett’s wage—has served us 
24 years. Vickie 
A Present one guinea. 
Mr. Allen for occupying Mill Crooks 
9 weeks. 107-0220 


(“‘ Checque ” first mentioned this year.) 


July. 


1818. 


April 3. 


1816. 


Oct. 


1825. 


1818. 


July. 


1820. 


W. G. 1829. 


1829 
1831 June. 


46 yards of mixed grey cloth for 
carpet covers at 4/3 yard, the 
money sent by a checque from 
Mr. Gray to Mr. Barran Horsforth, 
Leeds 


Half of 6 month’s pay to Grandson 
Wm. Gray at Mr. Simpson’s, 


Brantingham (School.) 132) 22 ws 
Hay at Ockbrook. 16 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lbs 

_ at 5/3. Az 5: 10 

1 qr. Oats. ZzemaQ: (0 

Anna Burnett’s wage. 2020 Ose 0 
Present to her 25 years in our service 

this day. ce 


Paid Mr. Munby for the purchase of the legal Estate 
in the Rampart and in full of all other demands 
for rent, taxes etc., to this time £100. 

Paid Fine on the renewal of the Lease of the Ram- 
part (now made to me separately for 21 years 
from Lady Day 1824) £25: 4: 0d. 


Gave Anna Burnett marriage present. 50: 0: 0 
Mary Cummins marriage present she 

having been with us 5 years & 

8 months. TO 10-0 
Turnpike, Driver, Horse, Hay & 

Corn and Hostler (10/6) at Harro- 

gate 16 days. 2 HQ <6 

* * * Es * 


Disbursed from the Charity Fund 
from 1800to 1817 £4978: 11: 10 


To the Minster Restoration Fund. 200: 0: O 

T. Dawson one year’s wages and 
clothes. 43: 0: 0 

Paid Mr. Partridge for my Portrait 
and frame. : 502. 0:20 

Dec. First subscription towards the repair 
of the Bar Walls. BOs Ore oO 
do: A leat Wyre 


Second 


CHAPTER XII 
TOUR IN THE ISLE OF MAN IN 1822 


JONATHAN’S daughter wrote the following account of this 
tour when she was aged thirteen years and nine months: 


THE ISLE OF MAN EXPLORED 


BY Marcarer Gray, A.B., (A BEE!) 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 


The proper study of mankind is Man. 
July 31st, 1822. 


The following persons set off from York on a journey of 
health and pleasure. Mr J. Gray a solicitor in York, Mrs. 
J. Gray his Wife, Miss Horner Mrs J. Gray’s sister and 
Mr W. Gray and Miss Gray, son and daughtcr of Mr and 
Mrs J. Gray. The coach in which we set off to Manchester 
left York at 6 in the morning by way of Leeds and Hudders- 
field. The road about four miles was in a state of 
Macadamization, so that we were obliged to go on a cross 
road by Whitchurch which took us a mile out of the road. 
We came into the Ferrybridge and London road and returned 
into the York and Leeds Turnpike road at the Halton Dial 
turnpike gate. 

When we got a little further the road became very bad 
on account of its being cut away. Several waggons were 
set fast, and the coach was in the greatest danger of over- 
turning having to go over pieces of rock which made it 
crack by the concussion. All the outside passengers of 
weight alighted, and had to wade through much mud and 
dirt to the great discomfort of their persons. However 
they all got safely through, and the coach arrived at Leeds 
at half past nine where the passengers breakfasted and the 
coach was changed. When we had got two or three miles 
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from Leeds, we came to a steep hill where the road was 
almost as bad as in the former place. Here the outside 
passengers and two inside ones alighted, and the horses 
with considerable difficulty got the coach up the hill. When 
we had got half way between Leeds and Huddersfield we 
changed horses, and continued our journey to Huddersfield, 
where we arrived about one o’clock, and some of the 
passengers dined. 

After a debate of about twenty minutes between an out- 
side passenger and a man who was going to Marsden, about 
the quantity of luggage which the Marsden man wanted to 
take, and which he was at last obliged to leave, we set off 
at a quarter past two. 

The road to Marsden is quite new, being cut out of the side 
of a hill, and is nearly level all the way to Marsden, which is 
seven miles from Huddersfield. The view from the road 
is very pretty. When we got to Marsden, the outside 
passengers alighted and two of the inside ones, and walked 
up a long hill for a mile and a half. The view from the 
hill is very extensive and the country round is hilly. As 
we advanced higher, the air became more refreshing, and 
the streams of water which came down the hills were beauti- 
fully clear. The Derbyshire hills were easily distinguished. 
As we came down the hill on the other side, we were in- 
formed by a passenger that there was a tunnel under ground 
for three miles through which the vessels sailed. It is said 
to be the largest in England. We came to the division 
of the two counties which is made by a stream of water. 

When we left Oldham, the road became paved, and con- 
tinued paved all the way to Manchester which is eight miles. 
We arrived at Manchester at six in the evening, having 
travelled 63 miles. We came to the Bridgewater Arms, 
where we dined, and after dinner went to see the Collegiate 
Church, which is very handsome. 

There are four side aisles, and one middle. The organ is 
a large one and is said by Dr Camidge to be the finest he 
ever heard. The Church is in the modern Gothic style and 
is in perfect order. There is a choir with stalls in it like 
a cathedral. A very large space is appropriated for baptisms 
in which there are often 61 or 70 infants baptised. The 
marriages take place at half past eleven in the mornings, 
and the burials at 5 in the afternoon. 

The trade is very brisk in Manchester all hands being 
employed, there are no radicals. 
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It was fully intended that we should leave Manchester 
in the Runcorn Packet expecting that the steam packet 


of the Ki ‘ 
We set off from Manchester at four in the afternoon 


clearly distinguish the Welsh mountains. The read was 
nearly level all the way. We arrived at Liverpool at 9 in 
the evening. having come 37 miles. The coach went to the 
Crown, where we staid till the luggage was taken out, which 
detained us an hour the trunk having got fast in the boot. 


At length however it was dragged out. and we 
to the Angel Inn, of which we found the Bait had pot 
Possession, we then crossed over to the St. George and 
morning, after breakfast we set off on foot to the Exchange, 
& very handsome place. and the statue of Lord Nekon, 
which is in the middle of the Exchange is thought to be 
very beautiful. 
We then went down Castle Street. which is the hand- _ 
Somest street in Liverpool. very wide, and has mar beauti- 
ful shops in it. From Castle Street. we went to the 
past some large : S on to the Prince’s Terrace, 
which extends a good way an the Mersey towards the sea. 


sea are delightful. We then went to see the Prince's Doek, 
which was opened on the 19th July 1821 the Coronation 
Day. There are many fine ships in it, most ef them bound 
for America. We saw one large ship towed out of harbour 
Supposed to be the finest that ever went to America. It 


and Killed X people. From the Docks we proceeded to 
the Town Hall, which is a very handsome building, with 
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a dome and a figure of Britannia at the top. We were 
shown the rooms which are large and handsome, and are 
beautifully furnished. The largest room is 90 ft by 42 high. 
There are chandeliers suspended from the top of the room, 
which cost 1600 guineas and an organ in the room which 
is getting made for one of the Churches. 

We then went to the top of the dome from which we had 
a view of the whole town of Liverpool. In one of the rooms 
there are pictures of the late King, the present King, and 
the Duke of York. The view of Moelaminer one of the 
Welsh mountains, is very fine. After we left the Town Hall 
we went to the Blind Asylum, and walked through the 
rooms. The women were making baskets and spinning etc. 
and the men were making ropes hempen matting and 
carpets etc. After we had gone through the rooms we 
went to their concert and heard them sing many anthems 
and hymns very beautifully. They keep time very well. 
We saw the Church belonging to the Asylum to which they 
have a passage underground from the Asylum. 

There are also the Lyceum, the Athanezum, both of which 
are Libraries and Newsrooms. From the Asylum we pro- 
ceeded to the river side and embarked in a steam packet 
for Birkenhead, which consists of an Hotel, and one or two 
houses opposite to Liverpool. The river is a mile in breadth. 
When we arrived at Birkenhead, which is in Cheshire, we 
met a lady and her daughter who joined our party, and we 
took up our abode there. The Hotel is very pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the river, commanding a view of 
Liverpool and the Cheshire hills. The river looks very fine 
from the house. The steam packets cross and recross every 
hour, both to Birkenhead and several other places on the 
coast. The rooms in the Hotel are beautifully furnished, 
and very comfortable. We dined at the Hotel at 5 o’clock, 
after dinner went to look at the church which is a new one 
and is very elegant. It has a pretty spire. Near the 
Church is the priory of which very little remains. After 
our walk, we returned home, and some of the party had 
warm baths. There are both hot and cold baths at Birken- 
head, which is a great accommodation. 

The next morning, Saturday, after breakfast we crossed. 
the river to Liverpool. We walked through the dockyards, 
which are very large and full of handsome ships. We went 
on board one of them, which had been an East Indiaman, 
but which was to be made an American. The rooms were 
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not very large, but the beds were more comfortable than 
could be expected. After we had been through the Docks, 
we went again to the Prince’s Terrace, which is our favourite 
walk, we then went to a pastrycook’s shop, of which there 
are many nice ones in Liverpool, and got a lunch there. 
We went to Lord Street, and Church Street, which are very 
handsome streets, and the shops in them are superior to 
those in Castle Street. We looked into the Lyceum, a 
beautiful building, and from thence went to the exhibition 
of paintings which are exhibited in Liverpool every year. 
They are not very fine paintings. We then went into 
St. James Terrace, which is a pleasant walk at the outskirts 
of the town, and which is shaded by trees and gravelled. 

The next morning, Sunday, we crossed to Liverpool, 
intending to go to Everton, where the Bishop of Chester 
was to preach, but the packet taking us to a wrong landing 
place, we found we should not be in time, and therefore 
went to Dr. Baffles’ Chapel, where we heard an excellent 
sermon preached by him. His Text was ‘The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance, against such there is no law.’ 
From the Chapel we went to the Prince’s terrace, and 
walked there sometime, and then sailed to Birkenhead, and 
dined. After dinner, we crossed again and went to the 
blind church, which is a very handsome one, and built in 
the new style. The blind people were arranged in front 
of the organ in a gallery, and they sang two anthems very 
prettily. Mr Hull preached, not so good a sermon as Dr. 
Baffles’. After church we returned to Birkenhead and went 
to bed. 

On Monday morning we got up at six o’clock, and break- 
fasted, and then sailed in the small steampacket to the City 
of Glasgow steampacket, in which we had taken our places 
to go to the Isleof Man. It is quite a new packet, and very 
nicely furnished. There is a cabin for the ladies, very 
elegantly furnished, with sofas, and the room surrounded 
with little beds, fastened to the wall, with pretty little 
scarlet curtains before them, and white counterpanes on 
the beds. 

There is also a gentlemen’s cabin, larger than that of the 
ladies, with beds round the room in the same way. The 
doors into the rooms are made of very handsome wood, 
and the staircase up to the deck has brass banisters on 
each side. The deck is very large and there are plenty of 
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seats on it. The ship has three sails, but the wind being 
against us they could not be used. The packet is of a 
hundred horse power. There were 180 people on board. 
Both wind and tide were against us. 

We set off at 9 o’clock in the morning. When we had 
got nearly out of the river the sea was rough, on account of 
the tide meeting the river, but it was better further on, 
though the ship went up and down a great deal. One or 
two of our party were very ill, and a good many of the 
passengers particularly the gentlemen, most of whom seemed 
very ill. The view of the Welsh mountains was very fine, 
and we could also see the Cumberland and Cheshire hills 
and Pendle. 

The dinner was prepared in the gentlemen’s cabin and 
consisted of shocking looking soup, beef, chicken, ham, and 
many other things. Some of the people ate a good deal, 
but others could eat little or nothing, though they were all 
nearly recovered before they landed. We made the Isle 
of Man at a quarter past two o’clock and the size of the 
island continued to increase till we could plainly see the 
high hills which rise majestically above the sea and seem 
to command the respect of those who approach them. As 
we came near the island we saw the town of Douglas and 
Castle Mona, the seat of the Duke of Athol. Douglas is 
situated in a bay and looks well from the sea. We anchored 
in the bay at + past 8, and were immediately surrounded 
by a number of boats, waiting to convey us to the shore. 
We got into one of them and were rowed along nearly to the 
shore, when a party of men came about us and each offered 
his back to convey us to land. This offer was gladly 
accepted, and mounted in triumph; we approached the 
pier where a number of people were watching our arrival. 
We proceeded along the pier to the York Hotel, and no 
sooner had we arrived there than we were called to be 
present at the examination of our luggage at the round 
house. This passed over very well, as the people were 
civil, and only felt our things, and then let them pass. 
From the round house we came back again to the Hotel, 
and got our supper, and then being much tired, we went to 
bed. The distance from Liverpool to the Isle of Man as 
the crow flies is 90 miles. There were 60 passengers of 
those who were in the packet who landed at Douglas. The 
rest of the passengers proceeded in the packet to Greenock. 

The next morning, Tuesday, after breakfast, we went to 
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the pier, which is a very strong, well built little pier of 
stone, with a building, a lighthouse, at the end of it. The 
sea looked very calm, and beautifully clear. The harbour 
has a small river running through it, something like that 
at Burlington Quay, over which a bridge of stone is built. 
On the right of the harbour is a high hill, with a landmark 
at the top, and on the left, the sands, which are not of 
considerable extent, there being a promontory of rock 
jutting out into the sea, which stops all proceeding... . 
Castle Mona, the seat of the Duke of Athol, is built on the 
sands, and is a handsome house of stone. 

After we had been on the pier we went through most of 
the streets which are narrow and dirty. The inhabitants 
seem to make a point of building their houses so as not to 
look upon the sea; in general they block up what view they 
have by remarkably high walls, which may be seen all 
over the town. The poorer people are in general without 
shoes and stockings, they appear very dirty, and look 
uncivilised. We went through the town in hopes of finding 
comfortable lodgings, but were sadly disappointed, the 
houses in general being miserably dirty, and looking upon 
high stone walls. Indeed the dirtiness of the Manx seems 
proverbial. There are a great many good houses in the 
town, but they are all private ones. "We went on the sands 
to look at some cottages of the Duke of Athol, one of which 
we heard was at liberty. It is a beautiful little place, built 
on the sands, beyond the Duke of Athol’s, commanding 
a view of the sea, and the rooms are well furnished and very 
clean. In short, it appeared a very desirable place, but 
there was no linen or plate belonging to it, we therefore 
were obliged to give it up. 

There is but one machine on the sands, and few accom- 
modations for bathing but the sea is much clearer and 
pleasanter than at any place I ever saw. There are hot 
and cold baths at Douglas which are very pleasant. 

The prices of provisions are much cheaper than in England. 
Mutton, which is very good, 2d and 3d per lb. Beef, very 
good, 6d. Vegetables of all kinds, very good. Tea 4d and 
5d per lb., Lamb 8d. and 9d., Port Wine £1-1-0 doz. 
Burgundy 20s. a doz. Champagne 7s. bottle. Claret @ 1/l. 
There is not much fruit. The dinners which they provide 
are very good. Plenty of fish. 

After dinner we went in a carriage to Castletown, which 
is ten miles from Douglas, that we might see if there were 
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any lodgings there. The view from the road is very pretty. 
Behind there is the town of Douglas, and the sea. ‘To your 
right the lofty mountains of Snafield, the South Barrule 
and many others, which surpass all that we have in York- 
shire. To your left, the sea appears as far as the eye can 
reach and in front the same object presents itself, with 
Castletown, and some adjacent hills. The road is hilly, 
but it does not pass over any of the principal mountains. 
The mountains are bold and barren, without the least sign 
of vegetation upon them, and the valleys though they are 
cultivated, yet they want more trees, and the roadside 
wants hedges, there being nothing in general but stone 
walls. If the valleys were well cultivated the Island would 
be very beautiful, as there is nothing but this wanting to 
make it so. The road is very good, much better than many 
English roads, but notwithstanding this, we were two hours 
and a quarter going to Castletown with three horses!! It 
is the fashion to drive slow. 

When we arrived at Castletown we went into the streets 
in search of lodgings, but alas! we were disappointed, the 
houses being worse than at Douglas, and all built in the 
same manner. There are no sands, but at low water the 
sea leaves rocks covered with seaweed, which look very 
_ dismal. The castle is ancient, being built in the year 960. 
It is used for a prison. The Inn is a very good one, and 
there is an assembly room in it where there are balls every 
month. There are a good many respectable families at 
Castletown. After we had got our tea, which was made 
remarkable by the black herrings, shocking looking ham, 
nasty butter which were brought in with it, we returned 
to Douglas determined to stay at the York Hotel, which 
is a very comfortable inn, and where they provide good 
dinners, and where you have a more than civil black man 
to wait on you, by the name of Joshua Wellington. We 
therefore retired to bed, with the happiness of looking 
forward to fresh civilities from Blackey. 

Wednesday. We walked on the rocks, at the end of the 
sands. The sands are good, and the rocks are very pretty. 
There are several roads from the sands on to the cliff, the 
walk on the cliff is very pleasant. 

There is also a walk on the cliff on the other side of the 
pier which leads past the house of Captain Calcott. At the 
top of the Cliff is a land-mark. There is a good deal of 
smuggling going on here. The King’s brig Captain was in 
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the harbour when we came. The Officers gave a ball to the 
ladies of Douglas and its vicinity on Tuesday. The ball 
was upon deck. The next morning the ship sailed out of 
harbour. 

The women in the island are plain looking, the men are 
nothing extraordinary. They in general speak both Manx 
and English. There are a good many Irish and Scotch in 
the island. We went into a druggist’s shop where we were 
shown the head of an elk, with the antlers, quite perfect, 
and some other part of the body. It had been found in a 
cave in the island and was quite perfect when found. James 
Macrone, Esq., steward of the Duke of Athol, offered a reward 
of fifty pounds for the head of an elk. 

The packets from Greenock come to the Isle of Man at 
3 in the morning generally but one morning it came at 1, 
and another morning at eight. 

On Thursday morning some of the party bathed in a cold 
sea bath. There are both cold and hot sea baths at Douglas, 
but the accommodation about them are not very good. 
The cold bath is in a square place, enclosed by 4 walls and 
the tide runs through it. 

Our daily employments have much sameness about them. 
It must however not be forgotten that every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, we look out for the packet which 
comes in from Liverpool about six in the evening when the 
tide and wind is fair. There are three steam packets upon 
this station, the “ City of Glasgow ”’, the ‘“‘Superb ”’, and the 
“Majestic”. We came in the “City of Glasgow ”, which 
is the newest. An arrangement was made in consequence 
of an act of Parliament, called the “Isle of Man Post Office 
Act’, and was put into execution last Friday evening, 
when the steam packet from Liverpool brought the letters. 
They used formerly to come by the Whitehaven packet, 
which sailed twice a week; this packet is now given up. 

There are three newspapers in the Island, ‘“ The rising 
sun ’’, “the Advertiser ’’, and the “‘ Gazette ’’, all of which 
are published at Douglas. They have no stamps, and they 
sell for fourpence apiece. It is very amusing to witness the 
anxiety of the waiters to secure custom for the different 
houses. As soon as the packet comes within a mile of the 
shore about ten boats go out, and wait her arrival, and as 
soon as she casts anchor they beset her and suck her like 


leeches. When the passengers land the waiters lead them 
away. 
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Blackey secures more than any, and when he gets any 
genteel company, he calls them broadcloth. 14d. Manx 
makes 1/s. English, but in general the people charge their 
things so much British as by that means they get more 
money. 

On Friday morning all the party bathed but one. We 
bathed in the open sea to try which was the best. The 
accommodations in the machines are very bad, no mat on 
the floor, no bathing women, but the sea is delightful, I 
think I never bathed in such beautiful water in my life. 
Our walk in the morning was on the sands, which we like 
the best; we returned by the cliff. There are some very 
good houses on the cliff, but they are all private ones. The 
Bishop came onto the pier on Monday, with the intention 
of embarking for Scotland in the steam packet, as there 
had been some quarrelling about his consecrating a church, 
but when he was just setting off they persuaded him to 
return and consecrate the church as he had at first intended, 
the people promising to be good. 

On Saturday some of us went to the rocks intending to 
bathe, as we heard that many ladies bathed there, and that 
it was very pleasant, but we could not find the proper place 
to bathe in, therefore we bathed in the sea and then took 
our accustomed walk on the sands. There are no shells 
of any value on the sands, and the stones are not numerous. 
We found a road on the cliff which we had never been 
on before and from which we had a beautiful view of 
the sea. 

The judges in this island are called Deemsters. There is 
also the Vicar-General who presides in the court here, and 
the Deemster at Castletown. 

In the evening we took a walk to the village of Kirk- 
braddan. We went on a road which commanded a view 
of the little river which winds along the valley; the distant 
hills, which are far superior to our Yorkshire hills, were 
seen in the distance. I felt almost tempted to think that 
the country was superior to ours. The Churchyard of 
Kirkbraddan is the most beautiful I ever saw. It is on 
rising ground quite enclosed by trees, so that you can 
see nothing of the outside country. The church stands in 
the middle. The gravestones are all painted black, which 
gives the place a solemn appearance. The sun was setting 
which made the whole appear very melancholy. Italtogether 
reminded us of Gray’s “ Elegy.” After we had seen the 
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churchyard, we returned home by another road, equal, if 
not superior to the former. The road was principally 
surrounded by trees, and a little brook murmured by the 
side of it. We passed the house of Colonel Wilson which is 
a handsome one. We did not get home till after dark. 

On Sunday morning we went to the Neive street chapel, 
which is at the top of the town. It is a very old-fashioned — 
looking church on the outside, but neat in the inside. A 
young man read prayers very well, and an old man preached 
from Corinthians, on the Sacrament. The Sermon was a 
good one. We did not hear the names of either of the 
clergymen. In the afternoon we went to the church near 
the harbour, where was a blind clergyman reading prayers. 
He was very dirty, and read very slow and feebly. The 
church was miserably dirty and the congregation small. 

The next morning after breakfast we set off in an open 
carriage to Peel. The views from the road are very pretty. 
The valleys are well cultivated, much more so than those 
on the road to Castletown, and the hills bold and grand. 
We came to the Tynevald mount where the laws are pro- 
claimed. It is a round hill with steps cut in the earth 
going up to it, and ledges round. When the laws are 
proclaimed, the Governor, Deemsters, and all the officials 
in the Court, go to St John’s chapel, where there is service, 
and from thence go in procession to the Tynevald Mount 
which is very near the chapel. The Governor stands at the 
top of the hill, and the Deemsters stand below him according 
to their rank. The Governor then proclaims the laws, and 
they return. 

We arrived at Peel, which is 11 miles from Douglas, about 
12 o’clock. The town is like all the others. The streets 
narrow and dirty, the houses shabby and small. But the 
sea is much finer than at Castletown, and you can see more 
of it, and the view of the Castle, which is situated on a 
smal] island near the shore is very fine. As soon as we 
arrived, we proceeded to it. We crossed the stream which 
divides the harbour, over a plank, it being low water, and 
then had to climb a rock on the other side, which was very 
rough and awkward. When we had got to the top of the 
rock, we walked over a narrow stone wall which unites the 
Castle rock to the land. 

The entrance to the castle is through a large door, when 
you have entered you come into the castle yard which is 
surrounded by stone walls. The first place you are shown 
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is the jailer’s room, which is a square place with high walls 
round it. The remains of St Patrick’s Cathedral are the 
next and are very curious. The windows are quite perfect, 
but the roof is gone. There are a good many gravestones 
in it. One is that of the Rev. Violet, who was drowned 
near Peel on his passage from Newfoundland to England. 
Another is that of a gentleman who was buried there two 
years ago by his own desire. We were shown the place 
where the Duchess of Gloucester was confined for fourteen 
years. It is underground, and almost dark. The view 
from the walls of the castle is very fine I could almost see 
Ireland. There are also remains of another cathedral, but 
they are not so fine as those of St Patrick, and there is a 
high tower belonging to the Castle. During the war there 
was a guard of soldiers in the Castle, and one of them is left 
in it to show the place. We saw the little square place where 
the Duchess of Gloucester was permitted to walk for two 
hours every day when it was fine weather. There used to 
be a road up to the Castle by steps, but they are all gone, 
and nothing left but rough rock. After we had seen the 
Castle, we scrambled down the rock by the way that the 
steps used to go, and got into a boat, which took us to the 
shore. I never saw so clear a sea anywhere as at the Isle 
of Man, particularly at Peel; we could see the bottom all 
the way and the fishes and seaweed were beautiful. The 
sands are not very good, they are soft and gravelly. 

The herring fishery is the great occupation at Peel. It 
had commenced when we were there. There was quite a 
fleet of herring vessels in the bay. We went home to the 
inn and after we had got a lunch, we set off to see the 
waterfall at Glenmoi, which is four miles from Peel. 

When we had got near to it, we alighted and proceeded 
on foot down a steep footpath to the place which is very 
romantic. The rocks on each side are beautifully over- 
grown with ivy and are very high. The noise of the water- 
fall, which we had not yet come in sight of, and the beautiful 
rocks on each side of us, with many trees overhanging, 
made the whole appear very beautiful. When we came in 
sight of the fall it became more romantic, the water rushes 
from the top of the rock and falls amongst the ivy into a 
round basin, and then runs amongst pieces of rock and stone 
through the valley. 

We were all delighted with the scene, and when we had 
enjoyed it for some time, we returned, and continued our 
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route homewards. It is said to be the prettiest place in the 
Isle of Man. We had a pretty view im returning, and the — 
evening was fine. We arrived at home lite, and retired — 
to rest highly pleased with the jourmey and the country 
through which we had passed. 
The next morning, Tuesday, some of the party bathed, 
and then proceeded to walk as usual upon the sands. We 
also went through part of the Town. The houses in Deuglas 
are built of stone, and the shops are good omes. There are 
no flags on the streets, and the stomes are very rough. 
Mr Deemster Gawne was going to try two mantua makers of 
stealing some goods from a shop. Mr. Haywood has seven 
daughters who are tall and fat and look awkward. There 


There is some Port wine advertised in the papers at 13s. 
and 18s. a doz. and some sugar may be got at 4di, very 
nice. Also Mrs. Henlock got 3 glasses and a half of Brandy 
to take home with her for 6d. 

The next morning, after breakfast, we set off to walk 
up the hill on the right of the harbour. We wished te cross 
the water at the pier head, but the people were so overeivil 
in offering their boats to us, and extortionate in their priees, 
demanding a shilling for crossing a narrow stream, that we 
left them and went further on in the harbour where we 
met with a very obliging officer, who asked us if we wi 
to cross, we said we did, and he said that there was 
in the harbour in which you might cross for 1d. each. 
took us to it, handed us In, and then got in himself, as 
wished to cross; when we got to the other side he 
us the way up the hill, and then left us. We 
to mount, and passed by the house of Captain 
then stopped to look at the view, never did the 
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harbour look so beautiful. The day was very fine, and the 
harbour, the pier, the town with the houses rising up on the 
other side, with the sun shining upon them, and the beautiful 
mountains in the distance all these appeared so beautiful, 
that I felt quite sorry at the idea of going. 

We continued to ascend the hill until we got past the land- 
mark on the top of it, and we then turned and walked a 
little way to the right, so that we could see the town and 
the sea. We then sat down on the heath to contemplate 
the scene before us. Behind us and to our right was the 
ocean, as clear and beautifully green as could be imagined, 
bounded only at one place by the promontory at the end 
of the sands, which goes a good way out into the sea and 
partly obscures the view. Opposite to us was the town 
and the fine mountains beyond, and directly below us were 
the harbour, pier, and sands. To the left was a very pretty 
view into the country which thereabouts is wooded, and 
the fields of corn, and the trees were extremely pretty. In 
short, I think I never saw any town in England look so well 
as Douglas did from our station, or any view altogether so 
varied and so interesting as that which the hill commanded. 
After having enjoyed ourselves some time on the hill, we 
returned home by the bridge. After we had rested we set 
off again to see Castle Mona. The entrance to the grounds 
is through iron gates on each side of which is the porters 
lodge. Having got through these gates we were called to set 
our names in a book which is kept at the porters’ lodge, 
and having performed this duty, we continued our walk 
on the road to the house. On one side of the road potatoes 
are growing, and on the other burnt grass. The door into 
the house is a very neat one, with pillars on each side. 

The house itself is of a good size and looks very hand- 
some on the outside, being built of stone. When we had 
got into the house, we were shown the ball room, a very 
handsome room looking directly on the sea. The dining 
room was then shown, it is a good sized room, with a view 
both of the sea and the garden, but the furniture is shabby. 
The drawing room is small. There are no pictures in any of 
the rooms except one of the old King in the ball room. 
The furniture in all the rooms is shabby, and there is very 
little of it. The bedrooms are large, and there is a beautiful 
sea view from them all. 

There is one room which they call the Bishop’s room, 
each of the rooms have very nice dressing rooms next to 
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them, with very pretty camp beds in them. After we had 
seen the house we went into the gardens which are under 
the cliffs. The cliff is covered with trees and some parts 
of it are ready, which looks very well. 

The garden has clumps of flowers in it, and is very pretty, 
but not quite good enough for a Duke. We sat down in 
the garden and rested ourselves some time. There are 
some pretty walks amongst the trees on the side of the 
cliff. We then went home to our dinner and after dinner, 
we went out to make purchases of things for presents to 
carry home. We found a shop in which were some nice 
workbaskets, with pictures of the pier upon them, and were 
so taken with them that we bought 10. We then got our 
tea and spent the rest of the evening in packing up our 
clothes, having taken our places in the packet for Liverpool 
the next morning. The packet in general arrives at the 
Isle of Man at 3 in the morning, and we were afraid that 
we should have to set off in the dark, but fortunately for 
us, it was supposed that the packet would not arrive till 
4 or 5 o’clock, the wind being against it. We therefore 
went to bed, with the satisfaction of not having to rise in 
the dark. 

The next morning, at } before 5, we hearda trumpet sound 
in the street, which is a signal that the packet has arrived. 
We got up immediately, and having made a slight breakfast, 
we set off with our luggage to the pier. 

I forgot to mention that before our departure we were 
presented by Blackey with passports without which, he 
said we could not leave the island, and for which we had 
to pay 9d each, however they were never asked for by 
anyone, and it appears to be quite an imposition. 

When we arrived on the pier our luggage was examined, 
and we continued our walk to the pier head. Luckily we 
were able to get into the boats which were in readiness for 
us without the luxury of a ride in the arms of a sailor, 
though we had to walk over slippery stones, and were in 
danger of breaking our necks. However we all arrived in 
safety at the side of the packet, and after a good deal of 
pulling about with the boats and the men who helped us 
in, we and our luggage arrived safe on board the Majestic 
Steam packet. This is the largest of the three, namely, The 
Superb, City of Glasgow, and Majestic. The cabins are a 
good deal larger than those in the City of Glasgow, but 
they are furnished in the same manner very handsomely 
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and the convenience on board are quite as good if not better. 
We took our seats on board and continued eagerly to watch 
the shores of the island as they receded gradually from our 
sight. The morning was fine, and the sun shone beautifully 
on the mountains and on the town of Douglas. The whole 
appeared very interesting, and I could have watched it for 
some time, had I not found in the cabin the fortunes of 
Nigel. I therefore commenced reading, and contented myself 
with looking up now and again to enjoy the scene before 
me. But alas! I was not very long gratified with it, for 
the ship was sailing away at a great rate, and soon nothing 
was to be seen of the island but the faint outline of the hills 
in the distant horizon. 

Having thus lost sight of my favourite island, I had 
nothing to do but employ myself in reading, and had got 
through the first volume, when I was requested by one of 
the party to take a walk. As the ship did not roll quite 
so much, or perhaps as I was much better than I had been 
in going, I gladly consented, and we took a stroll upon 
deck. The ship appeared very long, and indeed it was 
quite a walk to go round it. It is of a hundred and twenty 
horse power, and as we had the wind in favour of us we 
got on famously. At first we could not manage to walk 
steadily on deck, but we soon got accustomed to it, and 
became quite expert. After we had walked some time, we 
returned to our seats, and continued our reading, though 
not without stopping sometimes to take a walk. I found 
this quite the best plan, as during the whole of the voyage, 
I felt quite as well as if on shore. About 12 o’clock, we 
got some beef and porter, and continued reading till I had 
finished the fortunes of Nigel. Indeed I got so accustomed 
to the motion, that I did not feel it at all. Some of our 
party were not so fortunate, nay, they even complained 
of being worse than in going, and thought the motion worse, 
but then they were not employed, besides they were at the 
worst part of the ship for feeling the motion, for we were 
in different parts of the ship. I believe that many people 
were very sick. We arrived at Liverpool soon after two 
o’clock, and as we set off a little after 6, we came in eight 
hours 


When the packet had stopped, we collected our luggage, 
together, and waited impatiently for the arrival of the 
custom house officer, who was to examine it. At length he 
came and opened our boxes, he then lifted up the things 
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and felt at them, and then locked up the boxes again saying 
that all was right. We then endeavoured to get into a boat, 
and after a great deal of trouble and pulling about, we 
succeeded, and were all safely landed near Prince’s Terrace. 
We then proceeded with our luggage to the King’s Arms 
in Castle Street, where we took up our abode. We were 
shown into a room, which was very elegantly furnished and 
looked into Castle Street. Having got our dinner, we went 
into the town to several shops, and wandered about till 
dark; we then returned home and having got our tea, we 
went to bed. 

The next morning, Sunday, after having breakfasted, we 
set off to walk to Everton, a place near Liverpool to hear 
Mr. Buddicorn, who is the clergyman there. Everton is 
not exactly a village being composed of very handsome 
houses, belonging to the Liverpool merchants. It is situated 
on a hill and commands an extensive view of Liverpool and 
the opposite shore. The church is a new one and has a 
beautiful tower. The inside is very handsome. There are 
galleries all round the church. We were not so fortunate 
as to hear Mr Buddicorn, who was out of town, his curate 
preached, a very good sermon on Naaman the Syrian. The 
church was full of well-dressed people. I do not think 
there was one poor person in the church, except the Sunday 
scholars. After service we went to a public house in the 
village, where we got some wine and bread and butter. 
We also got some Everton toffee, this being the place where 
it was originally made. We then returned home, and got 
our dinner, and after dinner went to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Blake Street. The priest was catechizing the 
children, when we went in. When he had dismissed them 
the service commenced. The organ is a very fine one, and 
the singing delightful. The service was not long, and there 
was no sermon. There are two or three basins with holy 
water in them at the doors, and all the people dipped their 
hands in them as they left the church. 

The next morning Monday, we set off after breakfast to 
the docks, and took our places in the Runcorn steam packet; 
having got all our luggage on board, we took our seats and 
soon after half-past nine the packet set off. The morning 
was fine, but rather misty, so that we could not distinctly 
see the shore. There were a good many people on board, 
and a Welsh harper, who played on the harp to us. The 
distance from Liverpool to Runcorn is 17 miles, and we 
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went in 2 hours and 4. Runcorn is a very pretty village 
in Cheshire, but the inn was rather a falling off after 
Liverpool. 

The next morning after breakfast we and all our luggage 
proceeded to the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal and we got 
into the canal boat to go to Manchester, which is 37 miles 
from Runcorn. The boat is of a curious shape, with a top 
like that of a stage coach, and a cabin inside. We were 
pulled along by horses at a rate of four miles an hour. We 
enjoyed it very much as it was a fine day, and we got rested 
from the fatigues we had undergone before. The views 
were beautiful. We went over rivers, roads, and canals. 
They do not provide dinner on board, but we brought some 
cheese bread and porter with us for a lunch. It appeared 
a great come down after the Majestic Steam packet. We 
did not arrive at Manchester tiil about six o’clock. After 
we landed we had to go through a good many streets, among 
the rest, Peterloo, where was the famous massacre. There 
is a@ new church building in Peterloo. We arrived at the 
Bridgewater Arms, and got our dinner, and then retired to 
rest to prepare for the journey of the next day. 

The next morning we got up at 5, and having taken the 
inside of a four side coach, and one place on the outside, 
we set off at 6 o’clock to go by Rochdale. As I was very 
sleepy, I soon fell asleep nearly all the way to Rochdale. 
When we arrived there, the coach staid some time for the 
passengers to breakfast, and we made a very hearty one. 
We then set off again, and soon approached Blackstone 
Edge, where all the passengers on the outside got out and 
walked. The ascent is long. At the top of Blackstone 
Edge there isa lake. The views all about are very beautiful. 
The road is.very hilly all the way to Halifax, and they are 
making a new road, so as to avoid most of the hills. I 
think that this road by Halifax is prettier than the one by 
Huddersfield. We arrived at Halifax, where we changed 
horses. I was told that the hill after you leave Halifax is 
very frightful, and so I shut my eyes, and by keeping them 
closed some time I fell asleep. The road is hilly all the 
way to Bradford, but the view is not so pretty as before 
you come to Halifax. Bradford is a very flourishing place. 
The road from Bradford to Leeds is almost entirely new, so 
that there are no hills, and when you get half way, itis a 
gentle descent all the way to Leeds. The view of Kirkstall 
is very beautiful, also of some gentlemen’s seats near Leeds. 
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When we arrived at Leeds, we staid some time to dine, 
and to change coaches. The dinner was very miserable and 
uncomfortable. We took a lady into the coach who was 
going to York, and had taken her place, and we set off after 
our dinner. We found the road considerably improved, 
though they had not yet got it into nice order. I slept 
soundly till we had got nearly to Tadcaster, it being a very 
hot afternoon. We changed horses at Tadcaster, and then 
continued our route to York. Ags I had York Minster in 
view, I kept my eyes open, and the 9 miles appeared very 
dull and long. At length, however, we entered the ancient 
city, and arrived at the Tavern, as the Minster clock was 
striking seven. We got our luggage collected, and pro- 
ceeded with hasty steps to the Minster Yard, where we 
found all ready to receive us. We got a comfortable cup 
of tea and then retired to bed, much exhausted with the 
labours of the day, and happy to have a little quiet repose. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE END OF THE DIARY 
(1813 ro 1826) 


1813. Feb. 3rd. Resigned my attendance at the Grey 
Coat School, except the Quarterly Meetings. 

March 13th. Letter to say we may have the house (next the 
Moravian Settlement Chapel) as a temporary residence at 
Ockbrook on our own terms. 

23rd. William Gray left Wellington after being Curate 
to Mr. Jarratt four years and eight months. 

April 19th. Meeting at our House to consider a petition 
for extending the teaching of Religion in India. 

21st. A Meeting at the Guildhall on this business and 
a Petition voted. 

May 12th. Mr. Gray, our Son William and myself left 
York after dinner. Drank tea with Mrs. Withers at 
Grimston, slept at Ferrybridge, where Mrs. Smithson 
called on us. 

13th. Dined at Doncaster, saw the ruins of the Castle at 
Tickhill where we drank Tea; slept at Worksop. Left it 
after breakfast. 

14th. Dined at Ollerton, got to Southwell to Tea, slept 
there. 

15th. Left Southwell after breakfast. Dined at Notting- 
ham, arrived at the House (late Mrs. Creswick’s) at Ockbrook 
to Tea. About the same time my sisters and niece Fanny 
Clark arrived at the Vicarage (Mr. Samuel Hey’s). We 
had Paul Plowman and Anna Burnett with us. (Here 
Faith and her husband and son stayed for many weeks in 
order to be near their daughter, Margaret Hey, whose new 
baby was born on the 29th of May.) 

We knew nothing of the business till the child was born 
and all doing well! 

This day is the anniversary of the birth of my late beloved 
Lucy Gray. I desire to consider this as a merciful relief 
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to our feelings, especially after what we had suffered respect- 
ing our dear Lucy. 


(During their stay, they rode or drove in their chaise 
every few days, paying and receiving visits, attending 
church, and indeed began to take as much interest in the 
doings of Ockbrook people as they were accustomed to do 
at York. They visited all places of interest in the vicinity 
and all the “ prettiest scenery.’’) 


July 7th. Our granddaughter christened and named Lucy 
Gray. Jonathan Gray was the Godfather. 

16th. Arrived in York at half past 8 in the evening. 

Aug. 20th. Mr. Thomas Dikes* came to stay a while with 
us in order to have lessons on the organ from Mr. Camidge. 

Aug. 21st. Mr. Gray spent two nights with the Miss Hills 
at Tadcaster. We rode to Thorner and saw the grave 
where my old friend Mrs. Pawson and her husband are 
interred, called on Mrs. Withers at Grimston near Tad- 
caster. 

25th. It having at length been decided that William 
Gray was to have the living of West Rounton in consequence ~ 
of Mr. Smyth being determined to continue at Kirbymoor- 
side, William Gray left York in the mail, first to stay about 
ten days at the Tontine Inn, (Mrs. Faweett, the curate’s 
wife being lying-in), and then, to the Rectory House. 
Finding that he could not do this, he went to Mrs J. Gray 
at Redcar till the House was ready for him at Rounton, 
and Mrs. Fawcett was sufficiently recovered to have an 
additional inmate. 

Sept. 3rd. Mr. & Mrs. Richardson, Mr. Gray and I spent 
the day with Mrs. Withers at Grimston. 

6th. Mr. Gray, Edmund Gray and I set off after Dinner 
on our way to Redcar; we slept at Thirsk. 

ith. Left Thirsk after breakfast, had Luncheon at the 
Tontine Inn. Got Tea at Redear. Mr. Gray and I at 
Mrs. J. Gray’s lodgings, Wm. and Edmund Gray near us. 
A letter from Mr. Lahore gives us an affecting account of 
the sufferings of the Brethren in Lusatia and Silesia, at 
their Settlement at Kleinwelke in Upper Lusatia, and at 
Gradenberg in Silesia; the Houses were plundered and the 

* The Rev. Thomas Dikes, Minister of St. John’s Church, 


Kingston-upon-Hull, a portrait of whom is in the family book of 
portraits. 
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French, where provisions could not be got, destroyed furni- 
ture and other necessaries. 

Sept. 8th. Rode on the Sands. Letter from Mrs. Cappe 
about Female Visitors to the County Hospital. 

9th. Rode to Skelton Castle. 

10th. Mr. & Mrs. Thorpe arrived in the evening. Went 
to the service at Kirkleatham Chapel. 

16th. Went in a boat to Hartlepool and dined there. 
On returning were alarmed by the difficulty of an approach- 
ing storm. 

24th. On leaving Redcar we went to West Rounton, saw 
the Rectory House the first time. 

Oct. 9th. 36 years married this Day. 

13th. Mr. Gray writes from Helmsley that a neglected 
wound on the leg that Mr. Duncombe got in bathing has 
become dangerous. 

19th. Dr. Milner arrived at a late Dinner; he went to 
Bishopthorpe on the 28th. 

29th. William Gray went to West Rounton, the house 
being ready. 

Noy. 12th. At noon Mr. Duncombe and Lady Charlotte 
arrived. 

13th. Lady Charlotte returned to Duncombe Park. 

15th. Lady Charlotte and 5 children took Luncheon on 
their way to Tolston Lodge. 

23rd. Elizabeth Stead left us after 9 years service. Mary 
Cummins came in her place. 

Decr. 6th. Illuminations for Victories on the Continent. 

9th. Mr. Duncombe returned to York and the next day 
he with his four eldest sons, who had come in the Mail 
(2 from Eton, and 2 from near London) returned home to 
Duncombe Park. 

16th. Mr. Sutcliffe who had been printing Mrs. Pawson’s 
experiences selected from her Diaries, wrote along with 
two copies, saying that if Mr. Gray would suggest any 
alterations for a second edition, he would be glad to attend 
to it. 

20th. A Letter from Thos. Wilson of Hull giving an 
affecting account of the illness of his sister, Harris, and her 
Husband’s capture at Sea by the French. 

24th. Wm. Gray came from Rounton having caught an 
indifferent cold from damp House occasioned by new walls 
and plaister (sic). 

Our son Edmund for some months had expressed his 
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desire to enter the Ministry; from the time of our Dear 
Lucy’s death his mind was more directed to religious pur- 
suits, but having been engaged in partnership with Mr. 
Tuke as a land agent, and the business being what he had 
been instructed and prepared for with much expense of 
time and money, it appeared more proper that he should 
remain in it. 

But he was so fully persuaded in his own mind that he 
could not be satisfied, either in his conscience or inclina- 
tion to continue in the business, his Father and I gave up 
the matter trusting that God would direct him for the 
best. 

He went to Mr. Faweett’s of Carlisle in April 1814 for 
instruction to prepare him for the Ministry. He had been 
at Mr. Fawcett’s, two years previous to his going as an 
apprentice to Leeds. 

1814. Jany. Went to Acomb. Molly Benson with me 
instead of one of our own servants. ‘Took Pocket Books 
etc. with me to peruse and make extracts from them and 
from Letters. 

4th. Letter from Margaret Hey alluding to the great loss 
we sustained last year. Oh! that it were sanctified as it 
ought to all! During my stay at Acomb Mr. Gray, Wm. 
Gray, Ann Elizabeth Howard, Mrs Robinson, J. and M. 
Gray visited me. 

Feby. 19th. Left Acomb and returned to York. 

22nd. Mrs. Robinson and I went to Rounton and Stockton 
to order what was necessary for the House at Rounton and 
to buy furniture. 

March 3rd. Our old Friend Mr. Thompson of Kirby Hall 
died aged 69. 

April. Sister Robinson went to Rounton to assist William 
in House furnishing and housekeeping. 

May 26th. My son Wm. Gray married to Miss Ann 
Elizabeth Howard by Mr. Richardson. After Breakfast the 
Bride and Bridegroom set off for Redcar. Mr. §. Hey 
joined them on the 30th. 

3lst. J. Gray returned from London in the mail having 
been at Calais and Boulogne. 

July 7th. About this time rejoicings for Peace. 


(This year no long summer change was made, but friends 
were visited, and Faith and William took their newly 
married son and his wife to Durham and other places.) 
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1815. Jany. 25th. A satisfactory letter from Mr. Fawcett 
respecting our son Edmund’s proficiency in classical and 
mathematical study, in diligence and in his general conduct. 

18th. Letter from Edmund mentioning the kindness 
shown him by Mr. & Mrs. Fawcett, and the Dean of 
Carlisle (Dr. Milner). He describes his Rooms at Cambridge 
and gives an account of his Tutor. 

April 18th. Our grandson William born at Rounton. 

Part of this month at Ockbrook and at Matlock till 
June 15th. 

15th. Arrived at York in the evening where we found 
Sister Clark, Mrs Robinson, my niece Fanny Clark, also 
my son Edmund Gray. 

August. Letter from Margaret Hey respecting the kind gift 
of £100 from Miss Judith Hill to Lucy Gray Hey. It was 
intended to be a legacy to my dear Lucy Gray, who was her 
goddaughter. 

7th. My sister Clark, Fanny Clark, Mr. Gray and I set 
off after an early Dinner on our way to West Rounton. 
We slept at Thirsk. 

8th. Left Thirsk and went by Borrowby to West Rounton, 
found Wm. Gray his wife and child and Edmund Gray 
all well. 

9th. Went to see Mount Grace. 

10th. Left Rounton, slept at Ripon. 

llth. A rainy day prevented us going to Studley. Called 
on friends, attended Minster Prayers morning and Evening. 

12th. Saw Studley and Fountains Abbey. After dinner 
returned to York. 

19th. Lieutenant Strudham of the Navy who had heen 
9 years a prisoner in France, and his eldest Brother, called 
on us. 

23rd. Jonathan Gray’s letter dated Ostend arrived. 
Jonathan visited the battle field at Waterloo in the course 
of this 5 weeks’ tour with his friend J. Hearon. Wm. Gray, 
his Wife, their son and his maid arrived. 

Sept. 13th. They left us to go to Miss Howard’s in 
Bootham. 

20th. My sister Clark returned having stayed a month 
at Scarbro’ and finding her rheumatic complaint increase, 
instead of being removed by sea air and bathing. 

Oct. 8th. My Sister Clark left us on her way to Bath 
intending to spend a week at Ockbrook. — 

Dec. Letter from Margaret Hey giving particulars of 

16 
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Mr. Garton Howard’s presentation to the Living of Stanton, 
also expressing a desire that her Aunt Robinson would stay 
as long as she could at Ockbrook. The families at Ockbrook 
at Rounton, Mr. & Mrs. Stillingfleet at Hotham Mrs. Withers 
and Mrs. Thompson were repeatedly requesting visits from 
our valuable sister; and Jonathan Gray’s family were de- 
lighted when they could receive her, either when we were 
absent from York or had company that she wished to retire 
from; for however pleasant they might be to her, she could 
not bear much Society from the delicate state of her nerves. 

1816. Jany. Letter from Miss Booth respecting the failure 
of a plan for building a Chapel at Bridlington Quay. 

About this time my sister Robinson adopted the new 
mode of pressure for her complaint, which eventually seemed 
injurious to her general health. 

Mch. 24th. Mr Higgins,* who, with J. Gray, had in- 
terested himself in the Reform of the Asylum, breakfasted 
with us. 

Mch. 25th. A very kind and edifying letter from Miss 
Cox of Derby, with a present of a workbag for me. 

27th. I went in the Coach to Northallerton where my son 
William met me and accompanied me in a chaise to Rounton 
where I stayed a week. 

Apl. 3rd. Left Rounton, my son William drove me in his 
gig to Trenham bar, where I got into the Mail at 4 o’clock 
and arrived at York at half past nine. 

14th. Sister Robinson and my niece Fanny Clark set off 
for Bath after breakfast in a chaise, along with Mrs. Ann 
Jarratt. 

19th. Letter from Fanny Clark naming safe arrival at 
Litchfield and thanks for kindnesses during the happy 
months spent in York. 

21st. Mrs. Robinson wrote to me from Bath saying she 
was intending to go to London for Dr Young’s advice. 

June 20th. Our dear Margaret Hey with her husband and 
three children and their servant Sally left York for Ockbrook. 
They had been with us a month and four days. 

24th. Mr Gray and I went to the Grange, Tadcaster. 
The next day we, with the Miss Hills, went by Thorpe Arch 
and Harewood where we saw the Castle, took tea at Otley, 
slept at Bolton; next morning“ saw the Abbey, the Church, 
the grounds. 

26th. Rode to Shipton, saw part of the Castle, the Church 


* See Appendix IT., ‘‘ The York Lunatic Asylum.” 
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and monuments of the Cliffords. In the afternoon saw the 
Duke of Devonshire’s House at Bolton, walked in the Abbey 
grounds, and on Thursday left Bolton by Blubberhouses, 
Harrogate, Thorpe Arch to the Grange, where we slept; 
Returned to York next day. 

August. Had frequent company this year. 

13th. Mr. Gray and I went to Duncombe Park, Mr. 
Nendick and Mr Desborough there; all Mr. Duncombe’s 
10 children were at Home. Sir William and Mr. and Mrs. 
Young of Gilling were asked to meet us. Rode to the Terrace 
at Rievaulx. 

Sep. 2nd. Mr. Gray prevented joining me at Scarbro’ by 
a letter saying that sister Robinson should have some of 
her family with her. Mr. Gray kindly determined to go 
directly to London. I had offered to go to my sister, and 
take our servant Mary who was particularly useful to her; 
but this was declined, and in almost every letter my sister 
assured me that she had every help and was comfortable 
and never dull. 

23rd. I left Scarborough and met Mr. Gray at Filey. - 

Octr. 4th. Left Filey, slept at Castle Howard and returned 
to York. 

November Letter from Mr. J. Smith that he had seen 
my Sister Robinson and found her better. That she had 
every kind attention paid her and was in an excellent 
Lodging. 

Novr. 25th. In another letter he says my Sister is much 
worse and that Mr. Compigne told him she was sinking fast 
that a letter from Bath said Miss Clark would be with her 
in a few days. She arrived 29th November. 

Decr. 24th. Letters giving favourable and at times un- 
favourable accounts. My Niece Sarah Clark writes to 
inform me that my Sister Robinson departed this life the 
evening before. My Niece was with her to the last. She 
departed as if in peaceful sleep. Being unconscious of her 
danger, she took no leave of her, nor left any messages for 
Friends. My niece mentions the great kindness of all on 
this affecting occasion. She requests some one to go to her. 

30th. Mr. Gray writes from London that he found my 
niece well, and to his surprise, our son Edmund who had 
come from Cambridge in consequence of unfavourable 
accounts of his Aunt’s health. Mrs. Robinson was interred 
in the piece of ground; St. John’s Clerkenwell, allotted for 
graves for my,Uncle Wilson’s family. 
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3lst. Mr. Gray says they have had the funeral. In 
London females never attend, so my niece Sarah could not 
be there. She afterwards went with Edmund to see the 
spot. Edmund as the nearest relative preceded Mr. Gray. 
Mr. Pearson absolutely refused any remuneration for his 
attendance on my Sister. 

Memorandum concerning Mrs. Robinson formerly Frances 
Hopwood, who died in New Millman Street London Dec. 23, 
1816, aged 59 years 8 months and 14 days. 

She was born in College Street York on the 9th day of 
March 1759. From her birth she was of a mild and quiet 
temper, willing to receive instruction and to apply herself 
to useful attainments, but her diffidence made her retire 
from notice so that except in the family she was little 
attended to. The ministry of Mr. Richardson was the 
means of bringing her to those views of the way of salvation 
which happily influenced her future life, and from this 
period her understanding evidently improved, her desires 
were moderate and she found happiness in home enjoy- 
ments. In her relative duties as a daughter and as a wife, 
she was exemplary, and during the period of her Husband’s 
having pupils, she ordered so true a care for their spiritual 
and temporal welfare that both their parents and themselves 
have held her in affectionate and grateful remembrance. 
My Sister Frances was married at Bath 6 January 1785, 
to the Rev. John Robinson Master of the Grammar School 
in York and Curate of All Saints in the Pavement. He 
left York Dec. 27th 1784 having been three months at our 
house, his health was during that time very indifferent so 
that he expressed a doubt whether he ought to marry. His 
health continued very indifferent during the whole of their 
married life. He died suddenly 1893 aged 42 years from 
the breaking of a blood vessel. Not having made a will 
my sister was deprived of half the property she brought to 
him, but as she had a home either with Mr and Mrs Clark 
at Bath or with us at York, she did not suffer inconvenience 
from this circumstance. 

Kach family were kind and affectionate to her. The 
younger ones were ever ready to contribute to her comfort 
in every way in their power. We were happy in having 
servants willing to render every service in their power. 
Our friends were affectionately attentive to us under the 
loss of our valuable sister; each letter gave some proof 
of the admiration in which she was held by them. 
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By the poor she was truly regretted for she was peculiarly 
excellent in her tender and judicious attention to them 
both in spiritual and temporal things; she will be remembered 
as one of the visitors in the Charitable Society as long as 
her health enabled her to undertake the task. 

Mrs. Charlotte Richardson wrote a poem ‘On the death 
of Mrs Robinson Dec. 22nd 1816.’ in the course of which 
the following lines occur. 


“Pattern of Mercy ! it was thine to glow 
With tender sympathy for others’ woe, 
For thou hadst learn’d sad anguish to endure 
And, patient, bear what art had fail’d to cure.” 


1817. April 19th. At 6 o’clock in the morning information 
came that Mr Gray’s stamp Office had been robbed. The 
amount of them proved to be about £6000. In consequence 
of it we wrote to decline going to Ockbrook and Bath. 

April 22nd. The Stamps were found in the Churchyard 
of St Maurice out of Monk Bar York under a Tombstone. 
This the information of an accomplice. 

The kind interest of our general friends and their regret 
on hearing of the robbery of the Stamps, with the pleasure 
expressed on their recovery was deserving of grateful 
recollection. 

The Magistrates were not only very active both in the 
search for the Stamps but in finding the thieves. The 
Lord Mayor, Mr Chaloner, took an active interest in the 
business and attended the Church Yard himself to find the 
Stamps, which were given into his own hands on their being 
discovered. 


Mrs. Jonathan Gray wrote the following letter to her 
brother-in-law, William, about the stamp robbery: 


YORK. 
April 22, 1817. 
“My pEAR WILLIAM 

The stamps are found! I am thankful to tell you, 
that your dear Parents, ourselves & many kind friends 
were a few hours ago, relieved from a state of great anxiety 

by the above good intelligence. we 
I cannot now enter into the circumstances which induced 
the Lord Mayor to order a search to be made in the Church 
Yards, in and near York. Many articles of Woollen cloth 
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3 or 4 saddles & bridles were found on Sunday night in some 
Tombstones in Fulford Church Yard, & yesterday & today 
several Yards in York were examined amongst the rest 
St Maurice’s Church Yard out of Monk Bar, where your 
Father’s Stamps tied up in Pocket Handfs, & some papers 
of Mr Newstead’s making up 4 or 5 large packages, were 
discovered. Some of the papers are marked with blood. 
You shall, from some of us, have a more circumstantial 
account of this daring Robbery, & the Providential marks 
of interference, which led to its discovery. 

I hope your Father will not have suffered in his health 
from the fatigue he has undergone. He has indeed shone 
as a Xtian, & has set a bright example of patient submission 
to the will of his heavenly Father. Oh ! May we be enabled 
to follow his example through life. 

Kind love to your dear wife, Miss Howard, & a kiss to 
the Babies. 

Your Afit. Sister 
Mary Gray.” 


May 8th. Mr Gray 66 years old this day. The Lord 
Mayor (Mr. Chaloner) Mr. Alderman Wilson, Mr. Townend 
(The Town Clerk) Mr. Russell, Mr. Thorpe, Dr. Beleombe 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Gray dined and drank Tea with us. 

12th. Kind letter from Mr. Allen* offering us the occu- 
pation of Mill Crooks for the summer. (A house two miles 
from York.) Son William, Miss Howard and the child, 
Ann Elizabeth, arrived. 

14th. Forty five years this day, since Mr Gray’s coming 
to York. 

May 20th. Left York for Mill Crooks after Tea. Our 
grandson William Gray came to sleep at the Mill Crooks. 

25th. A very gratifying note from Mr Lindley Murray 
approving of the Hymn book under J. Gray’s and Mr. 
Graham’s selection. 

27th. A most interesting letter from Mr. Blanchard to 
Mr. Gray giving an abstract of the Rev. Daniel Wilson’s 
speech at the Missionary Society. 

3lst. Edmund Gray writes that he has passed his ex- 
amination and will be ordained Deacon by the Bishop of 
Lincoln next day in London. 


* Mr. Oswald Allen, Apothecary to the York Dispensary; also a 
Director. 
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Faith Gray’s handwriting appears no more in this her 
diary. On this date her husband writes the following note 
in the book, evidently after Faith’s death: ‘“ Continuation 
from my late dear Wife’s memorandum books, of some of 
the principle entries. The details of Visitors and visiting 
not extracted, which indeed had in part begun to be the 
case in the foregoing pages.” 


June Ist. Trinity Sunday. Emd. Gray ordained Deacon 
by the Bishop of London in London. 

llth. Mrs. A. Ewbank died at } past 11 in the morning. 

July 9th. Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson with us for two nights. 

21st. Hen: Thompson, Wilson, Wood and Webbe tried 
and convicted of the Stamp Office robbery. Received 
sentence of death; reprieved, for 14 years transportation. 

29th. Bible Society Anniversary Meeting for third time 
at the Quaker’s Meeting House. The Revd. Daniel Wilson 
and the Rev. Edward Bickersteth three nights with us. 
Ladies’ Church Missionary Association formed. Rev. Joseph 
Hughes also attending the Bible Meeting. 

A company of 19 dined with us. Mr. Lambwick one, who 
had entered into orders and was afterwards engaged as a 
China Missionary. 

August 6th. Grandson Wm. Gray taken to Brantingham 
to School. (Mr. Simpson’s.) 

8th. Confirmation at the Minster. Thos. Dawson our 
servant confirmed. 

12th. Set off on a visit to Ockbrook and Bath. 

Octr 6th. Left Bath for York: arrived the llth. Niece 
Sarah Clark with us. 

Novr. 3rd. Dr. Milner with us 4 hours from Bishopthorpe 
where he was visiting. 

6th. Dr. Milner’s niece Miss Crompton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richardson, breakfasted. Death of the Princess Charlotte. 

Decr. 4th. My dear friend Miss Judith Hill died aged 
66 years, 10 months. 

1818 June 30th. Our son Wm, his wife, Son William’s 
daughter Ann Eliz. left us after a visit during the chief 
part of the month. 

Saml. Hey here part of the time with his wife and her 
four children. 

July 6th. Mr. Gray and I went to Harrogate. Took 
lodgings at Loughmires, the house Mr. Smith usually 
_ occupies. 
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7th. Mrs. Jon". Gray her son and daughter came to us. 

July 9th Our party went to see Harewood House. 

25th Returned from Harrogate much benefited by our 
stay there, as was also our friend Mr Richardson, who was 
with us most of the time. 

26th Mrs. Batty Tuke died at Lincoln after a fortnight’s 
illness. 

Our servant Anna Burnett married to John Dunn. She 
had lived with us 25 years and 4 months. At the same 
time our servant Mary Cummins married to Robt. Dutton. 
She had lived with us 5 years and 8 months. 

August 3rd Mr and Mrs Tennyson, who were at Etridge’s 
Inn drank tea with us; on the 7th they left York for 
Scarborough. 

Octr. 2nd Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson took lodgings in Yor ., 
intending to make some stay. 

Decr. 24th Our granddaughter Lucy Gray of Rounton 
died of the Hooping Cough, aged a year and two days. 

1819 Feby. 27th Son Edmund inducted to Kirby Mis- 
perton, Mr G. went with him. 

March 3rd Mrs. Thos. Gray died at 9 in the morning. 
She supped with me the evening before. On going home 
was seized with a fit in Stonegate; was taken home in a 
coach speechless, and was bled and blistered, but without 
effect. 

March 17th Mr. Charles Duncombe, eldest son of C. 
Duncombe Esq. died at home in his 23rd year. 

23rd Mr Hey died in his 83rd year. 

26th Left Rounton after a short visit; Wm. and his wife 
came back with us for a few days. 

16th Daughter Margaret Hey arrived from Leeds; 
stayed until the end of the month. 

May 6th Mrs. Wm. Gray delivered of a daughter (Jane). 

17th Mr. Simeon and Mr. Marsh, of Colchester, drank 
tea. 

June 2nd Church Miss. Anniversary. Mr Bickersteth our 
guest. 

17th Paul Plowman left our service. 

August 26th I went to Bridlington Quay for the benefit 
of my health. 

23rd Mr. Nicholas Smith died at Harrogate. 

Octr. 15th Bible Society Anniv. The Revd. John Owen, 
Secretary British and Foreign Bible Society, with us four 
nights. 
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1820 February This Month some family portraits taken 
by Mr. Robinson. 

Mrs. Margaret Hey, Mrs. Jonathan Gray and Mrs. 
William Gray, £8-8-0 each. Frames and glasses 
were £2-18-6 each. 

March 3lst Mrs. Hey of Leeds died aged 83. A year 
and a day after her husband. 

April lst Dr. Milner died at Mr Wilberforces’ house in 
London. 

July 14th Bible Society Anniv. Dr Paterson; who slept 
with us a night. 

18th We visited Miss Hill at the Grange. Went forward 
to Leeds to consult Mr Hey about Mr Gray’s lameness in 
his foot. Returned from the Grange to York on the 11th. 

27th Mrs Withers died. 

Septr. 14th We left York for Bridlington Quay. Mr and 
Mrs Sutton of Sheffield there. 

Oct. 27th Returned to York. 

Nov. 15th Forced illumination on Queen Caroline’s 

acquittal. 

Begun to take down the roof of our dining room which was 
pronounced unsafe. 

17th Company (Mr Richardson etc.) at our house. 5th 
time this year. Were in the Gallery: 30 present. 

1821 May 9th Wednesday Mr Richardson preached his 
Belfries Lecture. 

10th. Religious party at Mrs Harvey’s. Mr. Richardson 
expounded (as he has frequently done) Isaiah 35th. Had 
one of his most violent attacks of coughing which seems 
to have produced what followed. He returned with us in 
a coach, and just after we left him at his own door he felt 
violent pains and was with difficulty got into his own apart- 
ment. The complaint proved to be a case of strangulated 
Hernia. Dr Wake and Mr Atkinson were sent for; and on 
the 11th an operation took place, which seemed to promise 
favourably. 

May 17th. After a fluctuating period of feverishness and 
increasing bodily weakness, our much loved friend and 
pastor Mr R: was removed to a better world at ¢ past 7 
in the evening. He was in the 77th year of his age. _ 

2ist. Ch. Missionary Anniversary, which after considera- 
tion it was resolved not to postpone, though Mr R. was 
unburied. Mr. W. Jowett (who was our inmate) and Mr. 
Burn of Birmingham attended. 
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22nd. Mr. Richardson interred at Belfries. A large 
attendance of Clergy and Laity. 17th psalm sung. 

June 5th. Margaret Hey, through the goodness of God, 
was safely delivered of her 6th child. She has now four 
sons and two daughters. 

6th. Mrs. Lally called on Mr. Gray concerning Miss Moore, 
her eldest daughter by her first husband, who had become 
a family nuisance by growing too religious ! 

9th. Mrs. Lally with a married daughter and Miss Moore 
called upon us to consult about a situation for the latter, 
which must be out of the county! We offered to write 
into Derbyshire for a suitable residence, which Mrs. Lally 
requested us to do. 

May 19th Removal of Jonan. Gray and family from 
Uggleforth to ye Minster Yard; the other part of the House. 

27th We went to Harrogate until the 14th J uly. 

July 28th Mrs Cappe, after a cheerful evening with her 
daughters in law retired to rest; was taken ill at 11 o’clock 
and died at a quarter past twelve. She had just read the 
memoir of Mr Richardson by Jonathan Gray concerning 
which she wrote a letter to me the day before and finished 
it a few hours before her death. 

Aug. 6th Mr Gray and I with Miss Moore set off on our 
journey to Ockbrook; she to Mrs Fowler’s Derby, where 
she was to reside. 

8th At Saxton’s, Matlock Bath. Took a luncheon with 
the Rev. Legh Richmond and his daughter. Arrived at 
Ockbrook to tea. 

22nd Attended Church. Missy. Anniv. meeting at Derby. 
Mr. Bickersteth etc. 

Sept. 21st Returned home from Ockbrook after an absence 
of 7 weeks. 

Octr. 13th (Saturday) Rev. Mr Owen came to us for 
ye Bible Soc. Annivy. Mr. Owen and I went to St 
Saviour’s to hear Mr Graham. (Mr Gray confined by ye 
gout.) 

16th Mr. Owen left York, having first attended a special 
meeting to assist Mr. Graham in forming a Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Society. 

December Mr. Latrobe and _ his youngest son Joseph, 
arrived in York. Were with us twice at tea and supper 
but lodged at Son Jonathan’s. 

1822 Jany. 18th Went to hear Catalani’s sacred concert. 

Feby. 8th Our daughter Ann Elizabeth safely delivered 
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of a fine girl (Lucy). This took place at our house where 
she came to lie in. 

March 15th Son William his wife their daughter Ann Eliz. 
and the infant Lucy 5 weeks old left us after a stay of 
8 weeks and 3 days by the mother and eldest daughter. 

21st Mr Green, Assistant Clerk at the Stamp Office, died 
aged 57. He had been in that situation 21 years: was 
faithful and attentive to Mr Gray and a good man. 

April Son Wm. with his family removed to Brafferton, 
which Living he had taken in exchange for that of Rounton. 
Mr. Russell, whose kind attention has been conspicuous on 
this occasion, called this evening to mention that he was 
there on their arrival. 

26th The Honble. St. George Daly (introduced by a letter 
from Mr. Simeon) spent part of the day (Sunday) with us. 
He has lately retired from the Irish Bench of Judges and 
is esteemed an excellent pious character. 

27th. He dined again and met Mr. Graham, Mr. Thorpe, 
and Jon. Gray. 

June 6th Son Edmund married to Miss Harvey. After 
breakfast with a family party at our house, they set off for 
Kirby Misperton. Mrs. Bond of Heworth died, having 
bequeathed her house and the bulk of her property to Miss 
Moore, comparatively a stranger! Thus is Miss Moore, by 
a peculiar providence, brought back from banishment into 
a circle of religious friends, and a state of independence. 

17th Mrs. Russell died. She has left 9 children. 

24th Sister Eliz. Gray died in the 77th year of her age. 

28th Sister Gray buried in the same grave with her 
father. Mr. Gray and our daughter Margt. Hey attended 
the funeral. 

July 11th We went to Harrogate (Linfoot’s lodgings; 
formerly Laykoners) the Tennysons there. 

24th Sat to Mr. Wright for my portrait. (Faith’s account 
book shows £5 5s. paid for this portrait.) 

29th Our granddaughter Margt. left us to join her father, 
mother and brother on a tour to Liverpool, the Isle of 
Man etc. 

Octr. Ist Mr. Edmund Stillingfleet married to Miss 
Ewbank. Mr. Batty Tuke to Mrs. Brown at Hull. 

14th Niece Sarah Clark Marrd. to John James Fenton 
Esq, Sligo, Ireland. 

1823 Feb. 11th 72 years old this day. May God give 
me a thankful heart for all the mercies of so long a life; 
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for the sins of it, a humble, a penitent and a believing 
heart. 

Feb. 18th Mr. Sutton and his curate Mr. Bull from 
Sheffield, came on account of a prosecution at the Assizes 
for a robbery at the Vicarage House Sheffield. Mr Sutton 
with us, Mr. Bull coming daily. 

April 23rd. Dr. Beleombe consulted for the first time on 
my weakness and general debility of constitution. 

May 27th Mr. and Mrs. Fenton (who were Jonan.’s 
guests) dined with us. In the course of their tour they 
visited at K. Misperton and Brafferton. 

June Ist Heard our new Dean (Cockburn) preach the 
first time. 

17th Left York for Ockbrook to go by Matlock. 

19th At Matlock met with some agreeable and benevolent 
Quaker ladies, of the name of Fox from Mr. Jarratt’s neigh- 
bourhood, who knew him. 

Sept. 18th At Brafferton during the musical festival. The 
Duncombes occupied our house. 

Oct. We went to Scarborough (Sollitt’s on the Cliff). 
Grandson William with us. 

Decr. 10th Mr. Duncombe dined and slept at our house 
on his way to London. 

1824 Jany. 19th Son Wm. and wife and eldest son came 
tous. It being company day at Mrs Harvey’s, our son gave 
the exposition, Mr. Graham being absent on account of the 
dangerous illness of Mrs. Hewley Graham, (his son’s wife). 

Feby. lst Mrs. Hewley Graham died after a long illness, 
sustained with exemplary faith and patience. 

14th Bishop Chase of Ohio in N. America arrived. His 
object in this country was to solicit support for building 
a College in his diocese. He lodged at my son Jonathan’s. 

21st The Bishop left York. We were with him almost 
daily, and found him a pattern of piety and simplicity, and 
a highly attached Episcopalian. 

27th Bishop Chase returned from Hull. Left York the 
day following. He had obtained liberal subscriptions 
especially amongst us. Rev: Mr Dallin gave £50. (Mr. 
Gray gave £15.) 

March Ist Mrs. Jane Ewbank of York, who for some 
years has evinced a state of genuine conversion to God, 
and was in a weakly state seized with paralysis so as to be 
insensible. 

22nd Mrs. J. Ewbank died. 


a 
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25th Mr. H. Venn, Grandson of the Venerable Henry 
Venn, Vicar of Huddersfield, came to York from Kirby 
Misperton, he and son Edmund being College acquaintances. 
He was at the Company party at our house. 

April 3rd Mr. Duncombe dined and took coffee. Left 
York for the south. (A disagreeable personal concern of 
his in hand at these Assizes.) 

June 21st We set off for Ockbrook: arrived the 22nd. 

July 28th Left Ockbrook for Harrogate. Arrived the 
30th. At Parker’s Lodgings. Margt. Gray came to us 
from two of the Miss Russells who were at that place. The 
Suttons also at Harrogate with whom we had intercourse 
frequently. 

Augt. 20th Returned home. Margt. went to the Miss 
Russells. 

23rd Grandson Wm. went to join his father at Hull: to 
proceed in the Steam Packet to London etc. on a tour to 
ye Netherlands. 

Sept. 16th Jonathan and his son returned home. 

21st Niece Fanny Clark married to Mr Goldstone. 

Noy. 16th Mr. Edward Elliott here. Was met by son 
Edmund to whom (as being on the point of quitting Kirby 
Misperton) he offered the curacy of Tuxford. 

20th Sister Clark arrived. Was by invitation at son 
Jonathan’s. 

1825 Jany. 3rd Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Gray slept at York 
on their way to their new residence at Tuxford. 

13th Company party at Jonan. Gray’s. Exposition by 
Mr Sibthorpe. 

April 19th Jon. his wife and daughter set off for Cambridge 
on a visit to Dr. Godfrey at Queens’. 

30th Mary Wood, who had for about 30 years been a 
washerwoman and charwoman at our house, fell down in 
an apoplectic fit, while sweeping the front yard, and died 
in about 10 minutes. She was 72 years old, and was much 
valued by us. The Coroner’s inquest over her was held in 
our kitchen. 

July 13th Rev: Mr. Stewart from London at Son Jona- 
than’s. Come to preach for the Jews’ Conversion Society. 
He addressed a party of Collectors there this evening. 
Heard to-day of our daughter Hey’s alarming illness and 
of her removal, on that account, to Leeds. 

Sept. 6th Learnt that S. Hey and Wife had removed to 
Ilkley on account of her state of health. 


* 
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7th We went to Brafferton, to stay over the musical 
Festival, the Duncombes proposing as before, to ceeupy our 
house. 


Letter from Mr. Gray to our dear Granddaughter Margt. 
on the subject of her festival feelings sent back by the driver. 
to this the Interesting answer was returned which appeared 
in the printed memoir of her noticed hereafter. 

26th Mr. Gray and Mrs. Jonn. Gray went to Tikley. 

Octr. lst They returned. Their account of Margt. Hey 
is, that she upon the whole is as well as when she left 
and much better than what she appeared to be an her 
leaving home for that place. 

Srd Jonn. Gray went to Scarborough fer a short stay, 
Margaret his daughter with him. 

Oct 29th Mr. Gray, who had been at Leeds, brought a 
rather more favourable account of Margt. Hey. 

3lst He attended a Bible Committee Meeting respecting 
the Apocrypha. 

15th ga Mrs. Samuel Hey arrived, meaning to stay 
with us. Her state of health rather less favourable. Their 
daughter Lucy and Son Samuel with them, who also 
remained. 

22nd Rev: Jocelyn Willey* married to our friend Miss 
Moore. 


ter, q 
Lucey Gray. Missionary Collectors’ Meeting at Mr. Thorpe’s 
this evening. Conducted by Mr. Bayley in Mr. Graham’s 
absence. 

12th Company Party at Son Jonathan’s. Granddaughter 
Margaret taken with shivering sickness. Kept house that 
and the next day. 
a (Sunday) Granddaughter out and twice at St. Sav: 

NUFF. 


16th She drank tea at Mrs Whyteheads. 
che She, along with her mother, sat ye evening with us: 
ooked ill. 


* The Rev. Jocelyn Willey founded the Bilton Street Chureh of 
England Schools in York in 1832. His widow endowed them. 
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Jany 18th. Granddaughter Margt very ill, Mr. Matterson 
called in (subsequently Dr. H. Belcombe ete. etc). 

25th. Her symptoms increasingly unfavourable. Daughter 
Margaret (at our house) also declining fast. 

31st. (Tuesday) On this day it pleased God to take to 
himself our dear daughter and granddaughter: the first 
between 11 and 12 in the forenoon: the second between 
11 and 12 at night. Son William arrived in the afternoon 
and was present at the death bed of his niece. 

Feby. 3rd. Son Edmund and his Wife came to us. 

7th. The burial of our dear Daughter and Granddaughter; 
in one grave in St Maurice’s Church, adjoining our other 
family ones. Mr. Gray, Son Jonathan, Wm. and Edmund, 
with their wives Mr. Sam] Hey and his children Wm. Lucy 
and Saml attended as mourners. Myself in a chair. 

13th. Mr. Saml Hey left us in the gig which had brought 
him and his wife to Leeds and York. Was to join the two 
children at Tuxford and proceed to Ockbrook. 


* * * * * 


Here the minutes of my Wife break off. The most 
affecting one is that which follows made by myself. 

Dec 20th. This day fell asleep in Xt. the dear memorialist 
of the foregoing pages; exchanging for a better and an 
enduring state, a long life conscientiously devoted to the 
service of her Creator and Redeemer, and the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of her family, her friends, and her fellow 
Xtians. 

‘She rests from her labours and her works do follow her.’ 


Wm. GRay. 


CHAPTER XIV 
LAST DAYS 


FartH GRAY. 


Ir is plain to see from the Diary that Faith was not well 
and far from being her own energetic self for a year or more 
before her death. In November, 1826, her bodily weakness 
increased, and, sad to say, caused her to suffer mentally 
and spiritually from a fear of deadness in spiritual matters. 
She complained “that she had no sensibility, no power of 
prayer,” she who from childhood and throughout her life 
had kept so steadfast to her religious profession, and found 
in the person of her Lord, the final revelation of the truth 
about God and man! On being told that she had more 
of the spirit of prayer than she supposed, she answered: 
“All T can say with any feeling is: ‘ Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon me.’ ” 

‘We had,” writes her husband, “ been in the habit of joint 
intercessory prayer, to which now from her dying state she was 
unable to pay the same attention: but as she grew weaker 
her mind became more tranquilized and she was enabled as 
she said, to cast herself upon the Lord and find peace. She 
often spoke of her dear departed children and of her wish 
to be with them and to be like them. Her sons and her 
daughter-in-law Mary, were constantly with her. On the 
20th Dec. a Wednesday, her spirit took its departure in 
the most sweet and tranquil manner, and without emotion. 
Myself my sons and their wives, who surrounded her bed, 
paused for some time to be assured that all was over: after 
which by my desire, we knelt down, while William returned 
thanks to God for this and all our abundant family mercies, 
and implored the divine grace and blessing on the surviving 
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The Rev. John Graham preached a sermon early in 
January, in the course of which he gaid: “ For 36 years 
I have contemplated her manner of life with veneration: 
and enjoyed her society with pleasure and profit. Early 
in life she was impressed with a serious concern for her 
salvation, and felt an anxious desire to know what she 
could do to be saved. She searched the scriptures with 
humble and earnest prayer. She became a shining proof 
that if you would look for persons of eminent personal holi- 
ness and of active benevolence you must look for them in the 
followers of the humble and crucified Jesus. 

She possessed a strong and natural understanding which 
she cultivated with much care. The Bible and religious 
authors were her chief study, and the meagre romantic 
trash that forms the delight of many female minds had no 
charm for her. She not only acquired those lessons of 
prudence which show in her own conduct, but was enabled 
to give judicious counsel to those amongst her many friends 
who consulted her. Firmly opposed to ail that was con- 
trary to the will and honour of God, but deeply sensible of 
her own demerits, she was lenient to the faults of others. 
She could not be amused with the follies and vices of man- 
kind but could bear with their infirmities. She was never 
uncharitable censorious or severe: Her household was well 
regulated, her children instructed in divine truths, her 
servants watched over with tender care. 

Perhaps no two persons ever lived together in greater 
harmony than she and her husband. If there could be 
collected from the alleys and streets of the city all those 
who had received from her hands books, food and clothes, 
independent of the support she gave to other and more 
distant charitable objects, how many would rise up and call 
her blessed !” 


THe Two MARGARETS. 


Faith did not long survive that terrible day, when her 
own much-loved daughter, Margaret Hey, died while on a 
visit to her mother, at the early age of forty-four, followed 
within two hours by the death of her granddaughter, 
Margaret, in the other part of the House (January 31st, 


1826). The younger Margaret was only a years 
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old. She was by nature a mystic, and had she lived in 
a Roman Catholic country might have sought the life of 
the cloister as a member of some contemplative order. It 
is she who, at the age of thirteen years nine months, wrote 
the “ Visit to the Isle of Man” included in this volume. 
Later in the year Jonathan Gray published “Some Account 
of the Personal Religion of Margaret Gray,” in which the 
elder Margaret is sometimes alluded to. 

I have selected a few passages in this book for inclusion 
here, for I think the papers and letters written by the 
youthful Margaret reveal the religious outlook of the early 
Evangelicals. Much is too painful to be included, expressing 
grief over sins and shortcomings, so intense as to be morbid. 
Fear of hell and of punishment too is revealed in exaggerated 
language. 

The trouble was, I think, that she, and others within the 
Evangelical Movement in its early days, lost their sense of 
proportion and forgot that sins, when acknowledged and 
confessed in prayer, find forgiveness through Christ. They 
appear to me to have dwelt so much on their own sins, 
certainly many of them imaginary, as to forget that for- 
giveness of sins is one of the leading doctrines of the 
Church. 

Also, if they could not constantly work their feelings up 
to a state of fervent emotion in their religious experiences, 
they deplored their failure, and feared they had fallen away 
from realization of the indwelling presence of God. 


* * * * * 


Yor«K October 5, 1826. 


The following account is committed to the press at the 
request of those relatives and friends, for whose perusal 
it was drawn up in manuscript. 


Margaret Gray was born on the 22nd of October 1808; and 
was named after her aunt and godmother Margaret Gray, 
afterwards the wife of the Reverend Samuel Hey, of Ock- 
brook, Derbyshire. As-soon as she was able to speak, she 
was taught to commit to memory, Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs 
for children; at the age of four, she could read her Bible, 
and repeat the Church Catechism; and from that period, 
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for some years, she regularly committed to memory the 
Gospel for the day. Previous to eleven years of age, there 
is no document to show what were her feelings as to religion. 
Yet the alacrity with which she attended to divine things, 
her enjoyment of the services of the Sabbath, and her 
diligence in treasuring up and minuting the sermons she 
heard, were proofs of a well disposed mind. In one of her 
papers, written in November, 1822, she mentions her having 
first had serious thoughts of religion many years before, 
at the time when she used to employ her evenings, when left 
alone, in writing notes to her mother. The notes to which 
she alludes, contained acknowledgments of her faults, and 
wishes that God would make her a good girl. 

It is possible that this account may meet the eyes of 
some, who were unacquainted with the deceased, and who 
may be startled at the conflicts and exercises of mind here 
exhibited. Such persons may perhaps conclude that our 
Margaret was a gloomy, moping girl, whom too much 
religion had made melancholy or a melancholy tempera- 
ment had made religious. Nothing could be more erroneous 
than such a conclusion; perhaps no one ever passed a happier 
life. An only daughter, affectionate to her parents, beloved 
by them, and indulged with every reasonable gratification; 
never separated from them to be sent to school, but educated 
under the paternal roof; having an only brother, two years 
older than herself, to be a companion and instructor, blessed 
with good sense, great quickness and docility, good health, 
and a regular flow of lively animal spirits, “a merry heart 
and a cheerful countenance,”’ she was at once the life, the 
delight, and the ornament of our little domestic circle. In 
the company of her seniors, she was, of course, under the 
restraint which custom imposes on young persons; but no 
one who knew her in private, will consider this statement 
to be overcharged. Margaret did not talk of herself. Her 
religion was a private and personal concern; yet it is evident 
from her manuscripts, that she had a sort of presentiment, 
that her life would be a short one, and, that it was her 
grand aim, as she expresses it, “to be deeply impressed 
with the vanity and unsatisfactory nature of all earthl 
things; to have realizing views of eternity; to look steadily 
to the near approach of death; and to hold converse with 
heaven.” 
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Age 11 years. (Spring of 1820.) Note to her Mother, written 
when Margaret was left at home in the evening, and before 
she retired to rest. 


My Dear MOTHER, 

After you had gone, Lucy stopped till a quarter past 
seven and then went home by herself. I then put all the 
things away, which took me a great deal of time: and then I 
got the Horse shoe, and worked with it till a quarter past 
eight. And now, my dear mother, I will tell you something 
I thought of telling you a long time. 

When I was at Ockbrook, I thought very much about 
Uncle Samuel’s sermons, that upon Demas, particularly; 
and oh, my dear mother, I am afraid I shall be like Demas. 
I often think how shocking it would be to go to hell. I 
can’t bear the thought of it; and I think sometimes, suppose 
I was to die, where should I go to? But, my dear mother, 
I will pray to God. He will hear my prayers. If I pray 
to him through Jesus Christ, he will hear me. ‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you.’ But I must do it earnestly. Oh! mother pray for 
me: and I will pray earnestly, with God’s grace, that he 
will take me to heaven when I die. I wish we had Uncle 
Samuel here; he always preaches such nice sermons. And 
oh! that I may not be like Simon and Demas! Good night. 
I hope you will give me a reward ticket ! M.@ 


Come and kiss me when you go to bed. Don’t let any 
_ body see this. 


* * * * * 


Age 12. (Private thoughts.) 


August Ist 1821. I have been writing in my pocket- 
book, that my birthday would be on the 22nd of October, 
and that I should be thirteen. I think it very foolish, as 
I don’t know what may happen before that time. Wish 
I had not written it. I have been reading the first part of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ I think nothing but the fear of hell would 
make me religious. I cannot bear the thought of going 
into everlasting torments. But alas! if nothing but the fear 
of hell would make me religious, I fear I shall never get to 
heaven. But if I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 1 shall 
be saved. Oh! Lord increase my faith ! 

* * * * * 
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_ Her confirmation took place in the month of September, 
shortly after her return home. She requested that she 
might receive the Sacrament afterwards, but her mother 
considered her too young. (With reference to her con- 
firmation, the following extract may be of interest as showing 
how the Church and people have improved in the last 
100 years.) 


_ When I survey the sins of my past life, I feel almost 
inclined to despair, particularly when I look at the many 
advantages which I possess of which others are destitute. 
I feel exceedingly grieved at my behaviour on being con- 
firmed. Instead of thinking of what I was about I was 
laughing and talking, and, I can’t bear to think of it. The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 


(To this her father writes a note): 


It is no justification of the conduct here lamented, and 
yet it deserves to be noted, that the great majority of the 
young persons who are brought to be confirmed, are either 
totally ignorant, or else regardless, of the intention of that 
solemn rite; and that the irreverence and levity of the 
many, has a dissipating and injurious effect, on the few 
who have been instructed in the nature of the ordinance, 
and are seriously disposed to avail themselves of its benefit. 
That this was my daughter’s case is evident. 


* * * * * 


Age 14. One prayer of many written by her, for her own 
use. 


O Lord God, we beseech thee to look down upon us 
in mercy at this time, and grant us to pray. Give us true 
humility of spirit in waiting upon Thee. Lord we are 
guilty, helpless, creatures; we are unable to do anything 
for ourselves; and there is no health in us. We have 
grievously sinned against Thee, and are not worthy to be 
called Thy children. Thou hast bestowed upon us numerous 
mercies—Thou hast given us health and friends, while 
many are in want of every temporal blessing. But above 
all, Thou hast given us Thy blessed word, and Ministers 
to explain it tous. In it we may learn Thy mercy in sending 
Thy only Son into the world to die for sinners, of whom 
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we are the chief. Yet O Lord, how sad are our returns for 
all these mercies! How little have we thought of Thee, 
and how often have we broken Thy holy law! O Lord, it 
is Thy mercy that we are not consumed. Thou mightest 
justly have punished us for our manifold provocations, but 
Thou hast in merey spared us, and we are yet in the land 
of the living, to sing Thy praises. How great are Thy 
mercies to us! O teach us to reflect upon them more and 
more. O Lord hast Thou not promised that they who seek 
Thee early shall find Thee? O Lord we seek, do Thou 
be found of us; we knock, do Thou open unto us. Send 
us not empty away, but graciously receive us, and be 
merciful unto us, for Thy dear son’s sake. Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners; may we be pardoned 
and accepted through Him. And forasmuch as without 
Thy gracious help, we should utterly perish; pour down 
upon us abundantly the graces of Thy Holy Spirit, to enable 
us to serve Thee right. Make us useful characters in the 
age in which we live. May we strive more and more to live 
as those who expect to die daily. May the world take less 
hold of our hearts, that we may be prepared for our last 
great change; and grant, O Lord, that whenever it may come 
upon us we may be found watching, that so after glorifying 
Thee here by a life spent in Thy service, we may be received 
into Thy heavenly kingdom, there together to sing Thy 
praises for ever and ever. Grant these blessings, O Lord 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, our only Lord and Saviour. 
Our Father etc. 
The Blessing etc. 


LETTERS. 
BRAFFERTON, 
July 9th, 1824. 
My pEAR Moruer, 


I received your letter yesterday afternoon in the 
midst of the bustle and hurry of the school-feast. I am 
much obliged to you for it. 

We could not have had a finer day for the school-feast 
than yesterday and all went off very well, though both my 
uncle and aunt are very glad that it is over. There must 
have been nearly ninety children present. They came at 
three, and played about in the garden till five, when they 
had tea on the gravel before the house. After tea, there 
were continued scramblings for ginger-bread, nuts, comfits, 
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&c., firing of cannon, games of all kinds—blowing bubbles— 
every device you can imagine. 

You may be sure my uncle took an active part in their 
sports. The children also were highly delighted. William, 
Ann Elizabeth, and Samuel, were foremost in everything. 
It really is astonishing to see the behaviour of national 
children, so different from all others. In the midst of their 
wildest sports and greatest merriment, they were called to 
order in a moment by their master, and stood ready to do 
whatever he might bid them. I will endeavour to give you 
some idea how I spend my time. I contrive to get out into 
the garden a little before breakfast; then, from nine o’clock 
till twelve I either copy my sermons, or read. From twelve 
till two (dinner time) I walk with my uncle and the children, 
and there are some delightful walks here; we wander about, 
gathering flowers, &c. till summoned home by the dinner 
bell. 

After dinner, I play at chess, and practise my music; 
sometimes walk till a quarter past five (teatime). After 
tea, I read, or walk, with my uncle till eight. From soon 
after eight till nine (prayer time) I walk up and down the 
garden; sometimes reading. This is my favourite time; 
then immediately after prayers we have supper, (gooseberry 
pie and milk) and I generally get to bed at ten. Now I 
hope you will consider to let me stay as much longer as 
possible, that I may continue these delightful enjoyments. 
I am quite delighted with the country. Nobody who does 
not know its sweets, can have an adequate idea of my enjoy- 
ment; to wander about in the woods or on the common 
surrounded with odoriferous plants and flowers of every 
description. Oh! it is really exquisite. 


BRAFFERTON, 
July 19th, 1824. 
My pEAR MoTHER, 

Many thanks for your letter, and the intelligence it 
contains, save that respecting my leaving this charming 
place. My aunt and I often stand in astonishment at the 
top of the garden, admiring its great beauty; there is such 
a rich profusion of flowers of every kind in it, that one is 
never tired of looking on it: and then the country—but I 
must refrain. I had a very, very hard working-day on 
Saturday; we have got the hay into pike, without a drop 
of rain. My aunt was quite afraid I should overdo myself, 
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for I never ceased working the whole day; but I am no 
worse, save that my back is all red and blistered with the 
burning sun; that my neck is if possible, several degrees 
browner, and that yesterday, I was stiff and sore and aching 
all over me. The village is in a shocking state with the 
riot of the feast: ; 
A Dieu my dear mother, till we meet. 
Your affectionate, 
MARGARET GRAY. 


HARROGATE, 
August 23rd, 1824. 


My pEAR Moruer, 

It is about two months since I was quietly settled at 
home; and then all this time spent without the society of 
any one of our own little family circle. It seems very 
strange to me, as it has never been the case before, for so 
long a time. I quite long to see you all again. And I am 
happy to tell you, that I do not think it will be very long 
before I shall have my wishes gratified, as Miss Russell 
thinks we shall most likely return Tuesday or Wednesday 
week, but she has not quite fixed. I do not mean that I 
am dissatisfied at having to stay here, because I enjoy myself 
very much; but still I feel, that however any other situation 
may delight one for a time, ‘There’s no place like home ’ 
for a continuance. I think my dear mother, that experience 
will make me as attached to home, and as unwilling to leave 
it as you are. All this time, my bodily health has never 
been better. Surely I have reason to exclaim, “my cup 
runneth over with blessings!’ and to ask, ‘what shall I 
render unto the Lord for all His benefits 2? That beautiful 
Psalm is applicable to my cage—‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits: who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction; who crowneth Thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle’s.’ 

* * * * * 


Written in her pocket-book for 1825. 


This year thou mayst die. Work while it is called 
to-day. The night is far spent, redeem the time. Let all 
things be done decently and in order. Walk circum- 
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spectly . -_- all things are lawful, but all are not expedient 
; abstain from all appearance of evil. Prove all things 
—give up all thou art, and all thou hast, to God. 


* * * * * 


Private thoughts. 

April 9, 1825. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness. How true is 
that saying of the wise man! To all outward observers, 
Margaret G. . . . appears full of gaiety, life and animation 

. She is never heard to express a word of discontent or 
unhappiness; not even does she give way by a sigh to the 
feelings of her heart; all appears calm, serene and undis- 
turbed, would that it were a reality. Ah! no, for the last 
few months she has never had a moments real happiness. 
Once there was a time, when all was bright within, as well 
as without; but that time has long since gone by, and nought 
remains but an empty void. Ask not the reason of this 
change . . . she herself is but imperfectly acquainted with 
it. One there is who knows all. May he shew her the 
disease and graciously make known to her the cure. 


* * * * * 


1825 Sep: Two or three days before the commencement 
of the Musical Festival her grandfather observed her mind 
to be so much absorbed with that topic, that she appeared 
to give little attention to some friendly admonitions of 
Mr: Pearson’s on the improvement of time; and the danger 
of habitually giving way to trifling indulgences. Her grand- 
father, therefore addressed to her from Brafferton, a note 
of caution and warning, against being carried away from 
the life and spirit of practical religion. The following is 
her answer: 


My VERY DEAR GRANDFATHER, 
As you have shown such Christian and paternal 
kindness towards one so unworthy of it, I cannot refrain 
from giving you a few lines, to thank you in the best manner 
I am able, for your friendly warnings and advice. With 
regard to my reception of the instructions of Mr Pearson, I 
think you have rather mistaken apparent levity of manner, 
for real inconsideration. I trust I can honestly say, I did 
receive his advice with attention, and endeavour to profit 
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by it. At the same time I have to lament a sad thought- 
lessness and frivolity, which, alas! seems to grow upon me. 
I would not charge it upon my youth, but upon my own 
foolish vain heart, which I have too much suffered to follow 
it’s own desires and imaginations. I am obliged to confess 
that too great love for music* is one of my besetting sins. 
I fear my attachment to it, has led me to leave it unchecked. 
I can truly say, speaking for my real benefit, I shall rejoice 
when the Festival is over. I can only pray God to keep 
me by his Grace, from being tainted by the evil of it. May 
He who has in mercy shewn me my danger, dispose me 
by His Holy Spirit to return to Him in Faith and prayer; 
and may He ever keep me in the right way. I know that 
my dear grandfather will receive these hasty lines as the 
real expressions of my heart: and forgive if in any matter 
I have written rashly or improperly. I can sincerely say, 
I desire to be the Lord’s. May He strengthen my desires, 
and increase them more and more by His Holy Spirit. 

I trust you will more particularly remember, in your 
supplications at the Throne of Grace, 

Your ever dutiful and 
Very affectionate grand-daughter 
MARGARET GRayY. 


These conversations referred to were with my friend 
the late Mr. Pearson of Golden Square, which he had with 
her on the value of time, and the duty of redeeming it. 
Mr. Pearson kindly made her a present of a set of tables, 
for the registry of the employment of her hours. The 
following is the title of the work: 


‘Biométre ou Mémorial Horaire, servant a indiquer le 
nombre des heures données par jour & chacune des divisions. 
Par M.A. Jullien, de Paris, Auteur de 1’Essai sur Vemploi 
du Temps.’ 


She began to make use of it on January Ist of the present 
year (1826). The entry ‘malade’ appears on the 12th 
and three following days; after which illness put an entire 
stop to her entries. 


* Margaret was totally without any natural ear for music. Her 
taste for it was acquired by practice. It is due to her to say that 
she rarely devoted more than an hour in the day to this favourite 
pursuit. 
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It must not be supposed that Margaret was now for the 
first time turning her attention to the arrangement and 
improvement of her time. She had for some years, laid 
down her plans in writing, though not with the extreme 
minuteness which would be necessary for the purpose of 
Jullien’s Table. She modified these plans according to 
seasons and circumstances; and the following is that which 
she had drawn up for the Winter, 1825-6: 


WINTER, 1825-6. 
Plan for the employment of time. 


Monday. Prayers a quarter before eight. Breakfast at a 
quarter past eight. Read Psalms etc. At half past 
nine go to Mrs. L.* until one. Walk until half past 
two, if fine (if not read and work). Read till dinner- 
time (quarter before four). Music from five until 
tea-time (quarter past six). In the evening music 
working and reading. 

Tuesday. Read Psalms etc. Italian till eleven. Music 
and reading until one. Walk till half past two. 
Read till dinner-time. Music from five to tea-time. 
Evening as usual. 

Wednesday. Dr. C.t from a quarter past nine till ten. 
Read Psalms etc. From half past ten till twelve, 
Mrs. L. Read till one, and from half-past two till 
dinner-time. Music after dinner, Church at seven. 
From eight, reading and working as usual. 

Thursday. Psalms etc. Italian, Music. Read and work 
till one. Tracts. Walk. Read from half-past two 
until dinner-time. Music from five to tea-time. 
Evening as usual. 

Friday. Psalms etc. Mrs L. from half-past nine till one. 
Walk till half-past two. Read till dinner. Music as 
usual; after tea read and work. 

Saturday. Read Psalms etc. Dr. C. from a quarter before 
ten to half-past. Italian. Miss D.{ from eleven till 
twelve. Italian till one or half-past. Walk till half- 
past two. Read. After dinner, music. Evening as 
before. 


* French, Italian and Drawing. + Music. 
t Collecting for Church Missionary Society. 
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Plans for reading at present : 


Historical 


An hour in a morning, read Prideaux’ ‘ Connections ’ to 
myself. 


Intellectual 


In an evening, and at other times when practicable, read 
Watt’s ‘ Improvement ’ to my mother. 
bg For miscellaneous reading, Jowett’s ‘Researches in Syria.’ 

And in religion, Chalmers, and Thomas A. Kempis, 
(French). 

For ornamental reading, one has always both time and 
inclination. 

Practise Music at least one hour a day. 

Singing about half an hour. 


* * * * * 


Besides which she had prescribed hours for private medi- 
tation and devotion. 

On the evening of the 12th January she complained of giddi- 
ness in the head, and there appeared symptoms of fever; 
but as feverish colds were much stirring, we concluded it 
nothing serious. On Sunday, the 13th, though symptoms 
of indisposition were still hanging about her, she twice 
went to church. Tuesday, the 17th, was the last day of her 
being out of doors. The feverish symptoms gradually 
increased. On Wednesday advice was called in, and medi- 
cines prescribed. The female servant who was with her 
on her first taking the medicine, said: ‘I don’t know, Miss 
Gray, what we should do if we were to lose you’. Margaret 
answered ‘why, I’m not particularly anxious to live, if 
it should be your loss, I hope it would be my gain.’ 

From Friday, the 20th, she was confined to her bed, and 
the complaint ultimately proved to be inflammation of the 
brain. Stillness and quiet were strictly enjoined by her 
medical attendants. 

The night of the 21st was one of extreme restlessness 
owing to fever. She desired one of her attendants to read 
to her the passage in Deuteronomy, ‘In the morning thou 
shalt say, Would God it were evening, and at evening thou 
shalt say, would God it were morning ’—which was doubt- 
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less too accurate a description of her feelings under the 
disorder. She one day requested that, as she could not 
bear to listen to a prayer, her mother would kneel down 
and pray in silence by the bed-side adding, ‘I should like 
to know that you are praying for me’. 

After her mother had complied with her request, Margaret 
said, ‘ Now I hope my dear mother, you’ve not been praying 
for my recovery ’. Her mother said she had not. Margaret 
added, she wished to leave every thing in the hands of God. 
On another occasion, when her mother was absent, she said 
“‘T have led a very happy life; I’ve had a kind father and 
mother, and I love them both very dearly; but there is One 
whom I love far better.’ Though she overwhelmed her 
mother, myself, and her brother, with the tenderest ex- 
pressions of warm affection, she expressed no regret at 
leaving us, but only a fear lest we should be afflicted at the 
loss of her. 

She sometimes said, she should see her aunt Lucy, that 
her aunt Margaret, (after whose health she often inquired) 
was going too; and that her grandfather and grandmother 
would soon follow. On the 31st, (the day she died) I was 
told she was sensible, and went into her room; but she 
did not appear to know me. About eleven, I again looked 
in, and found her apparently collected. I said, shall I tell 
you a hymn which was sung at Mr. Graham’s on Sunday ? 
She said, yes. I said it was, 


‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In the believers’ ears.’ 


I stopped; she proceeded slowly, and in a faint whisper, 
to prompt me with the words of the next two lines; and I 
repeated after her, 


‘It soothes his sorrow, heals his wounds 
And drives away his fear.’ 


At the last two lines, she lifted up to heaven those eyes, 
which I then beheld for the last time. I wrote a note to 
my father, to apprize him of the change which must shortly 
take place. The following note, which he had written before 
mine arrived, announced to us the event of my sister’s 


death: 
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My par Mary, 

Our beloved Margaret Hey is departed into bliss! 
This has just taken place. After taking some breakfast, — 
she wished to go to sleep, which she did in a bed in the 
study. She slept awhile, but soon awoke, and after one 
or two coherent expressions, (one of which was regret at 
hearing so poor an account of your Margaret) she became 
a little wandering and convulsed, afterwards gradually sank 

away, and, blessed be God ! had a most gentle dismission. 

Yours in true affection, 
Wo. Gray. 


Tuesday, near 12. 


P.S. Blessed be God for the account of your dear Mar- 
garet just received from Jonathan. 


* * * * xc 


My dear sister, who was in her 44th year, for several 
months before her death, laboured under a confirmed 
consumption. She had as my daughter’s sponsor at 
Baptism, promised that she should be ‘Christ’s faithful 
soldier and servant’; and prayed that she ‘might so pass 
the waves of this troublesome world, as finally to come to 
the land of everlasting life’. And now, she was no sooner 
apprized of our Margaret’s approaching dissolution, than 
her own spirit took it’s happy flight, and was ready to 
‘receive’ and welcome that of my daughter, ‘into ever- 
lasting habitations.’ 

At a quarter past eleven the next morning, the sinking of 
the pulse, and slowness and difficulty of respiration showed 
that all would soon be over. Her countenance had the 
appearance of that of a person in an easy, quiet sleep. In 
another minute she had breathed her last; the pulse had 
ceased, and the hand of death was impressed on every 
feature. 

Thus at the age of seventeen years, three months and 
ten days, died Margaret Gray; happy in life, serene in death, 
and blessed in eternity. On February 7th, the remains of 
the two Margarets were interred in the same grave. 
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JONATHAN. 


A few extracts from letters written by Jonathan on his 
exile from home, work, and interests, by order of his doctors. 


East Curr Pace, 
St. Leonarps, 
Nov. 21st, 1837. 
WILLIAM Broprick Esq., 
Messrs BELL AND Co., 
Bow CHuurcH Yarp, Lonpon. 


My pEAR Bropricx, 

I think you will expect some account of our pro- 
ceedings. We came from London to Tunbridge Wells the 
first day and were very comfortable at the Sussex Hotel. 
Next day we came forward to Hastings. My wife had a 
very long hunt up and down Hastings and St Leonards 
and the intervening houses in St Mary’s, and could find 
nothing satisfactory! (1) It was essential for me to be 
on a dead level, so as to walk out. (2) But the houses on 
the level, being those facing the sea, are generally large 
and expensive, and therefore unsuitable. The House we 
took for a week is one of 2 houses in St Mary’s, half way 
between St Mary’s Chapel and St Leonards’ Church fronting 
the sea; with no protection north and east. It belongs to 
Mr Duke, attorney, son of ye surgeon, the radical Mayor 
of Hastings. It is new and smartly furnished, with french 
cloth, piano and his library. They charge 4 guineas per 
week. We desired him to be written to, to ask the terms 
for 3 months, but the very first night we were almost starved, 
the house is a papery building, thro’ which particularly the 
lodging rooms, the wind whistles. Nevertheless there are 
double doors in front of the house, and double windows to 
the dining room which keep it warm. Against the second 
night my wife had bought and put up a thick curtain to 
the lodging room window, and supplied the want of a bed 
curtain by a shawl. For three mornings there was thick 
ice between us and the sea. Yesterday the weather being 
mild, the house became suddenly as warm as it had been 
cold. Thermometer in lodging room which, with a great 
fire had stood at 52, rose to 58 without any fire. Mr Duke, 
our landlord, having let us the lodgings at 3 gns } per week 
for 3 months, his duenna wrote to tell him we demurred 
on account of the cold. He wrote in answer, ‘I suppose 
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Savary (a rival Surgeon) has been at his old tricks, and 
made them believe my house is colder than Hastings’. 
We have decided to take this place on for 4 weeks from 
the entry, and to remove to a warmer scite (sic) if we find 
one eligible . . . Mr Widdrington of Torquay is now the 
prop of St Leonards’ Church. He is ranked Evengelical, 
and has hymns compiled by Mr. Sibthorpe. He is a flowery 
and rather shallow preacher. 

The Queen Dowager lives in three houses in the next row 
to us. We have no right to be considered, any more than 
she, in St Leonards; as the Gateway proves; but for post 
office purposes we are in that delivery, and I will thank 
you to write a line to Mr Barker, News Agent, Fleet Street 
to say I will thank him instead of addressing my ‘ Evening 
Mail’ to Post Office Hastings (which loses half a day) to 
address to it as top of this letter. 

When you see my nephew (Hey, the Pot-he-carry) pray 
tell him I have nothing particular to report as to my state 
of health. There was a considerable increase of cough and 
expectoration the day I left London, which I attributed 
to fresh cold operating on the old viscid coating. It has 
gradually diminished. My wife wanted me to send for 
Mr. Duke, but I did not like to make a beginning; as Dr C. 
said mine was not a case for medicine; and that there is 
still fluid and lymph to be absorbed, when this is done, the 
lung will have a better chance to recover its lost action. 
If my nephew has any hints, will thank him to write. Does 
he know his brother William Hey is a candidate for Head- 
Master of St. Peter’s School York? I hear and fear he 
will lose. 

My Wife desires love to you and yours, 

I am my dr B. 
Yours sincerely Jona: Gray. 


St. Lronarps, 
Dec. 7, 1877. 


It has given me much pleasure to hear this morning of 
my nephew W. Hey having succeeded to the Headmaster- 
ship of St Peter’s School. I hope it will prove advantageous 
to the Institution as well as to himself. He is the eldest 
son of my late sister, and the image of his mother. 
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To his son William, who had married Lucy Lumley in 1830. 


Now. 8, 1837. 

My prEAR WILLIAM, 

I most cordially assent to my resignation of the 
Philosophical Society, and I hope you’ll carry it into effect 
before the Xmas subscriptions and accounts are collected. 

If I did not persuade myself that your own good sense 
has already suggested to you the necessity of a constant 
attention to the desk, I should have felt it a duty to urge 
it very anxiously. During the whole period of W. Gray 
senr: and Thorpe, both were punctual to a nine hours 
attendance; and this they considered not merely for the 
transaction of business, but that they ought to be in the way 
of customers who might call. In case of their absence, the 
probable time was specified to a clerk and place whither 
gone. 

In 1801 on my admission as a partner, a desk was fixed 
against the fire window, and my father took care I should 
never flinch from the 9 hours a day; nay, he often kept me 
and the clerks much beyond the time of 8, and seemed to 
have a pleasure in so doing. The effect became manifest 
on my conduct; for tho’ I had been a most lazy clerk, I 
became of necessity, a working partner. As the entries in 
the Day Books from 1801 to 1805 testify, In that year my 
Father suddenly retired from business, an event which 
almost drove me to despair; I poured out my apprehensions 
to old Mr. Tennyson, telling him that Mr Thorpe was un- 
intelligible to country people, that my Father was our 
staff: that I had never read and was ignorant of abstruse 
points, and that at my age of only 26, I feared I should 
not be confided in and the business would go. He gave 
me great encouragement and I very soon found that all 
my fears were groundless. By shouting to country people 
and making things plain to them, I found they liked me; 
and instead of the business diminishing, it increased so as 
to surprise my Father who had a very good opinion of his 
own capabilities of business. In fact I think I got through 
business in half the time he did, tho’ I was ignorant of 
‘Fearne on Contingent Remainders !’ 

If you look at the Day Books from 1806 for 6 or 8 years 
following, you will see the prodigious quantity of business 
done in conveyancing etc., by my self aided by Blanchard. 
I confess that when I have for the last few years looked 

18 
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into our Day Book and seen the scanty entries there in 
your name I have felt much pain and uneasiness. I would 
not wish to notice this in the way of censure, but from 
kindness and anxiety that you should make provision for 
the claims of a family. You cannot but have perceived that 
I have realized nothing, or next to it: having lived up to 
my income, considering that as I had only one child, the 
portion which my Father might leave to me would be 
sufficient for me to leave to him. 

I will only add, avoid a partnership and anything which 
in result may lead to one. It is my fixed and deliberate 
opinion that they are foolish in a pecuniary view and yet 
this is that on which they are undertaken. 

No professional man can monopolize a larger share of 
business than he himself can personally by his credit and 
talents draw together and can execute with clerical help. 
If when he perceives some business go from him into other 
channels because he cannot transact it, he goes to seek a 
partner, he forgets that the partner will also share the 
profits, and probably more of them than his labours and 
merits and contributions to the stock of personal credit 
and influence entitle him to. 

The weather has been foggy but fine and clear at noon. 
It is 2 o’clock p.m., no tidings yet of the water nymphs ! 
who must have had a smooth passage, as it has been dead 
calm for 3 days. 

I keep the house these frosty days. 

I remain dear William, 
Yours very affectionately, 
JONA: GRAY. 


Letter to William Gray from Archbishop Harcourt on news 
of Jonathan’s death. 


Dee. 12, 1837 
BISHOPTHORPE. 
DEAR Sir, 

I have received with the feelings of the sincerest and 
deepest concern the sad intelligence communicated in your 
note to me. The friendship I entertained for your son, 
founded on his excellent qualities of mind and heart, was, 
I can assure you, of no ordinary character. I esteemed and 
loved him, and his memory, during the short period of life 
which can now remain to myself, will be affectionately 
cherished. 
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But he is gone to his reward and tho’ we may lament for 
ourselves we ought to rejoice for him. 

Accept the expression of my heartfelt condolence in your 
paternal sorrow, under so afflicting a disposition, but to you 
I know it would be a mockery almost for me to say ‘It 
is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him best.’ 

Believe me with the truest esteem and regard, 
Ever yours, 
K. Exor. 


If the funeral be in York and my attendance on the 
occasion might be considered by the family as a mark of 
my high respect for my poor friend’s character and of my 
own personal attachment to him, I shall not hesitate to 
follow his remains to the grave, painful as the discharge 
of that duty must necessarily mean to myself. 


* * * * * 


He was buried in the burial ground of St. Mary-in-the- 
Castle, Hastings, and a monument was erected in York 
cemetery. 

Jonathan’s wife survived him for some years, dying 
suddeniy in 1849 (May 3rd), aged 63. She lived with 
her father-in-law, taking care of him and of her grand- 
children after the early death of Lucy Gray, her son’s first 
wife, in 1838. One of these, Margaret Gray, who was fifteen 
years old when Mary died, writes thus of her: 


“How shall I describe her? She was of middle height, 
with beautiful upright figure, always very carefully dressed, 
as [ remember her always in black. She wore a widow’s cap 
which after a year or two was exchanged for a lighter one. 
We thought her an old lady but she was only 52 when I 
first remember her. At her funeral Mr. Jowett gave a 
beautiful address on ‘The Elect Lady,’ (2 John 1). She is 
ever before me as the model of a Christian gentlewoman. 
She had a strong reserved nature, but would unbend to us 
children in the most delightful way, and always be ready 
to take an interest in our games and occupations. She was 
a woman of few words, but she left an impression which has 
lasted all my life.” 
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WILLIAM GRAY. 


Mr. Gray left a little MS. book in which in his later 
days he wrote his religious musings and some brief notes 
on family affairs, from which the threads of the story can 
be gathered together. 


*“* 1836. As a recent addition to our family blessings, I 
may add that of three great grand children, (Charles, 
Margaret and Lumley Gray) and my gratification at seeing 
their mother exceeding our utmost hopes in point of genuine 
piety and domestic excellence.” 


(Jonathan and Mary had probably come to live in the 
large house with Mr. Gray after the marriage of Jonathan’s 
son William to Lucy Lumley in 1830. Mr. Gray had fre- 
quent visits from the grand-daughters at Brafferton.) 


“The only social privation I have to notice lately is 
the death of my very old friend George Tennyson Esq 
which took place during last summer. He was a year and 
a quarter older than myself and our acquaintance and 
intercourse was kept up for about 80 years, having com- 
menced at a Dame’s School in our infancy. The last 60 of 
these years have witnessed a serious desire on my part to 
promote the spiritual welfare of himself and his family.” 


This letter from W. Gray to Mr. Tennyson has been 
preserved. 


YORK, 
GEORGE TENNYSON Esa. 2 Jany. 1833. 
Bayons Manor 
Market Rasen. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

With your very welcome letter of yesterday before 
me, I sit down to write however briefly, in reply; and am 
thankful, through the kindness of our heavenly Father, to 
echo back your account of comparatively good health and 
strength. I hope we are spared to enable us during our 
few remaining moments to press on with more diligence 
to make our calling and election sure: and that we belong 
to the class described by St. Paul (Romans 12 v. 16 etc.) 
and congratulated by him on the nearer prospect of eternal 
salvation. 


* * * * * 


WORKING MEN’8 
COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, 


WILLIAM GRAY, AGED 79, 


FROM A PORTRAIT BY JOHN PARTRIDGE, 
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I sincerely condole with you on this new family affliction 
in the case of your grandson. But this world is not to be 
our rest! ... 

I am far from congratulating you on your Son’s election 
for Lambeth in particular though glad that he has got into 
Parliament. I fear that to obtain that preference, he either 
has imbibed more radical views than I imputed to him, or 
that he will be tempted to assume such to please his new 
constituents. Especially, if I mistake not (but my memory 
may fail me) he is humouring their wish for election by 
ballot; in my mind the disgrace of an English elector, and 
the parent of depravity & dissimulation. I shall be glad 
to find him continue with the reasonable Whigs; and I 
cannot but hope that the extravagance and unprincipleness 
of several of the new characters who are brought into Parlia- 
ment will occasion a coalition between the respectable 
members of each Party, in order to prevent their excesses. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot but still accord in 
the reform, dangerous as it is in some respects, . . . viewing 
it as a great moral improvement, correcting the system of 
corruption & profligacy which disgraced our elections, & 
bringing that part of our Constitution nearer to its proper 
standard. 

But God alone can overrule the whole ‘to the safety 
honour & welfare of our Sovereign & his dominions’. To 
Him may we look in the very critical & I may say awful 
state of public affairs: indicating not only to this country 
but the world at large some great & overwhelming change. 
I sometimes am selfish enough to hope that I may slip 
away before it takes place; but the true spirit is, an ac- 
quiescence in the Divine Will whether for enjoying or 
suffering as to this present life; and that I hope I can say 
is my prevailing wish. 

Yours my dear friend ever most attachedly, 
Wo. Gray. 


1836 May 12. My Sister-in-law Mrs Clark died at the 
age of 81. Hers was anything but a life of spiritual peace 
and comfort. The whole history of herself and her family 
so marked with the evil consequences arising from being 
yoked unequally with unbelievers, that it might have been 
the subject of a religious novel. Yet during her widowhood 
of some years I have reason to hope that the good im- 
pression which appeared to characterise her early days 
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amongst us, were considerably revived and that though 
nearly destitute of edifying religious intercourse, she died 
in the faith and love of her Saviour. 

1836 July 19. I cannot omit recording the following 
remarkable proof of the kindness of my Heavenly Father, 
applying indeed, solely to my secular concerns, but illus- 
trating his Covenant and blessing as I hope I may regard 
it, upon my basket and my store. I lately received for 
the first time, the particulars of my purchase and sales of 
stock in the funds during the last 36 years. I had an idea 
that these had, upon the whole been profitable, but not 
nearly to the amount now ascertained. The sales during 
that period were 8 in number and notwithstanding the 
continual fluctuations in that line, were every one profit- 
able, the aggregate amount of the gain no less than £3118! 
I placed my money there without any view to profit, and 
merely for convenience, but it has pleased God to order 
matters! May I be thankful to him as I ought, and may he 
indeed give his blessing to the use and application of this 
his gracious boon ! 

1837 Dec 11. This day died in his 59th year my dear 
first born son Jonathan at Hastings, and to be buried there. 
He had been on his autumnal tour in Scotland and Ireland 
chiefly the latter, not refreshed and improved as formerly, 
but continuing to labour under an affection of the lung. 
He went first to Scarborough and afterwards to London. 
There he consulted an eminent physician, who accorded his 
opinion that with care his life might be continued for some 
years. His departure therefore was the more awful as 
being so little expected. He had removed to Hastings for 
the winter, and after a short stay there being confined to 
his bed by a slight cold, and while his wife was reading to 
him in a religious book, he had a sudden attack in the lungs 
and expired in a few minutes. His widow is to reside with 
me; May this unlooked-for family event be sanctified to 
the spiritual improvement of us both and prepare the 
survivors for increasing watchfulness faith and prayer so 
that all may be found Christ’s at his coming. 

1838 Today I enter on my 88th year, an awful crisis 
this surely! My eldest son an important member of my 
family and of Society, recently conveyed to his eternal 
home; my dear grand-daughter-in-law at the next house 
not quite 26, hurried on by consumptive weakness to the 
verge of death after 8 years of apparently temporal enjoy- 
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ment with three fine children about to be torn from her 
husband and family; Myself ebbing and flowing between 
health and disease ! 

May 10, My dear grand-daughter-in-law Lucy Gray 
died: and surely if we set aside the bereavement which her 
afflicted husband specially, and all of us, have to bewail, 
there never has been a stronger case for spiritual rejoicing. 
‘ Blessed are those that die in the Lord.’ Attached by 
powerful earthly ties to a beloved husband and children, 
with keen sensibilities and quickness of perception, yet all 
this by the grace of God (vouchsafed, no doubt, after much 
prayer and struggle) she appeared to have clearly sur- 
mounted, so as to have an entire resignation to the divine 
will. 

1839. After all the vicissitudes recorded here, especially 
our recent family breaks, my life is protracted till my 
entrance this day on my 89th year. What long suffering 
on God’s part! What daily sinful omission or commissions 
on mine! But he is faithful to his engagements with that 
son in whom (alone) ‘He is well pleased.’ To that son 
in whom all my salvation and towards whom, notwith- 
standing all my aberrations, is, I trust, all my desire. 

Through grace, I would now be waiting with increased 
daily expectation, all my appointed time till my change 
come. 


W. J., in his Memoir previously mentioned, presents the 
following picture of the last days of William Gray :— 


“It will afford some idea how happy the aged Christian 
can be, if I extract a passage from a letter written to me 
by one who had recently by marriage become his grand- 
daughter. She wrote on May 16th 1843; when Mr. Gray 
had just entered his ninety-third year: 

‘But old Mr. Gray, my grandfather! what a beautiful 
and excellent old man he is! I looked at him with a gort 
of reverential wonder. He is remarkably well, enjoys his 
food, enjoys the company and conversation of his friends; 
indeed, he appeared to me to enjoy everything about him, 
and to enter into the enjoyments of others, as if he were 
just beginning life with us. And yet he often speaks as if 
his mind were filled with heavenly thoughts. He went to 
church twice on sunday; a sedan is his carriage, and he says 
he has little fatigue in going: and then, he added, ‘I have 


not.” He repeats his hymns to little Margaret Gray, his 
great grand-daughter, by way of keeping them up.’ ” 


In the course of the spring of 1845, being conscious of 
increasing weakness, and having his two sons with him, 
he took that opportunity of describing what he judged to 
be his spiritual state. Considering all the circumstances, 
it may be regarded as his dying testimony. 
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happy thoughts by the way, or it is my own fault if I have 


He said: “ You know it is not at all likely that I shall 
again see you both here together, before I die; and I should 
like you, my two clerical sons, to know that I have no joy 
in the prospect of the future. I have no Joy in believing, — 
but I have perfect peace. That verse of St Paul’s entirely 
expresses my feelings: “ The Peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through ) 
Jesus Christ.” | 

| 
j 
1 


After this, before the five months during which he kept his 
bed, he often dwelt on the text quoted above, as also when 
afterwards confined to his bed. 

The Rev. Mr. Camidge remarked in his funeral sermon: 


“So long as health and strength were continued to him, 
no one was a more regular attendant at the Sanctuary, 
or a more devout communicant at the Lord’s Table. The 
last time we were privileged to look upon his venerable 
countenance, was within the walls of this church. The last 
time we were permitted to unite with him im an act of 
public devotion was in partaking of the emblems of his — 
dying Lord’s love.” 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 


I do not propose to carry on the incidents in the family 
or the history of the individual members thereof in days 
subsequent to the foregoing. 

It is true that the portraits of the stern yet Kindly- 
looking “ Grandson William ”’ and that of his pretty, gentle- 
faced second wife have looked on us for so long that I seem 
to know them well: yet I feel that their lives are too near — 
our own to be written about by one who knew them not. — 


Ee 
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Further, I set out to reveal the lives lived within this beauti- 
ful home from their own records, and the second William 
left no records but notebooks showing his close study of 
science, of astronomy (he had a 5-inch telescope in the 
garden and a sidereal instrument), of Hebrew, of topo- 
graphy, of archeology, of travel; above all, of his intense 
love of the Lake District, especially of Grasmere, where 
he rented a house for many years. 

His tall, impressive figure moving to and fro in York, 
with slightly bent head, engrossed in his own thoughts, 
is still remembered by some. On my coming into the House 
I soon perceived that both he and she had continued in the 
active philanthropic works their grandparents and parents 
had entered upon. They, too, have imposed their influence 
upon the House and its inhabitants. 

The story unfolded by these papers is only one of rather 
homely, simple lives, though full of interests and movement. 
Save for some local notoriety there is no glory to record, 
no share in national happenings in the limelight: but as the 
expression of personal and family life in the early days of 
the Evangelical revival of religious thought and activities, 
by people whose energies, material and spiritual, were 
entirely devoted to acting up to their fervent religious 
beliefs and sentiments, I believe the papers to be not only 
of human interest, but that they remind us that the world 
needs today some such revival of true evangelism and 
personal religion to heal its wounds, soften its rough edges, 
and bring to bear upon modern life and problems, whether 
national, international, economic, or industrial, that sympa- 
thetic understanding which alone can bring light and peace. 


THe END 
January 15, 1927. 


APPENDIX I 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1807 


A FEw extracts from the Poll Book of the County Election 
of 1807 will be of interest and show the difficulties in those 
days. 
County oF YorK 
The Poll 
for 
KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, 


Begun on Wednesday, May 20th, and finally 
closed on Friday, June 5th, 1807. 


Taken at the Castle of York, before 
RICHARD FOUNTAYNE WILSON, Esq; 
High Sheriff of the said County. 
Arranged from 


The Sheriff’s Poll Books, under the direction 
and inspection of the Under Sheriff. 


MR. JONATHAN GRAY. 


A Parliament having been called, to be holden at West- 
minster, on the 22nd day of June, 1807, the usual Writ 
directed to the Sheriff for the Election of Knights of the 
Shire, Citizens, and Burgesses, within the County, to be 
returned to serve in the new Parliament, was tested at 
Westminster, on the 30th day of April 1807, and on the 
4th day of May following, was delivered to the Under Sheriff. 
The same day Proclamation was made by the County Clerk, 
of a Special County Court to be holden at the Castle of 
York, on Wednesday the 20th day of May, 1807, for the 
Election of two Knights of the Shire. 

At a Meeting of the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders 
of the County of York, assembled at the Castle of York, 
on Wednesday the 13th day of May 1807, for the purpose of 
nominating proper persons to represent this County in 
Parliament: 
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The High Sheriff in the Chair, 


Resolved 
That William Wilberforce Esq; being proposed by Sir 
Robert D’Arcy Hildyard, Bart. and the motion seconded 
by Bacon Frank Esq; The Honourable Henry Lascelles, 
being proposed by John Bacon Sawrey Morritt, Esq; and 
the motion seconded by John Hardy Esq; and 

The Right Honourable Lord Milton, being proposed by 
Walter Fawkes Esq; and the motion seconded by Sir Francis 
Lindley Wood Bart;—as proper persons to be named 
Candidates at the ensuing Election, to represent the County 
of York in Parliament:—Upon a show of hands in favour 
of each of the Candidates, the majority appeared to be in 
favour of William Wilberforce Esq; and the Hon. Henry 
Lascelles. 

Resolved, on the motion of Hall Plumer Esq; seconded 
by Walter Fawkes, Esq; that the Thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the High Sheriff, for his correct and impartial 
conduct on this occasion. 

Ricuarp Fountayne WILson, Sheriff. 


On the day of Election, the business of the County Court 
was opened at the hustings in the Castle Yard, and the 
Candidates were proposed in the following order, viz:— 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, of Markington, Esq; 
By Sir Robert D’Arcy Hildyard, Bart, 
Seconded by Bacon Frank Esq; 

The Honourable HENRY LASCELLES 
By John Bacon Sawrey Morritt, Esq; 
Seconded by William Fenton Scott, Esq ; 

The Right Honourable LORD MILTON 


By Sir Francis Lindley Wood, Bart; 
Seconded by William Wrightson Esq ; 


Upon a show of hands, the High Sheriff declared the 
majority to be in favour of the Honourable Henry Lascelles, 
and the Right Honourable Lord Milton; whereupon a poll 
was demanded by Mr. Wilberforce, which commenced the 
same day, and continued fifteen days. 

In court the High Sheriff presided in person, or by his 
Under Sheriff, and the disputed Votes were determined by 
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the Sheriff’s Assessors, Samuel Heywood and John Bayley, 
Esquires, Serjeants at Law. : 

The poll was taken in the Castle Yard, at thirteen booths, 
amongst which the Wapentakes were apportioned according 
to a previous agreement between the Committees of the 
three Candidates. In the different booths, the Sheriff had 
a deputy to put the usual questions, and a Poll Clerk to 
record the votes; both of whom were sworn to take the poll; 
and in every booth each of the Candidates was allowed to 
have, in addition to his Cheque Clerk, an Agent to object 
to the doubtful Votes, and a Messenger to conduct the 
Voters objected to into Court, either to the Assessors, or 
to the Commissioners for administering the oaths. 

The poll was daily open from nine in the morning, to five 
in the evening, except on the first and last days. On the 
latter days the poll, when the number of objections to voted 
increased, the Sheriff, with his Assessors, continued sitting 
till eight in the evening; and those Freeholders whose right 
to vote was established, were allowed to poll in court. In 
this case, their votes were added to the numbers of the 
next day’s poll. 

On the fifteenth day, about two hours after the close of 
the poll, the High Sheriff declared William Wilberforce 
Esq; and the Right Honourable Lord Milton to be duly 
elected; after which the indentures of return were executed. 

Amongst the deputy Sheriffs presiding at the 13 Booths 
names familiar to readers of the diary occur:— 


West Riding. 

Ist Booth—Agbrig. 
William Iveson, of Hedon, Gent. 

2nd Booth—Ainsty and Claro. 
Robert Scott, of York, Gent. 

3rd Booth—Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross and Staincross. 
Samuel Hall, of Beverley, Gent. 

4th Booth—Morley. 
Richard Garland, of Hull, Gent. 

5th Booth—Skirack. 
Christopher Newstead, Gent. 

6th Booth—Staincliffe and Ewecross. 
Thomas Hugall, of Hull, Gent. 


7th Booth—Strafforth and Tickhill, 
Anthony Thorpe, of York, Gent. 
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North Riding. 
lst Booth—Allertonshire, Birdforth, Bulmer, Gilling 
East, and Gilling West. 
Thomas Paul, of Malton, Gent. 
2nd Booth—Halikeld, Hang East, Hang West, and 
Ryedale. 
Thomas Ewbank, of Malton, Gent. 
3rd Booth—Langbargh, Pickering Lythe, and Whitby 
Strand. 
William Powell, of Stokesley, Gent. 


East Riding. 


Ist Booth—Buckrose, Dickering, Howdenshire and 
Ouse and Derwent. 
James Iveson, of Hedon, Gent. 


2nd Booth—Harthill. 
John Lockwood, of Beverley, Gent. 


3rd Booth—Holderness. 
William Gray, of York, Gent. 


The book contains: 

The names of the freeholders with their places of resi- 
dence arranged in the respective Wapentakes and Towns 
where they resided. It also gives the Candidates for whom 
they voted. ‘‘The General Summary of the whole Poll ” 
gives the total number of persons who polled as 23,007. 


Mr Wilberforce had 11,177 votes 
Lord Milton had 11,177 votes 
Mr Lascelles had 10,989 


APPENDIX IT 


EXTRACTS FROM “THE HISTORY OF THE YORK 
LUNATIC ASYLUM,” BY JONATHAN GRAY* 


Iy the Preface to this book Jonathan Gray explains that 
although much had been written on the subject of the abuses 
in the Asylum, each publication had referred only to a 
limited part of the history of the institution, and that any 
person desirous of information respecting the history of the 
Asylum in general would need a more comprehensive 
account, which he proceeds to give. 


The York Lunatic Asylum originated in a public appeal 
signed by Archbishop Drummond and 24 gentlemen of the 
County of York on behalf of ‘ poor Lunatics in this exten- 
sive County, who have no other support but what a needy 
parent can bestow or a thrifty parish officer provide.’ 

At a meeting held on the 29th August 1772 a subscrip- 
tion list was opened for the erection of a suitable building 
for the reception of lunatics ‘ being either parish poor or 
belonging to distressed and indigent families ’. 

On the 20th September 1777 apartments were opened 
for the reception of 10 patients at 8/- per week each. There 
being no fund for the maintenance of patients it was deter- 
mined in 1784 that a limited number of ‘superior’ or 
‘opulent’ class should be admitted at a suitable rate of 
payment in order to create the means of relieving the 
necessitous. 

This plan was liable to abuses and required vigilance in 


its execution. 


* Published 1815; addressed to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
Mr. Milnes Gaskell in his book Passages in the History of the York 
Lunatic Asylum said he knew of only four copies of this book— 
one in the British Museum, one in the Hailstone Collection in the 
library of the Dean and Chapter at York, and two in private hands. 
He said it seemed to him clear that a wholesale destruction of books, 
pamphlets and papers relating to the events which led to the reform of 
the asylum had taken place. 
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Up to now the Physician, Dr. Hunter, had been Physician 
gratis, and had he remained so, the vigilance of the Com- 
mittee might have been a sufficient guard against abuses. 
But after opulent patients had gained admission, it was 
soon discovered that it would be highly unreasonable to 
expect from a Physician a gratuitous attendance on these 
who would in another place have been his own private 
patients. Dr. Hunter was therefore requested to do justice 
to his own interests by receiving from the friend of such 
patients, the reasonable emoluments of his profession. 

To what number the opulent class was originally ad- 
mitted does not appear. No doubt the Physician would be 
inclined to admit as many opulent patients as possible. 

After three or four years we cease to hear of any Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Hunter had not enjoyed for more than two years this 
privilege of taking fees when he requested the Governors 
to allow him a salary of £200 in lieu of fees. This was tried 
for a year when Dr. Hunter was requested ‘henceforth to 
receive such moderate and reasonable fees from the class 
of affluent patients as he was accustomed to receive hereto- 
fore. Apparently the Governors conceived that attendances 
on the poorer classes should be gratis.’ 

The Rev. W. Mason (Precentor of York), Dr. Burgh, 
Mr. Withers and others began to be alarmed at the growing 
influence of the Physicians over the proceedings of the 
Governors. 

They contended that parish paupers were the original 
objects of the charity. 

In 1788 Mr. Mason published his ‘ Animadversions on the 
present Governors of the York Lunatic Asylum.’ 

At the annual meeting held in August that year it was 
resolved that ‘the thanks of this court be given to Dr. 
Hunter for his great attention ... especially for his 
assiduous care and successful treatment of the patients 
and particularly at this time for the disinterestedness of his 
whole conduct from the first establishment of the Asylum 
to the present day.’ 

To Mr. Mason and his friends the charity is indebted for 
the fund called ‘ Lupton’s Fund,’ which was ‘ to be appro- 
priated solely for the maintenance of lunatic Parish Paupers 
and other indigent lunatics within the City, Ainsty and 


County of York.’ 
In 1791 a woman member of the Society of Friends was 
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placed in the Asylum; her family, residing at some con- 
siderable distance, requested some of their acquaintance 
to visit her. 

The visits of these friends were refused on the ground 
of the patient not being in a suitable state to be seen by 
strangers, and in a few weeks after her admission death 
put a period to her sufferings. 

This circumstance, related by Mr. Samuel Tuke* in his 
Description of the Retreat, is stated to have first suggested 
to the Quakers the propriety of attempting an establish- 
ment for persons of their own Society, which it was shortly 
afterwards determined to institute. 

In 1804 Dr. Hunter introduced into the Asylum as pupil 
with the approval of the Governors, a Dr. Best, who became 
sole Physician on the death of Dr. Hunter in 1809. 

There were then 188 patients in the Asylum. 

Dr. Best soon obtained absolute dominion; official visita- 
tion ceased, no person except Governors could enter the 
Asylum without his permission. 

In 1813 Mr. Samuel Tuke, in his book already mentioned, 
recommended for the insane ‘a more mild system of treat- 
ment than has been generally adopted.’ 

Dr. Best taking this to intend a reflection on his Asylum, 
attacked Mr. Tuke by a letter in the ‘ York Herald,’ and a 
newspaper controversy ensued to which Jonathan Gray, 
Dr. Best, Mr. Tuke and others contributed. 

In October 1813 a parish pauper, William Vicars, who 
had been sent by Mr. Higgins, a Magistrate of the West 
Riding, to the Asylum, returned in a state which indicated 
neglect; his health much impaired and suffering from the itch. 

Mr. Higgins stated the circumstances to Dr. Best inti- 
mating his intention to lay the case before the public. 
Dr. Best deprecated the publication, assuring Mr. Higgins 
that the circumstances should be investigated by the next 
Quarterly Court. 

A few days before the Court Mr. Higgins published this 
statement. His object was not only to call the general 
attention of the Governors to the case, but to draw the 
eyes of the public upon their proceedings. Many were 
convinced that the system of the institution was radicall 
bad, that the rich patients were attended to and the Physician 
benefited, but the poor were neglected. 


* The grandson of William Tuke, one of the founders of “The 
Retreat.” 
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The Quarterly Court held December 2nd 1813 was attended 
by 27 Governors, an unusual number. 

Mr. Higgins statement was read. 

A resolution was passed expressing the opinion that ‘the 
patient, William Vicars, had been treated with all possible 
care, attention and humanity.’ 

The proceedings proved that a fair investigation was not 
to be expected from the Governors. 

Mr. Higgins had collected some other cases and the Court 
of Governors met on December 10th 1813 to consider them. 
On that day Mr. Nicoll and twelve other persons went 
down to the Asylum at the hour of meeting and paid the 
requisite donations to become Governors. 

After some hesitation they were admitted to act and 
vote as Governors. 

Surprise and considerable indignation were expressed, 
but the impartial and dignified conduct of the Archbishop 
of York (Vernon Harcourt) contributed to restrain the 
meeting within the bounds of decorum. 

Mr. Nicoll proposed a Committee of investigation should 
be appointed. This was violently opposed, but the Arch- 
bishop declared himself so decidedly in favour that it was 
agreed to be adopted. 

Mr. Nicoll then proposed nine names for the Committee, 
including three of the new Governors. Mr. Alderman 
Wilson proposed a different list, and on a show of hands 
18 were for Mr. Nicoll’s list and 17 for Mr. Wilson’s. 

It was resolved that the cases now before the Court be 
referred to the Committee of nine persons, who shall in- 
vestigate the same and take down evidence in writing and 
report. 

The Committee to consist of — 

The Archbishop, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Brook, the Rey. 
J. Graham, Mr. Bland, Col. Lloyd, Mr. J. Gray, Mr. Ald. 
Wilson and Mr. Nicoll. 

At the Court held on 7th January 1814 the Committee 
reported upon cases of alleged neglect and those of Martha 
Kidd and Mr. Schorey were both found to be proved. 
Martha Kidd was removed from the Asylum on 4th October 
1812 because the directors of the Poor House at Pontefract 
where she belonged, thought she could be kept cheaper 
there. 

A detailed description of the condition of this patient 


was given on oath by several witnesses. 
19 
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The Governess of the Poor House at Pontefract, Margaret 
Beckwith, in describing Martha Kidd gave a picture of a 
human being lost in filth and wretchedness; ‘she was in a 
sore state,’ she said, ‘as she could be; it appeared as if 
she had not been washed for years and she could not have 
been so dirty if she had lain in a fish cart three weeks.’ 

Opinion of the Committee on this case ‘a gross neglect 
of cleanliness and of attention to the person is in full proof.’ 

The case of the Rev. Mr. Schorey was also considered 
proved and ‘that both towards himself and Mrs. Schorey 
some of the keepers had conducted themselves in a very 
reprehensible manner.’ 

The Rev. John B. Schorey was a curate who died in the 
Asylum December 1812. Mrs. Schorey said she observed 
him to be cruelly treated by the keepers, who used to push 
and kick him into the room to her. She found him dirty 
and used to wash him herself when she visited him. 

Other cases were found not to be proved. 

In 1813 July to December, and 1814 January to June 
the number of patients was 173 the deaths 33, nearly one 
fifth of the whole. 

The Committee’s Report as to amendment of Rules and 
Management was to be submitted to the Court of Governors 
to be held in April (1814). 

Before this date however two remarkable circumstances 
engaged the public attention. The one, the death of a 
pauper from Bishophill sent to the Asylum, and being 
lodged in the same compartment with three other lunatics, 
one of them violent, received mortal bruises and died. The 
Steward entered him in the book ‘died’ but the Rev. J. 
Graham procured an inquest and the Jury found the verdict 
‘that John Bardwell died of bruises given him by all or 
some or one of three other lunatics who were confined and 
slept in the same room.’ 

The other fact alluded to was published by Mr. Higgins 
in the York Herald of March. 

‘Visiting the Asylum,’ said Mr. Higgins, ‘I discovered 
to my great surprise that the house is yet in a shocki 
state. I discovered a number of secret cells in a state of 
filth horrible beyond description; in one of the cells was a 
chain with hand cufis affixed, fastened to a new board in the 
floor. These cells were occupied the last night by women, 
the most miserable objects I ever beheld. Upon enquiry 
I find that these cells were kept secret from the two Com- 
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mittees who were appointed to examine the state of the 
house ete:, and that they were informed as I was, before 
I discovered the door which led to these hidden cells, that 
they had seen the whole house. A special meeting of 
Governors being held about two hours after my discoveries 
I was enabled to have these cells examined by at least 
twenty Governors, but not until all the straw, perfectly 
soaked with urine and excrement had been removed and 
clean straw put in its place.’ 

In the next week’s newspaper Dr. Best wrote an uncon- 
vincing letter of reply and protesting against the insinuations 
of Mr. Higgins. 

At the Quarterly Court 14 April a resolution proposed 
by Mr. Nicoll ‘that Mr. Higgins is entitled to the thanks 
of the Governors for his upright persevering and successful 
exertions in bringing to light abuses which have prevailed 
in this Institution,’ was passed by a small majority after 
violent altercation and recrimination. 

The Quarterly Court of April 1814 appointed visitors for 
the first time for twenty eight years. But neither the 
Steward nor the keepers troubled to observe the new rules 
and regulations. 

Abuses went on, and in August 1814 Mr. Godfrey Higgins 
issued a passionate appeal to the Governors. ‘In the 
name of all those persons whose vile deaths are so stated 
in your books as disguised facts to you, I call for justice. 
In the name of 144 patients whose deaths have been con- 
cealed from the public and from you, I call for justice. 
I call upon you to clear the house of every individual who 
has neglected his duty or abused authority. 

I call upon you to cleanse the Augean stable from top 
to bottom.’ 

At the next meeting the rules for the better governing 
of the institution were made, and a resolution on the motion 
of Mr. Graham was passed, that the offices of Steward, 
Apothecary and Matron should be declared vacant. It is 
unnecessary to describe the proceedings of the Committee 
in the internal regulations of the Asylum. These are So 
simple and obvious that they must have occurred in all 
similar establishments; and it is only a matter of surprise 
that they should never before have been attempted. 

The foregoing narrative may serve to show the nature of 
those abuses to which charitable institutions, particularly 
receptacles for the insane, are liable, the danger of implicit 
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confidence, and the necessity that Governors and Committees 
and visitors of asylums and of all other charities should be 
vigilant. 

Mismanagement, like the Goliath of the Philistines, was 
stalking ahead and challenging attack. In vain had the two 
great champions, Mason and Burgh, wielded their swords, 
for the giant ‘was armed with a Coat of Mail’ and ‘one 
bearing{the shield went before him.’ In this hopeless state 
of things Mr. Higgins and Mr. Nicoll, together with a few 
humble individuals (who were tauntingly told that their 
donations of twenty pounds did not make them gentlemen) 
stepped forward—like the scorned stripling they ‘ drew 
near to meet the Philistines —and they have prevailed. 

To exhibit the hideous features of the slain giant, and to 
prevent the possibility of his ever rising to life again, the 
writer of these pages has ventured to appear before the 
public ‘ with the Head of the Philistine in his hand.’ 
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